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PREFACE. 


The original Gazetteer of Shahabad was compiled 
by Messrs. D. B. Allen, A. W. Macbie and li. TI. Risley, 
and was published in 1877 in Volume XII of the Statis- 
tical Account of Bengal by Sir 1V. W. Hunter, The 
present volume is the first of a new series of District 
Gazetteers, in which a different arrangement has been 
adopted for the subject-matter and detailed statistics 
have been relegated to a statistical Appendix. Thianks 
are due to the many persons who have assisted in. the 
preparation of the volume; and I take this opportunity 
to acknowledge my obligations to the Hon’blo Mr. W., A. 
Inglis, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Public 
Works Department,, and Mr. J. H. Topgood, Superiuten'chng 
Engineer, Sone Circle, who have been so good as to revise 
Chapter VI, and to Messrs. W. A. Marr and G,. Milne, 
I.O.S., Collectors of Shahabad, for the assistance they have 
given in checking the various articles. 
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, OF 5HB 

SHAHABAD DISTRICT. 


.OHAPTER I. 


PHYSIOAL ASPECTS. 

1'hb district of Slialialcad, wliioli forms the south-westera Gembeai, 
portion of the Patna Division, is situated hetween 24° 31' and 
26° 46' north latitude, and between 83° 19' and 84° 61' east 
longitude. It contains a total area of 4,373 square miles; the 
principal civil station, which is also the most poopulous town in 
the district, is AiTah, situated in 26° 34' north latitude and 84° 

40' east longitude. The district is bounded on the north by Bonn- 
Glhazipur and Ballia in the United Provinces and by Saran in daiies. 
Bengal ;*on the east by the districts of Patna and Gaya ; on the 
south by Palamau ; and on the west by the distriots of Mirzapnr 
and Ghazipur in the United Provinces. On the north the 
boimdary is marhed by the Ganges and on the east by the Son, 
the two rivers uniting in the north-eastern comer of the clistriot. 

The Karamnasa is the boundary with the United Provinces on 
the west, from near its source to its junction with the Ganges 
near Ohausa ; while the Son separates it from Palamau on the 
south. 

The origin of theUame Shahahad is doubtful, hut it is said to origin of 
be derived from the faot that, after his victory over the Afghan 
rulers of the Provinoe in 1629 A.D., the Emperor Babar pitched 
his oamp in Arrah and there proclaimed his dominion over Bihar. 

In commemoration of this event, the place was called Shahabad, 
or tbe city of the Eriiperor; and this name was applied subse- 
quently to the sarhar within which the town was included, and 
eventually to the whole district. 

B 
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Shahab&cl is divided physically into tliroe distinct regions, the 
first of which consists of an extensive low-lying alluvial plain, 
about 550 square miles in area, forming the north of the district 
and lying between the river Gauges and the embanlcment of 
the main line of tiio East Indian Railway. It oxtlnds to the 
boundaries of tho district on the oast and west, and has evidently 
been formed by tho recession of tho Ganges from it.s ancient 
oourso, which old tradition and tho local oontour of tho country 
prove to have flowed, many centuries ago, in nearly a straight 
line from Arrah to Buxar. In the northern portion of tliis belt of 
country tho low lands lying along the Ganges are subject to 
inundation almost every year from the overflow of tho rivor ; and 
this riparian tract, being fertilized by the rich deposit of silt left 
by the reoeding waters, is ojie of tho jprinoipal wheat-growing areas 
of Bih&i’. 

The second region comprises the great body of tho district and 
is some 3,000 square miles in extent. It is also a flat country of 
tertiary and alluvial origin, but its formation is of high antiquity 
when compared with the river-side land described above. It is for 
the most part very fertile, highly cultivated and densely populated. 

Its soil is generally a very tenacious olay intermixed with ooarso 
sand ; but on the east the soil is considerably lighter, and in the 
south towards the hills mould intermixed with ash is met with, 
This large tract, nearly the whole of which is irrigated by an 
elaborate system of canals, extends south of tho railway to the 
foot of the plateau. 

The third region is tho hilly country, called the Kaimur 
plateau, which comprises about 800 square miles and extends along 
the southern boundary of the district in an undulating table -land, 
which at Eohtasgarh attains the height of 1,490 feet above tho 
sea. Much of this tract is covered with roch and jungle and 
is incapable of cultivation; it is unprotected by irrigation, the 
soil yields poor and precarious crops, and the population is* very 
sparse. The boundaries of the hills, though well defined, are very 
irregular and often indented by tho deep gorges scoured out by v 
hill streams. Rising abruptly from the plains, their sides present 
sheer precipices with masses of d6bri8 at their feet ; while their 
summits simulate a table-land broken by scores of saucer-shaped 
valleys, each a few miles in diameter, with a rich deposit of 
vegetable mould in the centre, which pwoduces excellent rice crops. 
They are an offshoot of the great Vindhyan range and have boon 
described in the records of the Geological Survey as follows — 

“ The escarpments are everywhoro lofty and bold, and the high 
lands west of Rohtfc have an elevation varying from 1,000 
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to 1,400 feet. Tlieii- surface is iineveu, being rookj, and covered 
with thiok forest jungle; amongst the glades feed herds of cattle, 
which form the chief wealth of the inhabitants. The drainage, 
which here as elsewhere is thrown north by the Vindhyan crest, 
falls by a series of*watarfalls«into the long winding gorges, whioh 
* convey it to the alluvial plains of the Ganges. 

“ The moat prominent features of the Vindhyan area are the 
numerous escarpments, whioh stamp it with a geographical charac- 
ter peculiarly its own. The commonest form, where the lower 
portion of the scarp is shale, and the upper sandstone, exliihits au 
underoliff of about 30? iuolination, with a vertical preoipioe above, 
the relative dimensions depending chiefly, on the ratio of shale to 
sandstone. When the latter is absent, the scarp preserves a 
uniform slope from top to bottom; w^^ile the boldest precipices 
are found where the scarp is entirely sandstone, the nnderclifl 
being then made up of a talm from above. Along some lines of 
soarp, outlying hiUs are very frequent, whose elevation is equal 
to, or greater than, that of the main soarp, according as the strati- 
lioatioa is perfectly horizontal or dips gently from the spur. On 
such eminences, either wholly or semi-detached, have been con- 
structed the hill forts whioh once pla.yed a prominent part in 
Indian history. 

“ The gorges, whioh receive the rivers after their clesoent from 
the plateau, should also be mentioned in a description of the 
physical aspect of the country. After a clear drop of two to 
six hundred feet, the water plashes into a deep pool, scooped out by 
its continual falling, on leaving wliioh it runs through a channel 
obstructed throughout several miles of its course with huge masses 
of rook fallen from above. Prom each side of the stream rise the 
underoliffs of the esoarpmeut, oovered with jungle and tangled 
d4bris, and crowned by vertical precipices.” 

The plateau was long the shelter of aboriginal tritts, and 
even to this day it has not been thoroughly explored and is hut 
little known. To the Afghan followers of Mustafa Khan who 
fled there after then defeat by the forces of Ali Yardi Khan, in 
1744, the liills seemed “ a country infested with myriads of 
snakes and ants,” in %hioh they existed “like men buried alive^’ 
they oomplained bitterly of their misery and addressed piteous 
appeals to the Maratha Eaghuji Bhonsla, promising, if they were 
“ delivered from their loathsome habitations, to addict their whole 
lives to his service.” Even as late as 1848, Sir Josepoh Hooker 
observed that little was known of the natural history of a great 
part of the plateau and that a native tribe, prone to human 
saorifioes, was talked of, These hills are now, however, much less 
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■wild than in former times. Many of the larger trees have been 
out down, and the shallow fertile valleys have been cleared and 
cultivated. • The hill sides are also muoh used for pasturage, and 
in the hot weather large herds of cattle find food and shelter in 
their shady glades when scarcely ^ blade of grass is to bo 
seen in the soorohed plains at their feet. Tlio cattle are driven up « 
by several ff/idis or ascents, some of which are also practicable for 
beasts of burden. Two of tho most frequented of these passes are 
those known as Sarhi and Khariyari,— tho first near tho south- 
western boundary, the second in the deep gorge north of Bohtas. 
Two passes on the north side, however, are more accessible — 
one two miles south of SasarSm, known as Kliula or Glhora 
ff/idi, and the other at Chhanpathar, at the extreme west of the 
district, where the Karamnasa forms a waterfall ; while two other 
ff/idiS) the Saksakwa leadmg to Bohtas and tho ascent to the 
west of Shergarh, have been realigned and their gradients made 
practicable for traffic. The Barap ghat near Pjpra, though used 
by beasts of burden, is at one point very dangerous, as there is 
only a narrow' track with the abrupt side of the hill rising per- 
pendicularly above it on one side, and a steep precipice on tlie other ; 
the path runs over smooth and slippery sandstone, and a false 
step may send both man and beast headlong down the precipice. 

As might be expected, the temperature on tlie top is appre- 
ciably lower than that of the valley — about 6 degrees — and its 
extremes are muoh less marked than in tho plains. Sir Joseph 
Hooker, who visited Bohtasgarh in 1848, was straclc with the 
difference between the table-lafcd and tho valley below, and wrote 
as follows: — “Tho climate of the whole neighbourhood has of 
late changed materially, and the fall of rain has muoh diminished 
consequent on felling the forests; even within six yeara tho 
hailstorms have been far less frequent and violent.” The great 
want on the plateau is good water, which only exists at a few 
places. In the rains there is abundance; but during the cold 
and hot weather- the inhabitants are sometimes put to great 
diflBculties to obtain a proper supply. 

The district of Shababad occupies the angl4 formed by the 
junction of the Son with the Q-anges, but neither of these rivers 
anywhere crosses the boundary. It is also watered by several 
minor streams, which all rise among the Kaimur hills and flow 
north towards the Q-anges. The most noteworthy of the rivers 
flowing past or in the district are dosoiibod below. 

The Ganges forms the northern boundary of the district, 
separating it from Ghazipur, Ballia and Saran. It first touches 
Shababad near Ohausa, where it is joined by the ICaramnasa, and 
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then flows in a north-easterly direction past Buxar, as far as 
Ballia, where it bends to the south-east. At Sapahi it again 
turns to the north-east until nearly opposite IlaldT, where it 
assumes an easterly course, which it keeps until it leaves the 
district at the confluence of the Son. Its tidhutaries from the 
south are the Karamnasa," Thora, Jhuri, Q angi and Son, of 
which the first and last alone deserro separate mention. The 
Ganges in this portion of its course is constantly changing its bed, 
and large tracts are annually formed by alluvion ; these sometimes 
become permanent, but are as often swept away the following 
year. The description of this part of Bihar by the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who visited India in the 7th century, 
shows that the river formerly flowed much farther to the south 
thau at present. The town of Masar, which is stated hy him to 
have been situated close to tbe Ganges, is now 9 miles away, 
but the high hank of the old bed stiU. exists and can easily he 
traced past Buxar, Bhojpur, Belauti, Bihia, Aivah and Koelwar. 
Since 1860 a reverse movement has begun to take place, and the 
vast river bed is gradually working to the south. 

In the Buxar suh-division the hanks, which are of hard 
gravel, are generally steep and abrupt, as the current strikes 
against them; but lower down, where the stream is deflected 
against the opposite hank, they are sloping. In many places they 
are composed of a schistose clay, which has an appearance similar 
to that of sandstone, but crumbles away very readily. The 
breadth of the stream in the dry season is generally about tbree- 
quarters of a mile, hut in the x-aijjs it is many times wider. A 
large through trade is carried on, both up and down stream, but 
the only places of any importance on the south bank are Buxar 
and Ohausa. 

The Son rises, near the sources of the Narbada and Mahanadi, The 
on the elevated plateau of Central India. After a course of 325 
miles through a high rocky tract, it enters this district at Kosdera- 
near J adunathpur, and flowing hy the steep slopes and' precipices 
of the Kaimur range, debouches upon the Gangetio valley at 
Akbarpur. It then runs a straight course of 100 miles through 
the plains of South Bfliar, and finaRy joins the saored river 
10 miles north of Manor midway between Arrah and Dinapore. 
During this portion of its course it attains a groat width, wBioh 
generally exceeds 2 miles, and opposite Tilothu amounts to 
8 miles ; and another peouliaiity of these lower reaches is the 
height of the eastern bank, where the strong westerly winds 
which prevail from January till the breaking of the rains in June 
heap up the sand from the river bed to a height of 12 or 14 feet 
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al)Ovo tlie level oJf tlie country, lliiifl foriiiiug a natural ombank- 
mont for many miles. 

The Son nowlicre enters the district, but bmmds it for 
146 miles on the south and oast. It first touches on Shahabad 
near Kosdera, a place about 440 foot above thb sea, and 
after gradually curving round tlie ICoiinur hills on the west, 
flows by Akbarpur 40 foot lower. Procoecling to the south, 
it passes Dehri, Hariharganj, Nanaur and Koelwar, whore the 
East Indian Eailway crosses it on a fine lattice girder bridge; 
and finally it falls into the Ganges opposite EariSgauj in SSran. 
Oi)posite Ilankarpur it is joined by the river Koel from Palamau, 
and at Dehri it is crossed by the massive masonry dam which 
supplies a head for the Son Canals, and by the groat bridge 
over which runs the Mughalsarai-Gay§. section of the East 
Indian Eailway. The most noticeable features of this portion of 
its course are its meagre stream of water at ordinary times as 
compared with the enormous breadth of the river bed, its vast 
size and its paroxysmal violence at periods of flood. Seen in 
the dry season,, about April 'or May, the bed presents a wide 
stretch of drifting sand with an insignificant stream of water, 
barely 100 yards wide, meandering from bonk to bank, and 
fordable in most places. But in tho rainy season, and espeoially 
just after a storm has burst on tbo plateau of Central India, 
tho river presents an extraordinary contrast. It drains a hill 
area of 21,300 square miles, t.fl., a tract about four times as 
extensive as the district of Shahabad; the entire rainfall of 
this enormous catchment basin ^requires to find an outlet by this 
channel; and after hea,vy rain the river rises with incredible 
rapidity. The channel frequently pmoves unable to carry off the 
total flood discharge, amounting to 830,000 oubio feet per second, 
and the flood waters rush down so violently as to spill over its 
broad bed and cause disastrous inundations in the low-lying 
.plains of Shahahad. These heavy floods are, however, of short 
duration, hardly ever lasting more than four days, after which- 
the river rapidly sinlss to its usual level. 

The Son receives no tributaries of any importance from the 
point where it enters tho district up to Dehri, where its waters 
are distributed east to the Gaya and Patna districts and west to 
Shahahad through the great irrigation systom of tho Son Canals ; 
and between Dehri and its junction with the Ganges the drain- 
age sets away from it, so that no stream can join it north of 
that place. Old beds are numerous, but they are principally found 
on the eastern bank in the districts of Gaya and Patna. Onq 
such bed, however, inns in this district from Telkap j it is very 
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obscurely mai'bed, but apparejitly rejoins the pn’esent cbnunel nt 
the depression near Amiawar, a short distance south ol Nasrigaiij. 
Of late years the Sou has shifted its course a little, and seTeral 
villages, 8 miles north of Koelwar, have been swopot away, while 
accretions have formed on the opeposite bank. 

. The bed of the Son consists almost entirely of sand ; but in a 
few parts clay is found and cultivated. Nodular limestone is 
obtained in several pdaoes ; and the trial wells sunk during the 
construction of the Koelwar bridge disclosed a tbiok stratum of 
tbat^Bubstanoe below tba sand. Below the jnnotion of the Keel 
a species of small pehhles or agates is found, many of which 
are ornamental, and talce a good polish ; most of them consist 
of silica, both opoaque and diaphanous, of a reddish or dark 
green tinge. In the Ain-i-Akbari the Son is said to have the 
power of petrifying substanoes thrown into it and to contain many 
saUgram stones. 

During the dry season there are many fords, hut ferry boats 
generally ply for eight months in the year. The fall of the 
river bed below Altharpur varies only from 1*75 to 2*80 feet 
a mile, but at several pdaoea’ above Dehri rooks and rapids effec- 
tually stop river traffic. In its lower reaches also navigation 
is intermittent and of little commercial importance. In the 
rainy season native boats of large tonnag'e occasionally pnooeed 
for a short distance up-stream under favourable oiroumstanoes 
of wind and flood ; but navigation is rendered dangerous by the 
extraordinary violence of the floods, and during the rest of the 
year is impossible for any but sjuall boats owing to the small 
depth of water. The principal traffic is in bamboos and timber. 
The former are floated down, bound into rafts consisting of 
10,000 or more lashed together — a tedious process in the dry 
weather, as they are constantly grounding, and the many wind- 
ings of the stream render their progress extremely slow. 

The Son possesses historical interest as being probably iden- 
tical with the Erannohoas, which is mentioned hy Megasthenes 
as “the third river in all India and inferior to none hut the 
Indus and Ganges, into the latter of which it discharges its 
waters.” Erannohoas appears, a manifest corruption of the 
Sanskrit Siranyabahu or golden-armed, a name formerly given 
to the river and apparently derived from the ruddy-coloured 
sand it brings down in flood. It formerly flowed far to the 
east and joined the Ganges near Eatwa in Patna cUstriot; and 
the ancient town of Palihothra or Patalipnti’a (corresponding to 
the modern Patna) was situated at its confluence with the 
Ganges. It has gradually receded further westwards and made 
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fresh, ohannels for itself. Old river beds have been found 
between Baniripore and Diuapore, and Mr. Twining, who was 
Oolleotor of Shababad in 1801-1804, mentions tliat in bis time 
the river broke tbraugb the eastern bank in high flood, and, flow- 
ing along wbat was recognized as its old obannol, inundated tbo 
oantonmont of Dinapore. In the Aiu-i-Akbarl it is said to have 
joined the Q-anges at Maner, and in .limnoll’s Bongal Atlas of 
1772 the junction is marked at tbo same place. In Bnobanan 
Hamilton’s time, however, tbo Son flowed into tbo Ganges 3 
miles above Manor, and it now joins that river about 10 ■inilos 
higher up. 

Tho _ Ear- Kuramnasa rises on the eastern ridgo of tlio jjlatoau in 

the Eaimur bills, about 3 miles abovo the oliannol of the Sou, 
and flows away from that river in a north-westerly direction. 
Near Daribara it booomes the boundary lino with Mirz5.pur 
district, which it enters near Kuluha. For about 15 miles it 
flows through Mirzapur and then re-enters Shababad, again 
forming the boundary of the district until it falls into tho Gaugos 
near Obausa. By tbo end of February it generally runs dry, 
but during tbo rains boats of 50 maunds’ burthen can sail up to 
the confluence of the Dargauti. There is a flno waterfall 100 
feet high at Obbanpatbar, where tbo river precipitates itself 
from the bills, and above this point its bed is rocky and its 
banks are abrupt ; but as it debouches into the plains it spreads 
out to a width of 150 yards, cutting a deep bed through a 
rich clay very retentive of moisture. 

This river is held by Hindus in the utmost abborronoe and 
is regarded by them as an accursed stream. To prevent the 
orthodox being polluted by its touch, Abalya Bai, the widow of 
Holkar, is said to have attempted to span it by a bridge, but the 
work was never completed and had to be abandoned; while in 
the Tu%ah-i-Balari (1590 A.D.) we are informed that when 
Babar came to the river in his expedition against Bihar, the 
pious Hindus refused to pass it, and, in order to avoid its unholy 
waters, embarked in a boat and crossed by the Ganges. Its 
impurity is connected with the following legend: — Eaja Tri- 
sangku, of the Solar line, married the stepmother of a Brahman 
whom he had murdered and was purified from his sin only by 
bathing in water collected by a saint from all the streams in the 
world ; this water, still polluted by his crime, now flows 
from the spring in which the Karamnasa rises. Another local 
legend accounts for the abhorrence of this river in a somewhat 
different manner. It relates how Eaja Trisangku, being anxious 
to ascend to heaven in his human form, went to Vasistha, his 
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guru or spiritual guide, and asked him to perform some religious 
rite by which his wish might he fulfilled. Vasistha replied that 
he was forbiddeu by the S&stras to oher suoh an indignity to the 
gods. E&ja Trisangku went with the same request to Vasistha’s 
sons, but they likewise rejected it, and, learning that he had not 
taken their father’s refusal as final, cursed him and reduced him 
to the impure condition of 'a Ohandal. In this degraded state, 
howerer, he suooeedod in gaining tlie pity and favom* of another 
holy man, Vishwfimitra Eishi, who listened to his petition and 
despatched him to heaven. The geds, incensed at his insolence 
and impurity, oast him head foremost down again, bnt as lie 
fell he cried out for help and was stopped by Vishwamitra in 
mid-air. Thereupon some saliva dropoped from his mouth on 
the earth and formed the source of the Karamnasa. Several 
other similarly absurd legends are ourrent, but the most porobable 
ex]olanation of the uncleanness of this stream in Hindu eyes 
is that it long formed the boundary between the orthodox 
region of Brahmanism, whose centre was at Benares, and the 
heretic country of Magadha, the home of Buddhism for many 
centuries. There is nothing in the composition of the water 
itself to account for its unholiness, but no bigh-oaste Hindu, 
except those who live on its banks, will even noW-a-days 
drink or touch it. By the ]a,tter it is used freely and without 
a scruple for all purposes ; and they have invented a simple 
explanation of their disregard of the ancient prejudice of their 
oo-religionists. The word Karamnasa is derived from the Sanskrit 
Karma (an action) and the root naa (to destroy), the whole ^ 
word signifying the annihilation of all good deeds; but the 
'pancUU of its riparian villages declare that its true name, was 
Eukaimanasa {Eu meaning evil) and that its stream is purifying 
and destructive of bad deeds. At the present time, even the 
strictest Hindus do not consider any ceremony of purification 
necessary after touching the Karamnasa, because the idea is that 
it does not in itself defile hut only wmshes away all previous 
righteousness. 

The Kao or Hhoba rises on the plateau six miles south-west Kao. 
of Tilothu, and, after flowing through a glen in a northerly direc- 
tion, forms a flue watei’fall, and enters the plains at the Tara- 
ohandi pass, 2 miles south-east of Sasaram. At this place it 
bifurcates : one branch, the Kudra, turns to the west and ulti- 
mately joias the Karamnasa; while the other, which preserves the 
name Kao, flows' to the north, and finally falls into the Ganges 
near Gaighat. There is very little water in its bed during the 
cold and hot seasons, hnt in the rains it is subject to’ floods of the 
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most violeut oharaotor, Afc Bioliia it ia crossed by the Main 
Western Canal, underneath, whidi it is oonyeyed by moans of a 
syphon of 25 arches, which has a waterway of 900 square feet 
and is a cause of much anxiety during freshets. In tbo hilly 
j)ortion of its course tlie bed is rooky and full of enormous 
boulders washed donm during the heavy rains. The banks are 
generally high and firm, brxt in the plains are less olovated. 

The river, which is nowhere navigable, except at flood-time as far 
as the railway line, ia the principal drainage ohannol of the 
southern and central parts of tho distriot. 

The Kuclra, as already explained, is a branch of tho .Kao, and 
carries off the overflow of that river wlion it rises in flood. After 
leaving tho Taraohaudi pass near Sasaram, it is swollen by a 
number of small streams, and, flowing in a nortli-oasterly dirootion, 
crosses the Grand Trunk Eoad at Khurmabad, and falls into the • 
Darganti at Tendwa after a coiu’se of 60 miles. In the dry 
season it oontains very little water ; hut during the rains a large 
stream passes clown it. The hod is rooky and full of enormous 
boulders until the river has fairly dohoucbetl into the plains, after 
which it varies acoording to the oharaoter of tho soil through which 
it passes. According to local tradition, the origin of tho Kuclra 
is as follows : — A powerful Brahman zamindor, who owned largo 
estates near Kargahar, came down with a large following to the 
Taraohaudi pass, and, after defeating the local levies, proceeded to 
excavate a new channel from the Kao river to his own domains. 

Tliis channel was oalled the Kudra heoauso it was excavated with 
kuddrjs, and it is noticeable that an old hod of the Kudra is still 
to be seen passing northwards towards Kargahar. Legends of this 
great battle still linger among the people, who say that such a 
vast number of Brahmans were slain that over a maund of sacred 
thread was colleotod from their dead bodies. 

The Dargauti rises in the village of Bhakma, on tho southern 
ridge of the Kaimur plateau, a few miles north of the Karanmasa, 

Bor about 9 miles it pursues a northerly course, being joined 
by some unimportant hill streams, after which it rushes over 
a precipice 300 feet high into the deep glen of Kadhar Khoh, • 
where other hill torrents help to swell its volume. After passing 
by the stalattite oaves of Giipteswar and the hill fortress of 
Shergai’h, it enters the plains at Karamobat and makes for 
Jahanahad, 8 miles north, on the Grand Trunk Head. Here it 
runs to the north-west, running parallel to the road for 22 miles, 
until it crosses it at Sawant, where it bends towards the north- 
east and falls into the Karanmasa, after receiving the Kudra 
from the east. The Dargauti drains an area on the plateau of 
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about 200 square miles. lu tke upper part of its course it lias a 
rooky cbanuel, with, a clear and rapid stream not more tban 
30 feet TOde ; but, after it enters the plains, it is wider, and at 
Jahanabad it attains a breadth varying from 100 to 120 feet. 

The river-bed in the plains is sandy, mixed liere and there mth 
nodular limestone, which is largely quarried and used in repairing 
the Grand Trunk Road. It contains water all the year round ; 
and during the rains boats of ton burthen con navigate 
it 50 or 60 miles from its mouth. 

The principal tributaries of the DargautI are the Sura, Kora, 

Qonhua and Kudra, 

The Sura rises near the village of Dahar, on the plateau, and Tho Surs. 
falls into the Lai Kakand or Red Pool, in the Mokeri pass. As 
it proceeds it receives a number of afduents, the principal of which 
are the Kandan Khoh and Jawar Khoh. It debouches on the 
plains 6 miles south of the town of Bhabua, which it leaves ahoiit 
a mile on the east, finally falling into the Largaut! after a course 
of about 26 miles. Its bed is pebbly in the hills and sandy 
in the plains; and nodular limestone is largely quarried from 
it. In the rains, boats of 100 maunds’ burthen can ply up to 
the foot of the hiUs. 

Tliroughout the greater part of the district the rooks are Guologt, 
hidden by the alluvium of the Q-auges, and, except for some small 
hillocks about 10 miles north of Sasaram, there are no rocks 
exposed north of 25° north latitude. The portion of the distriot 
situated south of that parallel, including the sontheim portion of 
the Sasaram and Bhahua sub-divisions, is mostly a plateau 
bounded by steep scarps. This plateau is the easternmost termina- 
tion of nne of the most pronounced geographical and geological 
features of India, the vast area constituting the Yindhyan table- 
land. Of the numerous stratigraphioal sub-divisions constituting 
the great Yindhyan system, only three ai’e conspicuous in this 
distriot. They are, hy order of superposition, the Kaimur sand- 
stone, the Bijaigarh shales, and the RoMas hmestone. 

The uppermost of these suh-divisions, the Kaimur sandstone, 
oociipies the greatest superficies. It covers the greater portion of 
the table-land, and along its southero and south-westem borders 
forms the upper portion of the iwecipitous escarpment s that over- 
look the Son, while along its northern edge it constitutes the whole, 
height of the ohlfs down to their base where they meet the G-anges 
alluvium. The Kaimur sandstone constitutes an excellent build- 
ing material, and has been largely quarried at Karauhdia and 
Dhandhanr near Sasaram, whence it has been conveyed to Bebri 
to be utilised in the works connected with the Son Canals. There 
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are also quarries of a very evenly-bedded rock at I'ateswar, a 
detached hill close to the northern escarpment of the table-land, 
8 miles west of Ohainpnr. 

The Bijaigarh shales and Eothaa limestone form the Tindor- 
oliff facing the Son along the southern and south-oastorn edge of 
the Eaimur ontorop, and ore also seen, further north, in the deep 
river gorges like those of the Darganti, whore they out through the 
anticlinal axes of the shallow corrugations which, striking a little 
north of oast, help to divomfy the surface of this eastern termina- 
tion of the groat Kaimur plateau. The Ilohtas limestone, whose 
aggregate thickness is about 500 foot, is a very fmo-grained, 
evenly-bedded rook, largely burnt for hme ; and some of the bods 
can be used as lithographic stone. It is in this limostone that the 
saored Gupteswar oaves of the Dargauti valley are found. The 
Bijaigarh shales, about 160 feet thick, are intensely brittle and 
sphntory, and are frequently so black in colour as to be easily 
mistaken for coal. They axe often impregnated with iron pyrites 
and have been used to a small extent to manufacture sulphate of 
iron. In the Dargauti valley and the other northern inliers, as 
also south-east of Khadar, the Bijaigarh shales rest directly upon 
the Eohtas hmestono, but along the southern scarp there inter- 
vene a subsidiary sandstone and shale known as the Lower 
Kaimur sandstone and Eohtas shale. Sometimes an additional 
thin band of hmestone is intercalated between the Bohtas shale 
and Lower Kaimur sandstone. 

South-west of Eohtasgarh, in the low ground intervening 
between the foot of the scarp and the' bank of the Son, some of the 
Vindhyan sub-divisions underlying the Ilohtas hmestone are seen 
for a short distance. The most interesting are some anoient vol- 
canic beds remarkable for their poroeUanio texture. The isolated 
low hills north of Sasaram consist of a very coarse quartizose and 
felspatbic sandstone, containing abundant rounded pebbles of a 
red felspatbio^ rock and quartz. Being surrounded on all sides by 
ahu'vium, their relations to the other rooks cannot be clearly made 
out ; they may be the basement beds of the ^indhyan formation, 
or else connected with the -Kaimur sandstone.* 

The alluvial and highly-cultivated country which forms the 
greater portion of the district presents in its botanical features 
a great contrast to the wild hilly tracts to the south. In the 


* Xha aocoimt of the geology of the distnet has boon eontributod by Mr. K, 
Vrodenburg, Deputy SuperiDtendent, Geological Survey of India. Um-thor detoils 
will be found in “ Tho Vindhyan Series” by IT. K. Mallet (Memoirs of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of India, Vol. VII, Part I), and "The Volcauio Rooks of tho Lower 
Vindhyan Series,” hy B. Vredonhurg (Memoirs, Vol. XXXI, Part I). 
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former sugar-cane, poppy, rice and a great variety of otker food- 
crops are extensively grown; the area under cultivation is hare or 
dotted over with clumps of bamboos and mango orchards ; while 
the villages are frequently surrounded by groves of palmyra 
[Boraasus flahelliformis) and date-palm [Phmia> sylvestris). 
Numerous more isolated examples of Tamarindus, Odina, Sapindus 
and MoHnya also occur, associated with which one frequently finds 
in viUag’e shrubberies Qlycosmis, Olerodendron^ Bolanum, Jatropha, 
Trema, Blrehlm and similar semi-sioontaneous and more or less 
useful species. In the rice-fields which cover the low-lying lands 
near the Q-anges, the usual weeds of such localities are found, suoh 
as Ammannia, Utricularia, Sygrophila and Sesbania. [Further from 
the river a dry scrub jungle is sometimes met with, of which the 
principal sioeoies are euphorhiaceous shrubs, Butea and other 
leguminous trees, and various examples of Ficus, Schlekhcra, 
Wendlaniia and Qmelina. The grasses clothing the drier parts are 
generally of a coarse charaoter, such as Andropogon conicrtus, 
aciculatm, (mmdatus, foveolaim sM.A.pertH8its, Amdstidn Adscenscionis, 
Tragus racemosns, Iscilema laxum, various Anthistrice, and mlai 
grass {Isehcemim anguitifoUum). Throughout the alltivial oountrj^ 
which stretches to the foot of the bills th.Q pipal {Mens religiosa) 
and banyan (Ficus indica) are oommon ; the other principal trees 
growing in this area are the bcl (Acgle Marmelos), n%m (Melia 
AttadiracMa), siris (Mimosa Sirissa), and jaot fruit tree (Artocarpus 
integrifolia). 

In the Kaimur hills, which with their outlying spurs oooupy 
the southern portion of the district, a" different class of vegeta- 
tion exists. Though now to a great extent denuded of their best 
timber, they are stiU largely covered with forest growth, while 
their slopes are densely clothed with jungle. On the plateau there 
is long grass, chiefly spear-gTass, kus (Boa cynositroides), the Ithas- 
khas (Andropogon muricatm), trees of Diospyros and Termimlia^ 
and here and there the Bosiecllia ; in, places the curious white- 
harhed SterouUa feetida spreads over the precipitous cliffs which 
form its qpter faoe ; and vast stretches of bamboo cover the debris 
at its base. The forests consist for the most part of a mixed 
. growth of stunted trees of no great height or girth, and though 
there are patches of sal (Shorea robiisla), the timber is poor and 
scarcely worth exporting. Among other important trees found 
in this area may be mentioned the amalids (Cassia Fistula), 
the red cotton tree (Bomhaos malabaricurn), the hard (Terminalia 
Ohebnla), tbe astringent fruit of which forms the Indian or black 
myrobalan, and the tend (Diospyros mehnowylon) yielding the 
ebony of local oommeroe. The plateau is also rich in various 
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jungle products from many of whioh tlie aboriginal inhabitants 
obtain a livelihood; from the Miair (Aoaoia Oateokv) outoh is 
prepared ; lao is obtained from the paldH {Biitea frontiosa ) ; tmnr 
silkworms food on the dsan tree {Teniiinalia tomentosa) ; the long 
ooarso Mihai grass is made into a strong twine ; and the Im grass 
produces a fragrant oil. Perhaps, howover, the most useful of all 
the trees wliioh olotho the liilla and the undulating slopes at 
their base is the miihud {Btmia luti/olia), which yields food, wiuo, 
oil and timber, and affords the denizens of the jmiglo a ready 
means of subsistence in times of dearth. From the ilowors the 
- oommon country spirit is dislilled, and whotlror fresh or dried 

they furnish the poorer classes with wholesome food ; from tho 
fruit is pressed an oil largely used for tho adulteration of ghl ; 
and the tough timber is used for the naves of cart wheels. 

Fauna. The district formerly abounded in wild animals and game-hirds, 
hut with the extension of irrig'ation oautod by the introduction of 
canals they have had to give way before the advance of tho 
oultivator, and are now only met witli in the more remote parts 
and in over diminishing numbers. With the exception of hyionas, 
Irlaok buck, wild pig and nilgai (BoHeiaphiis tragcoamolw), largo 
game is praotioaUy confined to the Kaimiu' hills and tho gorges 
which pierce tho plateau in all directions. In this area tigers, 
bears, leopards and viverine oats, tliougli not oommon, are oooa- 
sionally met with; while the hod or wild dog, though compar- 
atively rare, is still sometimes seen in tho wilder looesses of tlve 
plateau. There are severaj varieties of doer ; the sdmbar (Germs 
iinioolor) ohiefly frequents the gorges of the table-land; spotted 
doer and Mack buck are met with in the j)lains, tho former prinoi- 
pally in tho plains adjacent to tho hills and the latter in large 
herds on the open oountry in the central zone of the district ; and 
the hog deer (Oervus (neis) is found in the jungle growth on the 
hiUs and in tho glens which fringe the plateau. The habitat of 
the nilgai is the table-land and the alluvial tract hordeiing on the 
Ganges, ’The other animals include wild pig, which inhabit the 
same tract of oountry as tho nilgai, tho hyaena, foixnd jfinoipally 
on the plateau and, its slopes, and the jackal, fox and haro, whioh 
are oommon thi'oughout the district. The fish-eating orooodile is 
found in tho larger rivers, and the oommon crocodile is frequently 
seen and sometimes attacks human beings. Of game-birds, the 
barred-headed goose (Anser indiam) is very oommon, and the 
blaok-baoked goose (Sarkidornis molanoiiis) and the grey goose 
(Anser oinerens) are also to be found. Tho other game-birds of 
the district inolude many varieties of wild duck, several kinds of 
teal, partridges, quail, curlews, qiea-fowl and jungle-fowl. 


« 
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The climate of SHahabad is generally dry and ’bracing. It Ciimatb. 
enjoys a long cold weather, which oommenoes early in Noyem- 
ber and ends with the close of March, when the hot weather sets in 
with strong west winds wliioh blow until the end of May. Soon 
after this, the rainy season commences and lasts till the end 
of September ; but as the beginning of this season occurs when a 
storm from the Bay of Bengal passes over Bihar, the oommeuoe- 
ment of the monsoon may bo as early as the last week of May 
and as late us the first or second Aveok of July. 

Owing to its distance from the sea, Shahabad has greater Tompern. 
extremes of climate than the south and east of the Province. 

Mean temperature vai’ies from 62° in January to 90° in May, the 
average maximum temperature rising to 102° in the latter month. 

In. consequence of the hot and dry westerly winds which prevail 
in March and April, humidity is much lower at this season than at 
any other times of the year and averages only 52 p)er cent, of 
saturation. 'With the approach of the monsoon season, the air 
slowly becomes more charged with moisture, and humidity remains 
steady at 88 per cent, throughout July and August. In 
September, when periods of fine weather alternate with the oloiul 
and rain of the monsoon, humidity is lower ; and, with breaks of 
increasing length, it gradually falls and reaches a minimum of 79 * 

per cent, in Novemher. There is then a slight increase partly 
owing to the unsettled weather caused by the oold season 
disturbances. 

Brom October until May the prevailing direotion of the wind Winds, , 
is from the west ; but a marked change takes place with the 
commencement of the monsoon, which is generally caused by the 
first oyolonio storm which enters from the Bay of Bengal. 

The flow of the moist winds from the Bay is nortbwai'ds over 
the eastern districts of Bengal proper, but afterwards they 
trend to the west owing to the barrier interposed by the Hima- 
layan range: so that after the j)assage of the oyolonio storms, 
easterly winds set in and continue with hut little interruption 
until the Moiddle of September, when westerly winds again become 
common. 

During the months from November to May, fine dry weather Bainfall. 
with an almost entire absence of cloud and rainfall prevails ; and 
only a fraction of an inch of rain falls monthly. In normal years 
the monsoon breaks in June ; and the heaviest rainfall oooiu’s in 
July and August, A^arying from 11‘48 to 13"80 inohes in the 
former and from 9‘22 to 13’20 inohes in the latter month. 

Prom the middle of September the monsoon current begins to fall 
off in strength ; and if the westerly Avinds arc stronger than usual, 
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the storms coming inland from the Bay of Bengal recode east- 
wards and rainfall is consequently defioient. 

Statistics of the rainfall at the various recording stations are 
given below for the cold weather (November to February), the 
hot weather (March to May), and the rainy season (Juno to 
October). Tl)o figures sliewn are the averages recorded from the 
earliest year in which rainfall was systomatioally registered up to 
the end of 190-1 : — 


Statioit, 


Niivombor to 

jll'iu'C'.h to 

Juno to 

Amuial 

roeordod. 


I’obruary. 

May, 

Octobol'. 

avoviigo.j 

Arrali 



43-46 


1-83 

2’41 

41'S1 

46-05 

Buxar 



81 


1'85 

1'22 

38-OC 

41-13 

Bhabutt 

1 

30-31 

f 

2-20 

1-46 

39'70 

43-86 

SiisnrSiu ,,, • 

i 

1 

1-67 

1'47 

39'4G 

42-60 

Delm ... 



17-18 


1-71 

1'45 

40-04 

48-20 

Mobaiiia ... 



14-16 


2’3y 

O'SO 

43-86 

46-14 

Baeaun ... 




r 

1 

2'49 

0-51 

4S-21 

46-21 

Koatli ... 




2-18 

0-77 

39 -lO 

4-4-11 

Manobai'pnr 



9 


2-40 

1-13 

40'6a 

44-09 

Sikmiil 





2'28 

I'll 

80' 00 

30-89 

Raiiinagar ... 

. 



. 

1-88 

0'06 

40-13 

42-02 

Ageaon 



8-9 


2a4 

1'05 

43-10 

40 38 


0 
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OHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 

In prehistbrio times Shahabad was ooonpied, by aboriginal* races, Pbb. 
of whom the chief representatives were the Bhars, Oheros and =istobio 
S avars. Aooording to a legend, onrrent in the neighbouring 
district of Mirzapur both among the Bhars and the Aryan com- 
munity, a great Bhar Raja ruled over the country near the Son 
from Rohtasgarh to Rewah. This monarch, who is said to have 
built the fort of Rohtasgarh, was killed by three Rajput brothers, 
who conspired against him and divided his kingdom among them- 
selves. The Oheros, whom the testimony of tradition shows to 
have been another dominant race, were eventually conquered by 
the Savars or Suirs, who then held the country till in their turn 
they were subdued by Aryan immigrants. Traditions of the rule 
of these three races still linger among the people, who attribute to 
them the remains of various temples and fortifioations. Though 
.there is not a single known descendant of the Savars left in Shsha- 
bad, members of the other two tribes are still found in various • 
parts of the district; the Bhars for the m^st part live in the Buxar 
sub-division, while a few Oheros are to be seen in the reoesses of 
the hills and in the BMat pargana where they inhabit the re- 
claimed Jagdispur jungle. Similar traditions of ancient greatness 
linger among other aboriginal tribes ; the Kharwars claim to have 
been originally settled in the hills near Rohtas, and a few sur- 
vivors still obtain a precarious livelihood in the wilder portinns of 
the plateau ; while the Oraons allege that they held the country 
between Rohtas and Patna and thence wandered south to the 
jungles. They explain that Rohtas was long held by their 
ancestors, but was finally wrested from them by the Hindus, who 
surprised them at night during one of their great national festivals, 


* For wi account of the Dravidiau and Kolariaii place names in, Shahabad, see 
an article by the Eevd. F. Habii, J. A. S. B,, Vol. IXXII, part III, No. 2, 1903. 

t Mr. A. C, Fox of Jagadispiir states that, according to local tradition, the Oheros 
were once rajas who had palaces at Basaun, Dilipur and Bihia, and formed the body- 
guard of Knar Singh. They now work as coolies and wood-cutters and are one of 
the hardest-drinking castes in Bihar. 
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whetustlie men. had fallen senseless from intoxioation and only 
women were left to fight. 

EABti Coming to later times, Shah&bad was comprised, with the 
country now included in the districts of Patna and Gtayfi, 
in the ancient Iringdom of Magadha, and formed part of tho ompii'e 
of Asoka; but apparently it was subjeot to Buddhist influenoos only 
to a very small extent. An Asoica insoription is still extant on 
Ohandan Pir’s hill at Sasaram, and this hill is clearly an old 
Buddhist site ; but from tho general absence of Buddhist remains 
throughout the district it would appear that when Buddliisra 
flourished in Magadha, it obtained no real hold over Shahahad. 

When Hiuen Tsiang* made .his pilgrimage to India in the 7th 
century A.D., the first place in Shahabad visited hy him was 
Mo-ho-so-lo, which has been identified with the modern village of 
Masar, 6 miles west of Arrab ; and he left it on record that the 
inhabitants were all Brahmans who did not respoot tho law of 
Buddha. The only other place which ho deemed worthy of a 
visit was the site (identified by Gleneral Cunningham with tho 
modern town of Arrah), where Asoka erected a stiipa and lion 
pillar to commemorate the conversion hy Buddha of tho demons of 
the desert who fed on tho flesh and blood of men. Though he 
admits that there were still some priests who reverenced tho doctrine 
of the Great Vehicle, the whole account of the Chinese pilgrim t 
gives a melancholy impression of the decay of the Buddliist faith j 
the greater part of this stupa was even then buried in the earth ; ' ^ 

the disciples of the ' unbelievers had endeavoured to remove the 
stone on which Buddha "preached to the demons ; and not far off 
there were many sangJidranm which were mostly in ruins. Of tho 
subsequent history of the district until the Muhammadan invasion 
we have but little knowledge. ’ From tho evidence of inscriptions 
we learn that it was included within the empire of the Qnpta 
dynasty ; an inscription found at the Mundeswari temple refers to 
TJdyasena as the ruling chief (630 A.D.); another insoription at 
Deo Bamnarak records the dedication of the temple hy Jivita 
G-upta of the later Gupta dynasty ; and it may safely he infeixed 
that Shahabad continued to form part of their monarchy and to 
be subject to civilizing influences. 

On the downfall of the Gupta dynasty, the Aryan lords of the 
country, weakened by mtemeoine strife, were unable to bold it 
and gave way to the aborigines. Shahabad, wHob still had only a 
very small Aryan population, relapsed into barbarism and anarchy, 
and again oame under the sway of a number of potty aboriginal 


* Beal, Vol. II, pp. 03-66. 
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cMefs. Th .0 ruling indigenous tribe at this period was tbei^phero, 
and apparently the oliieftains of this race ruled over the country 
until they were diivon soutb.wards by the inroads of immigrant 
Rajputs. The latter came from dJjjain in MalwaA under the leader- 
ship of Raja Bhoj, and after a long oonfliot subdued the aboi’iginal 
inhabitants of the district. The struggle lasted for hundreds of 
yomrs, but eventually it terminatod in favour of the Rajputs, and 
the Ohoros wore expelled and sought refuge in the hills. In these 
wild tracts, however, they long hold their own and maintained a 
certain measure of indepondonoo under their native chieftains. 
The legends of the Oheros relate that they invaded Palaman 
fropi Rohtas and conquered the country with the aid of Rajput 
chiefs, the anoostors of the Thakuras of Eanka and Ohainpnr; 
while in th.Q Tdrikh-i-SJw>' Sh&Jii* we find a mention of a chief, 
MahSrta Ohoro, against whom Sher Shah sent one of his generals, 
Khawas Khan, with orders to cut down his jungle fastnsss and 
utterly destroy him. The power of this chief ajjpears to have 
been considerable; it is said in the MakJizan-i-Afghdin that he 
used to descend from his hills and jungles and harass the 
tenants round Bihar, and that he entirely closed the road to Gaur 
and Bengal ; groat importance u'as attached to his final defeat 
by Khawas Khan; and his destruction is mentioned in the 
WaMat-i-Mushtdlci as one' of the three great works accomplished 
by Slmr Shah. 

On the conquest of Bihar by Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji 
in 1198 A.D., Shahabad was in the hands of petty Rajput 
chieftains, none of whom were sufficiently powei'ful to offer any 
resistance to his arms ; with the other border distriots it passed 
under the rule of the Muhammadans, and its history became 
merged in that of the sUbah or sub-province of which it formed a 
part. In 1397 it was attaohod to the Idngdom of Jaunpur with 
the rest of Bihar, but a century later it was again taken possession 
of by the Emperors of Delhi; and the next mention of the 
district in the Muhammadan chronioles occurs in connection with 
the rise of Sher Shah to power. As a reward for his services in 
the conquest of Jaunpur, Jamal Khan, the Suhahdar of that 
Province, granted the father of Sher Shah, an Afghan adventurer 
named Hasan Khan, the pargam of Sasaram as a jdglr ; hut even 
at this late date the Muhammadans do not appear to have held the 
district with a firm hand and, so far as can he gathered, it was 
subjugated rather in name than in fact. The allegiance of the 
people was very loose, the zamindars were pxaotioally indeimndent 
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and iftfused to pay rovemie, and it required strong ooeroivo 
measures on the part of Slier Shah to bring them to order. 

Babar’* When Bahai' invaded Bihar in 1529 in order to reduce its 

inrasion. rulers, Sher Shah ranged himself against the Imperial 

forces ; but Babar quickly defeated the allied chiefs, and local 
tradition points to a spot in Arrah town as the place where the 
Emperor pitched his oamp after his victory and oolobrated his 
assumqition of sovereignty over Western Bihar. Babar’s naive 
account of his campaign is full of inoidonts of personal, if 
not of historical, interest. A close ohservor, ho notices tlio supersti- 
tion of the Hindus with regard to the Karamnasa, and wo 
learn that the Hindus of his army made a detour by ,tho 
Ganges rather than touch its polluting water. While the issue of 
the campaign is stiU undecided, he finds time to ride out from his 
camp near Airah to see the hods of water lilies and to taste their 
seeds, which, in his estimation, resembled the pistachio nut. He 
does not forgot to tell us how in the preceding year he swam the 
Ganges atBuxar, and how finding the Son was near, he rode on to 
see the tombs of Manor and to say his prayers at noon in the 
mosque. Even when attacked by the Bengali array, he seems to 
have been more gratified at seeing how they worked the artillery 

« for which they were famoxts than indignant at their treachery ; and 

he remarks with the utmost gravity that their method was to fire 
at random and never to take aim. 

Sher Shah. On the death of Bahar, Sher Shah heoamo supreme on the 
borders of Bengal and soon effected the conquest of that Province. 
In 1537 Humayfin advanced against him, and after a siege of 6 
months reduced his fortress of Ohunar ; on this Sher Shah shut 
himself up in Eohtasgarh, which he had succeeded in capturing 
a short time previously, and made no effort to oppose his advance. 
Humayfin spent 6 months of dissipation in Bengal, and then 
finding that Sher Shah had cut ofi his oommnnioations and that 
his brothers at Delhi’ would not come to his assistanoe, retraced his 
steps. He was met by Sher Shah’s army at Ohausa near Bnxar 
and was utterly defeated ; the Emperor himself escaped by 
swimming the Ganges with the help of a imssak or water-bag, but 
8,000 of his followers perished in attempting to follow him. This 
victory secured to Sher Shdh the throne of Delhi, and on hi.s death 
he was buried at Sasaram in the magnificent mausoleum which he 
had builif for himseM. 

Mughal After the accession of Akhar, his viceroy, Man Singh, selected 

Stihabdars. jio'ntasgarh as his stronghold, and stops were taken to organize 
the administration, the land revenue of the district, which 
was at that time inolubed, iu sar/cdr Eohtas, being fixed at 
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Es. 10,22,000. In spite, ho-wever, of tEe possession, of tliis f(»tress, 
the Mfighal Emperors had hub little hold over the greater part 
of the district; and under Akbar and his sucoessors, the local 
ohieftoins were in a constant state of rebellion,* which was only 
suppressed by the strong forces sent against them, The Eajhs of 
Jagdispur resisted the Mughal armies for years until the unequal 
combat led to their entire destruotion ; and another chieftain, the 
Eaja of Bhojpur, also defied the Emperor, till he too was defeated 
and imprisoned. When Akbar at length set him at liberty on the 
payment of an enormous ransom, he again armed and oontinued 
in rebellion under Jahangir. This rising was not finally quelled 
till, Bhojpur having been sacked, his successor, Raj& Pratab, was 
‘ executed by Shah J ahan, while the Eani was forced to marry a 
Muhammadan courtier. 

The zamindars of Bhojpur long retained an independent 
position and considerable power, and the anther of the Sair- 
ul'Mutakharin refers to them as “bad men to a proverb,” 
“ famous both for their number and depredations as well as for 
their refraotory temper.” We learn that “ to their unbounded 
influence in their own extensive possessions they joined oonneotions 
of long standing with the independent zamindars and princes 
on the other side of the mountainous oountiy”; and their 
subjugation beoamo at last a matter of administrative necessity, 
Einally, the Governor of Bihar was sent by his uncle, Ali Vardi 
Khan, against these semi-independent chiefs ; and setting out at 
the head of a strong army and train of artillery, he succeeded 
in crushing them (1740-41 A,I).). “Few of the merchants of 
the district,” we are told, “ few of its inhabitants had not felt their 
exactions, and hardly any traveller could venture to pass through 
their lands without being stripped and, in cose of resistance, 
murdered. It would require a volume to enumerate the many 
violences and the many extortions they were perpetually putting 
into practice against all mankind. At last, after two engagements 
that cost much hlood, and two sieges that consumed much time, ' 
the refraotory zamindars were driven from their strongholds, their 
castles and habitations were destroyed, and the country was freed 
from their incursions and eternal violence. The young Viceroy 
having rid himself of these troublesome oppressors turned his 
views towards quieting tbe country, tranquillizing the minds of 
the husbandmen, establishing a revenue, and resuscitating the 
finances.” 


* See Notes from Mohamonadaix liistorkiiB, ty H. Blocbmaim, J« A. S. B., 
Vol. XL, Part 1, 18V1. 
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Biu’ing the trouhled limos whicli wituossod the decay oi the 
Mughal einpii’o and the rise of the British power, the district was 
frequently overrun by contending armies. Mustafa Khau, the 
rebolKous general of AliVordi Khan, retreated there in 1744 at 
the head of his Afghan followers, with the firm astui’anoe that ho 
would obtain the ready support of its disaffected zamindara. A 
pitched battle ensued at Jagdispur against the forces of the 
Q-overnor of Bihar, which ended in the defeat of the rehol 
general’s troops and his own death. Many of his otBoers and 
followers fled to the hills near Sasaram, from which all exit 
was hatred by the local zammdara, and thouoo addressed piteous 
appeals to the MarathSi Eaghujl Bhonsla to come to their rosouo- 
The Maratha, seeing the policy of attaching to bis oaiiso some 
thousand tried Afghan soldiers, set out from Birhhum and, having 
forded the Son, went into the hills of Sasaram (1746 A.D.). 
After efiecting a junction with the Afghans, he descended to 
the plains with an array which, after tliis addition to its 
strength, numbered 20,000 horse, and then retired to Arwal. 
In 1768 Sasaram again saw the passage of a large army. 
The Shahzada or Imperial Brinco, known afterwards as the 
Emperor Shah Alam, who had been appointed by his fatlior 
Suhahdar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, bad invaded Bihar with a 
mixed army of Afghans and Marathas in order to establish his 
claims to the Province. Ho had already invested Patna when 
the approach of Olive with, a small force of 460 Europeans 
and 3,600 sepoys forced the Mughal army to beat a hurried 
retreat to Sasaram. Thence the Sla&hzada moved his forces 
to the hanks of the Dargauti, where ho was joined by Pahlwan 
Singh, the powerful zammdar of SasarSm and Ohoinpur; and 
soon afterwards he* crossed the Kararonasa. Olivo,* who bad 
recently been made G-overnor of all the Oompany’s settlements in 
Bengal, thereupon marched from Patna against Pahlwan Singh, 
but that chieftain refused to give battle, and, after an inter- 
view with Olive at Sasaram, came to terms and disbanded his 
troops. 

One of the earliest measures of Mir Kasim after being invest- 
ed with the Nawahship was to establish his power over this part 
of his dominions, and with this object he marched in 1763 with 
a large force to Sasaram, which he made Lis head-quarters. No 
resistance, however, was offered to him; Pahlwan Singh and the 
other disaffected zamindars of Bhojpur fled the country and 
took refuge with Shixja-ud-daula; and the Nawah took possession 


* Siiir-iil-Mutfikliariii, Vol, 11, p. 321). 
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ol tlieii' lands, placed his own oolleotors in each zamindari, and 
supported them by strong bodies of troops. Mir Kasim remained 
some time at Sasaram, visited Rohtasgarh, and then returned 
to Monghyi’ after talcing measures to secure the tranc[uillity 
of the country. He put Shah Mai, the Diwfin of Eohtasgarh, 
in irons, imprisoned the Kiladar or commandant of the garrison, 
and left bodies of troops in various parts of the district. One 
offloer was idaoecl in command of Sasaram and Ohainpur ; his 
pay-master was stationed at Bhojpur with a whole brigade of 
horse and foot ; and, lastly, the infamous Somru held Buxar with 
a few regiments of sepoys and some field-pieces, • In the Sair-nl- 
Mutakharin wo find a brief notice of Somru’s management of 
Buxar, which is worthy of mention as giving an insight into both 
the state of the country and the methods of the man who was 
guilty of the massacre of the English at Patna. According to this 
account, “Somru, who as the chief man of the country, had a 
right to a portion of the booties made by those famous banditti of 
the Bhojpur country, invited them all to an entertainment before 
the fort of Buxar ; and as they all came whilst he was exercising 
a regiment of sepoys, he made them load with ball, and falling at 
onoe with fixed bayonets upon those misoroants, he put them all 
to death to the number of six hundred.” 

Subsequently, after his defeat at IJdhua Nullah and the 
capture of Patna by the English in 1763, Mir Kasim fell back 
on Tilothu, and having been joined there by his zanana, who 
brought with them the treasure he had left in Koht&sgarh, he 
fled through Sasaram to the dominions of the Nawfib of Oudh. 

On his return with Shuja-ud-daula in 1764, Shahabad was the » 
first to suffer from the ravages of the invading army, which, 
we are told, burned and plundered to th® distance of 5 or 6 kos 
. in every direotion, and did not leave a trace of population 
throughout the country they traversed. After his repulse at 
Patna, Shuja-ud-daula fell back to Buxar, where he strongly 
entrenched himself; and it was here in October 1764 that 
Major Monro advanced against him and won the decisive battle 
which finally made the British masters of the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal, ^ 

The English wore not left long in peaceable possession of the Chalt^ 
district, as Ohait Singh, the Eaja of Benares, who had for eotae. yg^g]^;*,, 
time been disaffected, finally broke out in open rebellion in 1781. 

Ohait Singh’s dominions included a large tract in Shahabad, ns 
his father, Balwant Singh, had seized the north-western portion 
of the district in order to consolidate his power and establish a 
strategical basis on the south of the Ganges, With this ohjeot' 
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he annexed in 1764 the large pargana “ Koyra Mugror,” which 
then appertained to Shah&bftd, and occupied it with an oyerpower- 
ing force of his own troops and a large contingent of MarathS 
cayalry; and in 1768 with the help of Somm he captured the 
fort of Seringah, 4 miles south of Ohausa, and expelled theUjjain 
chief of the Bhojpur family from that part of the country. The 
power of Ohait Singh thus extended up to Buxar ; and for several 
years before his final revolt the English garrison woro practically 
confined to the walls of the fort. As early as 1778 the zamJndars 
in the neighbourhood of Buxar gave out publicly that the English 
would not long retain the ooimtry, and got possession of two 
24-pounders which had been simk in a boat on its way to Ohunar, 
saying that the English would not need them but they themselves 
would. In 1779 attacks were frequently made on the sepoys and 
servants of the ofiloers at Buxar, when they ventured into Ohait 
Singh’s country ; the Buxar ohaudhri, who had the temerity to cross 
the river, was put in irons for 19 days and made to pay a fine ; and 
no redress for these grievances could bo obtained from the offloors 
of the Baja. His agents were constantly emiloyed in tampering 
with the fidelity of the sepoys of the garrison, and many of them 
deserted and took service with him. When "Warren Hastings 
finally proceeded by river to Benares in 1781, Ohait Singh met 
him at Buxar, accompanied by. a fleet carrying 2,000 armed 
men; while the country along both banks of the Ganges was 
occupied by masses of troops belonging to the Eaja, who was 
prepared, if necessary, to overcome the slender retinue of the 
Governor-General. • The interview, however, passed oflE quietly ; 
and Ohait Singh afterwards sought Warren Hastings in his 
piimaoe, and throwing himself at his feet inofessed the deepest 
repentance for the past and perfect resignation to his co m mands. 
When Ohait Singh rose in revolt shortly afterwards, there was 
httle actual fighting in Shahabad. Major Orawfurd marched 
with his regiment from Sherghati to Akbarpur, where he out a 
road and dragged his guns up the Kaimur plateau ; Bikramajit 
Singh, the Eaja of Bhojpur, and his relative Bhup Narayan of 
JagdJspur, each raised and equipped a body of trpoos and marched 
with him ; and though large forces of the rebels occupied the 
hills, Orawfurd succeeded in getting through without molestation 
to Bijaigarh, where he had been directed to proceed in order to 
intercept Ohait Singh’s troops from Eamnagar. 

. Shahabad has thenceforth had on uneventful history broken 
only by the Mutiny of 1867, when it again became the arena 
of more than one sangixihary conflict. The army was largely 
recruited from Shahabad, and here, as in Oudh, the sepoys found 
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sympatliy and support ; Kuar Singh, the powerful zamindar of 
J agdlspur, declared, in their favour ; and it required a long and 
tedious campaign to stamp out the rising in the district. It was 
overrun by Kuar Singh and the mutineers from Dinapore imme- 
diately after the outbreak at that station ; and Arrah, with, its 
jail broken open, its convicts released and its treasury pdundered, 
wns the scone of a defence which is one of the most stirring 
episodes of the Mutiny {vide article on Avrah. town), The 
mutinous sepoy regiments who had risen at Dinapore made 
straight for Shahabad with a force 2,000 strong, and, being 
joined by Kuar Singh and his levies, they marched on Arrah. 
The small band of Europeans stationed there shut themselves up 
in their little fortress with a faithful force of 50 Sikhs, and there 
held out for a long eight days. A relieving party of 416 
officers and men headed by Captain Dunbar proceeded in a 
steamer from Dinapore to their rescue ; but the attempt only ended 
in miserable failure. They were landed at the nearest point to 
Arrah, and pushing on through the night, they succeeded in 
getting almost into the suburbs of the town by midnight without 
meeting any of the enemy. They appear to have been ^jpnfldent 
that their advance would not he opposed ; although the moon had 
set at eleven o’clock and it was pitch dark, no scouts were sent 
forward; and marohiug oarelesaly on they fell blindly into an 
ambuscade. Suddenly a tremendous fire was poured in ou them 
from a thiok mango-grove by the side of the road ; Dunbar himself 
fell with a large number of his men at the flrst volley ; and the 
survivors fired helplessly into space or into one another. At last, 
on officer got hold of a bugler and had the assembly called in a 
field dose by. Here the men gathered together and found some 
shelter in a small tank, hut their white summer uniforms made 
them an easy target for the mutineers, who, oonoeaUng themselves 
behind walls and trees, were safe from the random fire of the 
Europeans and shot them down at their leisiue. At daybreak 
it was decided to retire to the river from which they had started, 
but the retreat soon degenerated into a x’out. For a long 15 
miles they struggled on under a hot fire, as the ditohes, jungle, 
houses, and in fact all the places of cover along the road were 
lined with the rebels. Man after man dropped down ; tb.ey could 
see no enemy, only puffs of smoke ; and when the troops tried to 
charge, the mutineers, safe in ambixsh, laughed at their impotent 
rage. At last, they reached the rivei*, only to find their boats 
stranded ; and the exhausted soldiers had to stand huddled on the 
bank, exposed to the pitiless fire of their pursuers until they could 
be got off. Many were shot as they tj-ied to cross the stream ; 
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others, -who plunged in to osoapo the enemy’s fire, were drowned ; 
and only a sony remnant rcaolicd tlio steamer wMeli ^Yas waiting 
to oany them hack to Dinaporo. Had not tho amnnmition of 
lliG insurgents run short, hardly a man would have escaped ; and, 
tts it was, out of the 416 nion who left Dinaporo, 160 were killed, 
and of the survivors only ahout oO escaped unwounded. But 
disastrous as Avas their retreat, it was rodoemod by individual acts 
of heroism. Mr. Boss Mangles, of the Indian Civil Servioo, 
canied a Avouuded soldier the last 6 miles of the way till he 
reached the stream, and then swam with his helpless burden to a 
boat, Mr. MoDouell of tlio same servioo was in a boat whioh 
chifted iielplcssly back into the bank every time it was pusiiod oif, 
as the rebels had taken away the oars and laslied the rudder. The 
thirty-five soldiers in the boat were sheltered from fire by the 
usual thatoh covering, but while the nidder was fixed, they 
remained at Bio moroy of the enemy. At this crisis, MoDonell, 
though himself wounded, stepped out of the shelter, oHmbed on to 
the roof of the boat, perched himself on the rudder, and cutting 
the lashings under a hail of bullets, suooeeded in getting the boat 
under 'W-y. Both those oiviHans received the Victoria Gross as a 
reward for their bravoiy. 

In tlie meantime, the little garnson at Aixah, who had 
listened eagerly to the soimd of firing, and, hearing it die away, 
knew that the attempt to roHevo them had failed, gallantly held 
out against the hordes which invested their diminutive fortress. 
Help, however, was soon to come from an unexpeotod source. 
Major Vincent Eyre of the Bengal Artillery, while steaming up 
the Ganges with his horse battery of 6 guns and a company of 
European gunners, touched at Buxar en route for Ghampm, and 
heard that the Europeans at Ai-rah were besieged. He imme- 
diately landed, and taking with him 150 men of the 8th 
Eusiliers, a few mounted volunteers, and three guns with 34 
artillery men, started for Arrah on the 30th July. Bain had 
been faUing for some weeks, and the country was well nigh 
impassable ; the guns had to be drawn by bullocks taken from 
the plough ; and slow progress was made. On the 1st August 
the dismal tidings came from Dinaporo that the detachment 
sent to relieve An’ah had been repulsed with the loss of half 
their number ; hut Eyre determined to push on, and after 2 days’ 
hard marching he tmived at Bihlganj, where the enemy had 
destroyed a bridge oA'or a deep stream, which forced him to make 
a flank movement to get clear of the raihvay embankment. Here, 
at Gujrajganj, he met the forces of Knar Singh, and after a sharp 
engagement dispersed them vith a bayonet charge. They never 
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rallied ; and Eyre niarolied straight into Arrah, Tvliere lie arrived 
on the morning of the 8rd August, and relieved the little garrison. 
After resting his men, ho dotormined to pursue the old Eajpiit 
to his junglo fastness at Jagdispur. Having been, reiirforoed by 
200 men of tho 10th Eoot and 100 of Kattray’s Sikhs, Eyro 
marched from. Arrah, and on the 11th August arrived before 
Jagdispnr, -where tlie rebel ohief had stored a vast amount of 
grain, enough, it is said, to feed an army of 20,000 men. for six 
months, and had also established a manufactory of arms and 
amrannition. Aiter some junglo-flghtiug, tJie stronghold was 
captured ; tho grain was redistributed among the villagers from 
whom it had been forcibly taken ; and the principal buildings -were 
blown up. Knar Singh himself lied towards Sasaram, -with 
some imitinoers of the dOth Rogimoiit, and then passed on to 
Banda, Oawupore and Lucknow. 

In April 1858, however, defeated at Ammgai-h and himself 
wounded and dying, he again crossed into Shahabad and took 
shelter at Jagdispur; the British detaohment which marched 
against him from Arrali suffered a disastrous repmlse with the 
loss of guns and ammunition; and though Knar Singh him- 
self died a few days afterwards, his followers maintained their 
footing in the district under his brother Amar Singh. Reinforced 
not only from across tho Ganges but also from the discontented 
sepoy population of the district itself, liopoless of ultimate 
Buoooss and thereby rendered more desperate, aided by its 
position in dense jungles and the intense heat of the sun, the 
rebel force long hold its ground under the bold and determined 
leadership of Amur Singh, and resisted all attempts at dislodge- 
ment. Marauding bands soonred tho country ; and on account of 
its exposed state, tho establishment at Arrah had to be moved 
to Buxar on tho abandonment of Gorakhpur. Sasaram was 
attacked and plundered by 2,000 of the insurgents ; Eobtas and 
its neighbourhood were infested by a considerable force of 
mutineers ; and another rebel leader with a baud of Bhojpur 
men openly made grants to his followers and gave out that the 
British rule was at an end. The extensive jungles round Jagdis- 
pm’ afforded the rebels a safe refuge, and discharged sepoys 
and bad oharaotora from tho surrounding disfalots swelled their 
numbers ; but then rale was one of terror, and they maintained 
their position and obtained snjiplies by a system of uncompro- 
mising severity and barbarity. Tho following account, which 
has been condensed from Holmes’ History of tho Indian Mutiny, 
gives a description of tho last stand made by the insiu’gents and 
of their final subjugation. 
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On hearing .the news of tho defeat of the Airah force at 
Jagdispur, General Sir Edward Lugard hastened to Siiahahad from 
Azimgarh and at once began to make the most strenuous efforts to 
subdue the rebels. His great ditBoulty was to get at them. The 
jungle, through which they could easily thread their way, offered 
a serious obstacle to tho movements of his unwieldy oolumns. Ilis 
soldiers, therefore, working like ooolios in tho suffocating heat, 
out roads through tho tangled maze. Again and again they 
brought parties of the rebels to action, and invariably defeated 
them. But the rebels ran away as often as they wore attacked, 
and simply did their best to annoy their opponents by doing 
as much damage and making as great a disturbanoo as they 
could. By the middle of June Lugard Avas so exhausted by 
the hardships, the fatigue, and the anxiety which he had under- 
gone, that he was obliged to resign his command and go homo. 

All through the sweltering summer months the wretched 
struggle dragged on. Douglas, who suooeeded Lugard, bad 
7,000 men under his command, and he spared neither himself 
nor them ; but it was all tliat he could do to keep the insurrection 
within ; tho country rvas so sodden by the rains that 

operations on a large scale were for the timo impossible ; and 
he was obUged to wait until the return of tJio dry season should 
enable him to execute his plans for hunting down his enemies. 
Yet he could give his weary soldiers no rest ; for the Grand 
Trunk Load had to be guarded, and numerous petty expeditions 
had to he undertaken. The men of one regiment were so ill that 
they could hardly eat or sleep ; and the moat robust suffered 
from the alternation of soorohing suns and drenching showers. 
Meanwhile the rebels rvere praotically masters of Shahabad. 
Breaking up into small parties, they roamed over the country, 
maintaining themselves by plunder, and wreaking savage 
vengeance on all who refused to help them. One party 
made a raid upon Gaya, burst open the gaol, and released 
the prisoners. Another swooped down upon Arrah, and fired 
a number of bungalows. Placards appeared, offering rewards 
for the heads of the English offioinls. At last, however, the 
time oame for Douglas to execute his plan. Dividing his foroe 
into seven columns, he arranged that four should move from 
Buxar, driving the rebels before them towards Jagdispur, and 
with a fifth, which was in the noighhoiirhood of Saanram, form a 
oonneoted line from the Ganges to the Son, and thixs hem in the 
western and southern sides of the jungle, while two others should 
hem it in on the east. As the Ganges bounded it on the north, the 
rebels would be compassed in on every side, and must sumnder. 
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On the 13th of Ootoher the oolumna began to moye, and 
every hour the ring within which the rebels were confined 
became smaller. On the 15th all the columns wore within a short 
distance of the jungle ; and Douglas issued orders to his 
ooramanders to close simultaneously on to it. But one column 
was delayed for some hours by a sudden inundation; and the 
rebels, promptly soming the opportunity, rushed out of the jungle, 
and struck eastwards with the object of crossing the Son. 

Major Sir Henry Havelock then suggested that the oneway to 
neutralize the advantage which the rebels derived from their 
superior speed would be to pursue them with mounted infantry 
armed with Enfield rifles, who would be able to overtake them 
and keep them engaged until a supporting force should come 
up and annihilate them. Douglas approved of the idea, and at 
8 o’clock on the night of the 18th, Havelock set out from the 
neighbourhood of Jagdispnr with 60 mounted infantry, under 
orders to make for Arrah, and thence move up the left bank of 
the Son. A force of cavalry followed him ; and at 10 o’clock 
an infantry column was despatched, and pursued a course parallel 
with and north of the rebels’ line of flight, Douglas himself, 
with another infantry column, marched for An’ah at daybreak. 
Within a few hours the rebels found themselves headed, and 
turned round and fled southwards. Their pursuers dogged them. 
The country was flooded, and the mounted infantry were up to 
then’ saddles in water ; but the rebels were going at a terrific 
pace, and, though the horses rapidly became exhausted, the 
ohase had to he maintained. On the afternoon of the following 
day, Havelook overtook the rear-guard of the fugitives, drove 
them into a village, and shut them up in it until an infantry 
column oame up to his aid. Three hundi'ed of the rebels were 
soon destroyed. Two hundred more darted out of the village, 
and made a desperate effort to rejoin their comrades, hut were 
hunted down, and shot or sabred. The main body fled on, 
doubling again and again like hares. Still the mounted infantry 
kept up the chase ; hut numbers of horses dropped down dead, 
and every villager whom Havelook. questioned about the direction 
which the fugitives had taken lied. On the evening of the 
23rd he got within a few hundred yards of them ; but the horses 
were too tired to be able to pass them ; and though sorely 
harassed by the rifles of their pursuers, they succeeded in esoap- 
ing into the Kaimur hills. 

But there was stiU no res'- for them or for the British. It 
was an axiom of the Oommander-in-Ohief that no district could he 
regarded as subdued while a single armed rebel remained witbin 
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it. He therefore ordered Douglas to dislodge the fugitives 
from their new asylum. The undertaking involved extraordinary 
toil and hardsliip. Tlie liills were ooverod with dense jungle and 
huge boulders, which greatly impeded the progress of the columns. 
In many places tlio ground was so slippery that the baggage 
animals fell down. Still Douglas porsbvered. At midnight ontlie 
24th of November, ho saw fires burning some way oil in the 
jungle. As silently as door-stalkars tlio troops kept along till, 
wlxon they wore within 60 yards of the fires, a few figures rose 
and moved ofl!. The troops olmrged. The rebels stole down (ho 
hills, entered the plains, and tried to cross tho Ganges But the 
captains of sonic steamers ivhieh wore patrolling tho river opened 
fire upon them, and sent them flying from tho hank. Their 
spirit was now at last broken. They no longer attempted to 
pi’oserve their organization. The leaders fled for their lives. Tlio 
rest skulked off hy twos and threes to their homes ; and, before 
tlie close of the year, peace was restored to the land, 

Shababad presents a great conti’ast to the neighbouring district 
of Qaya ia the absence of the Buddhist images and temples whicli 
are so numerous i)i that part of ancient Hagadha. In tlio greater 
part of the Gaya district oollootions of ancient statuary, grouped 
under the village tree and frequently including Buddhist 
soulptures, are a common sight ; but as soon as tho Sou ia crossed, 
they almost entirely disapipear, and with tlie exception of the 
Asoka inscription at Sasaram, thoi'o is a noticeable abseuoe of 
Buddhist remains. Anoieut Hindu relics are almo,st as rare, the 
oldest building being the Mnndesivari temple ; and though there 
are numerous Brahraanioal temples, suoli as those at Baidyauath 
and Deo Barunarak, few belong to a very early period. Tho 
Muhammadans have left far grander monuments to bear witness 
to their power than the Hindu rulers of the district ; and the 
finest struotures now extant belong to tbe Suri dynasty or tbe 
Mughal period, such as the magnificent specimens of sepulohral 
architeotnre at Sasaram and Ohainpur and the interesting hill 
forts of Rohtas and Shergarh. The principal buildings of 
arobreological or historioal interest are described in Ohaptor XV, 
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THE PEOPLE. 

SiiAUAEAD -was one o£ tho distiiota statistically surveyed by gmbhai, 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in the beginning of tho 19th oentmy, 
when the boundaries were much the same as at present, except 
that a portion of Mirzapur projected into it across the Karam- popuia- 
nasa, and a long narrow strip of land, now lying in the distriot of 
Ghazipur botwoon the Ganges and Gogra, was included in it. 

He estimated the area at 4,087 square miles, with a population of 
1,419,620 souls, giving an average density of 347 to tho square 
inilo. In 1849, a return based upon the survey of 1844-46 
showed the ai-ea as 4,404 square miles, and the population as 
I 602,274 or 364 per square mile. Tho first regulax census was 
taken in 1872, wlien the enumeration disclosed a total population 
of 1 723 974 persons ; the area Avaa taken at 4,386 square miles, 
and 'the average density of .the population was 393 persona 
per square mile. The population of the district as at present • 
constituted was then 1,710,471, and by the census of 1881 it had 
increased to 1,949,900. During tho next 10 year's there was a 
further growth amounting to 5-8 per cent , and in 1891 the 
population was returned os 2,060,679 persons; the increase 
shown in these two decades being largely due to the development 
of cultivation and the influx of immigrants caused by the opening 
of the Son Canals. TEs growth of population was, however, not 
sustained, and the census of 1901 showed a dooline, the number of 
inhabitants recorded being 1,962,696 persons. _ Tho principal 
statistics of this census will Vie found in the statistical A-ppendix. 

The decrease was in great part due to t'^^o causes : the out- Census of 
break of plague at the time of the census and the general un- 
healthiness of the distriot. . Shahabad had escaped the ravages of 
plague until sliortly before the census, when it broke out in the 
bead-quarters station. The outbrealr was not a severe one and 
the number of deaths reported was small, but the alarm which 
the plague epidemic created was sufficient to drive to thoir houses 
most of the temporary setders in the distriot; and in the event 
only 26,877 foreign-horn males were found in Shahabad, as oom- 
paied with 73,184 ten years previously. This loss of temporary 
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settlers afieoted the results of the enumeration oonsiderahly, 
more especially as the increase of population in 1891 -was very 
largely accounted for by immigration. It is a noticeable fact that 
in tlie Arrah tliana alone, which in that year returned an increase 
of 12 per cent., as many as 6'6 per cent, of the population were 
immigrants from other distriots ; and, if immigrants are excluded, 
the district actually lost as a whole rather than gained in the 
decade ending in 1891, a fact due to the persistent fever which 
was never absent since the year 1879. During the next decade 
the district maintained its reputation for unhealthiness, it was 
visited by famine, and fever continued to cause great mortality. 
It is not altogether surprising, therefore, that these adverse 
conditions resulted in a decrease in the population amounting to 
97,883 or 47 per oent. The falling ofi was most marked in the 
Bhabua sub-division, where it was due to the uhhealthiness of the 
climate and to the migration of the people to more favoured 
ports of the district, especially dining the famine of 1896-97. 
Elsewhere the decrease was greatest in the Arrah thana, where it 
may be wholly ascribed to the exodus on account of the plague. 
The only thanas that gained ground were Sasaram, Bilcramganj 
and Dohrl, tlnee of the four poUoe circles forming the Sasaram 
sub-division ; the area under .irrigation is greater here than in 
other ports of the district, and the construction of the Mughalsarai- 
* Gaya Eailway also caused an influx of labour into portions of the 
tract. On the other hand, Piru thana in the head-quarters' sub- 
division, which borders on tins tract and which also has a plentiful 
supply of canal water, was practically stationary. 

Uonslty of In the district as a whole there are 449 persons to the square 
niile, as compared with the average of 400 per square mile 
for the whole of Bengal, and of 653 for the Patna Division ; the 
density of the population in Shahabad is, in fact, loss than in 
any other district in the Division except Gaya (437 per square 
mile). It varies considerably in different ports ; it is greatest in 
the rich and highly cultivated tracts to the north and north-east, 
where the people axe prosperous and well-to-do; but decreases 
towards the south and south-east, where a large area is covered by 
the Kaimur hills, which afford but scanty space for cultivation and 
support a sparse population thinly scattered over the plateau. 
These factors result in a marked variation between the northern 
and southern sub-divisions, as those of Sasaram and Bhabua 
support less than half of the number of persons to the square mile 
which the more fertile areas in the head-quarters and Buxar 
sub-divisions maintain. Statistics of the population appear in 
the separate Appendix, from which it will be seen that the 
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pressure of the population on the land is greatest in the Airah. 
thana, ■where there is the enormous number of 890 persons to the 
square mile, and that the minimum is reached in the thinly 
populated tract comprised in the Bhabua thSna, which with 181 
persona to the square mile is more sparsely inhabited than any 
tract in South Bihar. 

Emigration to the Oolonies is more popular in Shahabad than Migration, 
elsewhere in Bengal, and during the decade ending in 1901 it 
supplied nearly half of the emigrants from the Province, The 
volume of such permanent migration is, however, small ; the total 
number of emigrants in these 10 years was only 7,633; out 
of 1,170 persons registered in Shahabad in the last year of the 
decade only 643 were natives of the district ; and in 1904 the 
number of emigrants registered was as low as 240. On the other 
hand, a considerable niimber find their way to the labour districts 
of Assam, and in 1901 that Pro-vince contained over 16,000 
emigrants from Shahabad. The interchange of population with 
tbe contiguous districts of the United Provinces leaves the number 
of its inhabitants practically unchanged; at the last census 42,183 
natives of Ballia, Q-hazIpur, Benares and Mirzapnr were residing 
in Shahabad, while the number of emigrants enumerated in those 
4 districts was 42,880. There is a similar ebb and flow between 
Shahabad and the adjoining districts in Bengal ; it loses slightly 
to Palamau, but gains from the South Bihar districts ; and the 
balance is on the whole in its favour, as the immigrants at the 
last census numbered 36,815 and the emigrants only 23,206. 

As regards more chstant places in Bengal, the emigrants are for 
inore niunerous, numbering 77,856 as compared with 3,560 
immigrants. Many inhabitants of Shahabad seek service of 
different hinds in Lower Bengal; they are greatly in demand « 
all over the Province as zamindars’ peons and clubmen ; and 
large numbers migrate during the winter months in search of 
field-work. They are specially numerous in Pumea, North 
Bengal, Dacca and Calcutta; and in 1901 altogether 15,090 
emigrants were enumerated in the metropolis, 10,300 of these 
being males. 

Shahabad is distinctly an agrioultural district ; and of the Town* 
total population only 6 per cent, live in urban areas, the remainder 
of the inhabitants congregating in 6,616 villages. There are 
only six towns, Arrah, Bhabua, Buxar, Dumraon, Jagdispur and 
Sasaram, with an aggregate population of 118,106; and Arrah 
alone accounts for ahont two-fifths of the whole number. At the 
last census all the towns, except Sasaram, showed a decrease, 
wbioh was, however, very slight in the case of Arrah and was 
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probably due to the apiJearaneo of plague there sliortly before 
the enumeration. In Bhabna the decrease was heavy, and tliat 
town has now only about the same number oE inhabitants as 
in 1881. 

Sox aiui In ponimon with other Bihar distriots, Sliahabad has a marked 
“Be- excess of females over males, there being 1,096 females to every 

, thousand males, a ratio liighor than elsewlioro in the distriots 

lying south of the Q-angos. The proportion of unmarried persons is 
also higher than in any of the latter districts, viz,, '128 out of 1,000 
males and 296 out of every thousand females. In spite oE tlio 
large number of emigrants from tho district, tlio mean ago of the 
population is higher than in other parts of tlio Province, except in 
Central Bengal. This is only what is to ho expected in a deolining 
population whore births are comparatively few in number : and 
. having regard to tlie decrease in the population which has taken 
placoj tho wonder is that the average ago has not risen to a liiglier 
figure. 

Public The health of the peoide is dealt with in ’Chapter IV, ayd 
iienitii, gu^ce here to say thaf even in the villages tlie tendency 

of the people is towards aggregation, and that instead of- living 
in hamlets, each nestling withm its own bolt of trees, as in 
Bengal, they cluster in closely packed villages, usually consisting 
of a main street with narrow and ill-vontilated side lanes. 
The sanitary conditions are extremely primitive, while the apathy 
of the people and the unwholesome habits to which they are 
rooted render the task of village sanitation on any approoiablo 
scale most difficult. In the towns, matters are better, as a re'^ular 
system of oonservanoy is kept up ; but none of them except Arrali 
have a pure water-supply, and none possess adequate drainage. 

• like the villages, they suffer from crowded and badly aligned 
blocks of houses* intersected by narrow lanes, and the mortality 
from plague, dysentery and cholera is generally greater than in 
the rural areas. 

Educft- The education of the peopie is referred to in Chapter XIV, 
from which it wiS. be seen that they are baokwai'd iu this respecl, 
especially in the south of the district. 

Languago. The vernacular current over the whole district is the dialect of 
Bihfiri Hindi called Bhojpuri,* after the pargana of Bhofpur, which 
was formerly the centre of the power of the Dumraon Bay This 
dialect, which is spoken by 1,901,363 persons in the district, has 
been characterized as a handy ai-ticle mad§ for ciUTent use, not too 
much encumbered by grammatical subtleties, and suitable to an ^ 

* For a full account of Bhojpnrt, see Qrier^n’s Linguistic Survey of India^ 

Vol. V, from which this sketch of the dialect has been condensed. 
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alert and active peojple. In contrast with the Maitliili dialect, it 
pronoxinces tire vowel a with the clear sharp-cut aceeut heard all 
over central Ilindnstan'; and mr tl\o other hand it possesses a long 
drawled vowel a which givos a tone to the wliole laugunf^e. 'The 
form current in Siiahahad is tiro standard Thojpnri, wliioh 
exhibits a local poonliarity in pnnf erring the letter r to t in the 
conjugation ol (he auxiliary verb (a.r/., barn, Jio is, instead of 
hate), B]ioj[inri lias soaroely any indigenous literature, thougli 
a few hoohs have been pirintod in it, and numerous songs are 
current, such as the epic of tho coAvlierd Lorilc, and what Dr. 
Griorson calls the Bhojpuri National Anthem, i.c., (he song of the 
stick, in which the many Aortiies of the lalhi are relienrsecl. ' The 
charaotor in general use in waiting Bhojpnri is thelCaithi, hut the’ 
Devanagari is also used by tlio educated classes. There is an old 
belief tliat the Kliainvars in the south speak a sepiarate sub-dialect, 
but examination has shown that tlieir language is the same as tho 
ordinary Bliojpuri of the district. 

jVrulmmmadans’ and lidyasths -mostly speak tlie Awadhi dialect 
of Eastern Hindi (literally the language of Oudh) ; and Dr, 
Grierson oonBidors that this is possibly an example of the survival 
of the influence of the former Muhammadan court of Lucknow. 

It is estimated tliat in Shahabad 137,000 persons speak .Awadhi ; 
and this dialect is also commonly used as a sort of language of ^ 
politeness by tbe rustics who have picked it up from tlieir Musal- 
man friends and imagine it to be the Hindustani of polite society. 

The ^Devanagari and tbe Kaitbi ebaraoters are both used in 
writing Awadhi ; and the Persian eharaoter is also oooasionally 
used by the educated classes. 

The occupations of the people are discussed in Chapter IX, Occupa- 
which shows that the great majority are dep)endent for their 
liveliliood on agriculture. 

By religion, nearly 93 per cent, of the population are Hindus Riiw- 
(1,819,641) and practically all the remainder are Muhammadans 
(142,213) . The latter are relatively less numerous than in any 
other district in Bihar, forming only 7-25 per cent, of the popu- Muimm- 
lation, a result hardly to be expieoted considering the strong foot- '‘na'ans. 
ing they acquired in tho south. Here a number of Rajputs and 
other Hindu castes turned Musalman, some being made converts 
by force and others finding substantial advantages in voluntarily 
embracing Islam. Suob Mubammadans are not uncommon in 
several villages in Gbainpur, where they still practise many Hindu 
customs. The chief centre of the Muhammadans is in SasarAm 
town, where tliey account fer over 42 per cent, of 'the population. 

Many of tliem are Pathaus, who are probably descended from, the 

D 2 
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members of tlie household of Hasan Siir Shah and Slier Shah, but 
there were Muhammadans in the town long before this period and 
the anoestors of the Sajjada-nashin vibtb faMn there at a much 
earlier time. The leading Muhammadan families are, however, 
immigrants of a comparatively recent date. The Ohaudliris of 
An’ah are, it is true, said to have settled there in the time of 
Firoz Shah, but other families have come into Shahabad at a far 
later time, as after the Ml of Dellii in 17o9 there, was an influx 
of members of the Muhammadan nobility attached to the Mughal 
court who retired with their followers to the Jaglrs they lield in 
this district. 

OhristlftnB, There ore only 375 Ohristians, mostly of European and Eura- 
'sian descent. A congregation of about 60 Native Ohristians is 
' attached to the only mission working in the district, the German 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission of Eanohi. This mission has a 
hranoh at Buxar, where a German minister educates native orphans 
and eonduots evangelistic work. 

.Tains. Except for a few Brahmos, the only other religion represented 

at the census was that of the Jains, who number in oil 449 and who 
‘are almost entirely confined to the town of Arrab. It may, how- 
ever, be questioned whether the Agraharis* in Sasaram should not 

Sikhs. have been recorded as Sikhs by religion. ’This is a caste following 
the trade of cloth and groin merchants, which is divided into two 
classes, known as the Singh Agraharis and the Munria Agraharis. 
The former, who number about 600 persons, profess to be follow- 
ers of the Guru Govind Singh, revere the Gronth, and regard it 
as an essential of their religion to keep the outward signs of 
Sikhism. In this belief,' they abstain from tobacco, keep their hair 
and beard unshorn, wear the iron karacl or bracelet, the wooden 
kanga or comb, and the kachh or short drawers. The other sect, 
the Munrias, T^ho are numerically insignificant, are followers of 
Nanak, revere his Qranth and phave like other Hindus. The 
Agraharis say they have been settled in Sasaram for 14 or 15 
generations, and point to the north as their original home. Th^ 
still observe a form of initiation for outsiders, like the or 
, amrit of orthodox Sikhs, which they call klianda amrit chakhao or 
eharm amrii chakhao, and they also keep up the ceremony of knva 
parsh&d or the Sikh rite of communion. 

BsHer. In recent years the only religious movements of any note 
1893-94, when there was an outburst of religious excite- 
ment which found expression in the anti-Mne-Hlling agitation. 


* See the Agraharis of Sasaraw, by L. S. S. O’Malley, J. A, S. B., Vol. I/XXTII, 
Part III, 1904. 
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the ploughmen’s begging movement and the tree-daubing mys- Anti . kino- 
tery. The first movement appears to have been due to the ag/taiHon. 
activity ol the G-orakshini Sahhas or associations for the protection 
of cattle. These societies, the legitimate obj eot of ■which is the 
care of diseased, aged and otherwise useless cattle, started a 
crusade against the kilhng of kine, sent out emisspies to preach 
their doctrines, and oolleoted subscriptions to further their objects. 

The relations bet-weon Hindus and Muhammadans soon became 
severely strained, and in various praiis of the district the feeling 
aroused among the former manifested itself in the rescue of cattle * 

■from Muhammadans and in objections to their slaughtering cattle 
and selling the meat. The ohmax of popular excitement was 
finally reached at the end of August 1893, when two very serious 
riots occurred at Koath in the Sasaram sub-division. In the first 
of these a large conooirrse of Hindus assembled from the neighbour- 
ing villages and made a raid on the Muhammadan butchers of * 

Koath, who were charged with having caught and slaughtered a 
Brahmanr bull. In revenge for this outrage, the Muhammadans 
made an attack on the Hindu quarter, in the course of which 
guns were used and several persons were severely injured. The 
facts proved at the trials which ensued and in the course of a 
subsequent local enquiry showed that a large number of villages 
for several miles round Koath were either directly impUoated or 
were in such a disturbed state as to necessitate measures for 
preserving the peace ; and a largo body of additional poKce was 
accordingly quartered for one year in Koath and 46 other 
villages. 

The ploughmen’s begging movement, or as it should more Plough, 
properly be called the Mahadeo poyd, was a curious exhibition of ^ 

religious feeling whioli occurred soon afterwards. All ploughmen, moTOment. 
the story goes, were obliged to give their cattle ’three days’ rest, 
and go round the neighbouring ■villages begging. With the 
proceeds three wheaten cakes were prepared — one for the plough- 
man himself, one for his cattle, while the third had to be 
!)uried under their stalls. This penance was performed by the 
people in consequence of a rumour that the god Mahadeo bad 
imposed it to expiate the sin oommitted by the agrionltural oom- 
munity in overworking their cattle. From a note furnished by 
Mr. 0. A. Oldham, i.e.s., who was Suh-divisional Officer of 
Buxar at the time, it appears that the origin of tbe movement in 
this distriot was a rumour that a man was ploughing a field when 
Mahadeo appeared to him in the form of q, Brahman and warned 
him not to plough except ■with four oxen. The ploughman replied 
that it was not his business to say how many oxen, should he 
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used, but the busiuoas oi Mb luaster. The mau's maBter, wbo 
, appears to , have boon consulted, deolinod to allow, lour oxen 
for one, plough; and the ploughman then wont on with his 
ploughing. Mahadoo again appeared to him in the saiiio guise, 
and asked him to look boMnd him. As ho did so, ho notieod 
that his plough and pair of oxen had disappoai'od, and ho hiinsolf 
booain© suddenly bUnd. Tho fitory w'ont on that Mahadoo next 
appeared to his master m a dream, warning him that lio must use 
^foiu’ oxen to a plough, or use throe, hut only idough up to midday. 
Mahadoo also exhorted him to he more attentive to liia Avorship 
in future, and presorihod tlio folloAving puja as a penance, lie 
. was to go round tho country-side begging for 21 months heforo 

the Holi festival cairying a ploughshare, and for 2-o'.mont]LS after 
the lloli carrying the jualli or yoke, and after tho Ohaitnomi. a 
hmqa, or hairoAV. He was to break his waist-string, take one 
Gorakhpur! pice with him, and heg ten other such pice. From 
the ten pice obtained by begging ho -Avas to spend (uio pice in 
piu'chasing anoAV Avaist-striug;,onc pice Avas to ho spent on 
for hom-, one pice to be given to a Brabmuu as dtihshina ; 
the remaining pioo AA^oro to bo spout on flour, Avith Avljiob throe 
ohapatis were to be made in the coAvsbod. One of tbeso iihaj)aUs 
he Avas to eat himself ; the second he Avas to bury in the cowshed, 
and the third be was to give to one of his oxen to oat. 

Though the alleged appearance of Mahadoo Avas said to have 
taken place only a day before, people flocked in to bathe in the 
Ganges from all sides of tho suh-division, from places tAventy and 
tMrty miles away in diCforout dirootions, shoAving that tho rumour 
had been spread from village to village Avith marvellous rapidity. , 
One of the most romaikahlo featares of this pvijd, Avas tho sornini- 
^ lous owe with which for some weeks the people oontiuued to 

cany out the orders Avbioh they supposed- had been given them 
by their god. The ronxaakably elaborate nature of this penance 
■gives reason, however, to suppose that it had boon carefully 
thought out, and its inception and spread among the villagers 
has been attributed to the efforts of those interested in tho 
Gorakshini agitation to keep the movement afloat. 

Tlio true- Troe-dauhing Avas another Avidospread movement, the moaning 
mystery. which still affords ground for speoulation. ■ By tho most reli- 
• able reports it comanenood about tho latter end of Fehruaiy 1894 

in the north-east coimer of Bihar in the neighhourhood of tho 
Janakpur shrine, Avhicli lies across tho border in Nepal. The 
movement oouaisfed in marking frees Avith datibs of- mud, in 
which were stuck hairs of diileront animals, buffaloes’ hair and 
pigs’ bristloa predominating. It sloAvly spread through tho 
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Gangotio districts, oaatwards into Bliagalpur and Puruea, and 
westwards tlixongh many of tlio districts of the United Provinces. ^ 

It appeared in a few places in this district, where it was traced in 
several instanoes to wandering gangs of sadhus. As an explanation 
of the movement, it was suggested at the timo that the sign was 
intended as an advertisement of the shrine of J anahpiu’ ; and this 
view was aooeptod ofEoitflly. 

The following account of tho oharaoter of the people is 
taken from Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India “ The jn® 
Bhojpuri-spoaldng country is inhabited hy a people ourio.ualy morri!' 
different from the others who speak Bihari dialects. They 
form the fighting nation of Ilindnstan. An alert and aotive 
nationality, Avith few sorupios and considerable abilities, dearly 
loving a fight for figlitiug’s sake, they have spread all over 
Aryan India, each man ready to carve his fortune out of any 
opportunity which may present itself to him. They furnish a 
rich mine of rooruitmont ta tho IIindusta.ni army, and, on the 
other hand, they took a prominent part in the Mutiny of 1867. 

As fond as an Irishman is of a stick, the long-ho:ned, stalwart 
Bhojpuri, with his staff in hand, is a familiar object striding 
over fields far from his homo. Thousands of them have emigrated 
to British Colonies and have returned rich men ; every year still 
larger uumhors wander over Northern Bengal and seek employ- 
ment, either honestly, as pa/A’f-ho’arers, or otherwise as daooits. 

Bvery Bengal zamTnd&r keeps a posse of those men, euphemisti- 
cally termed davwans, to keep his tenants in order'. Calcutta, 
where they are employed, and feared, by the loss horoio natives 
of Bengal, is full of them.” 

The numhors and distribution of the castes exceeding 26,000 
persons are given in tiro Appendix. The most numerous Hindu 
castes are the Ahirs, Brahmans, Bajputs, Koiris and Ohamars, 
these five castes accounting between them for nearly half of the 
total population. 

Numerioally the strongest casto is that of the Ahirs or Goalas; Ahirs. 
who number 256,781 persons, or 13 peer cent, of the inhabitants of 
the district. Their hereditary oocupiation is that of herdsmen, but 
with this they combine cultivation, and a large number have given 
up pastoral prarsuita altogether and are only tillers of the soil. 

They have attained an unenviable reputation as cattle-lifters and • 

furnish more than their proper quota of tho jail peopulation. They 
predominate in the Arrah thSna, ivhero there are nearly 60,000 
members of the caste. * 

Next in order come the Brahmans, Avho with 207,071 persons Bmhuians. 

account for over one-tenth of the population. They are most 

* ' 
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numerous in the Dumraou thana, where they number nearly 
40,000 ; but the Brahman has a home in every hamlet as a family 
* priest jjresiding over the worship and sodal ceremonies of the 
village community. They are maintained by their religious 
clients (Jcijmdns), but great numbers have taken to agriculture and 

• ’ derive tlieir hvelihood from the land, 

ES.iputs. The Kajputs, who are nearly as numerous (206,937), are 
perhaps the most interesting of all tlio castes found in this district ; 
they aro found in larger numbers hero than in any other district 
in Bengal except Saran, and are largely the descendants of the 
early conquerors of Shshahad. There s'ooms no doubt that 
Eajputs from Bijain in Malwa overcame the Oheros, who had 
established their rule after the downfall of the Gupta dynasty ; 
Eaja !Bhoj is credited with having subdued them over 'a large part 
of the country and with having brought the pargana of Bhojpur 
under his control; and the family records of the E&jas of the 
Harihobans clan, who formerly ruled at Bihia, notioe a conflict 
between their chiefs and the Oheros which lasted for hundreds of 
years and finally terminated in favour of the Rajputs. The 
Maharajas oS Dumraon are tJjjain Rajputs, and a number of the 
zamindars in this district belong to the same snh-oaste and are 
desoendants of the immigrant Rajputs who conquered the Oheros. 
Shortly after the Muhammadan invasion three Ujjain snrddrs ore 
frequently mentioned in the district annals, viz., those of Jagdis* 
pur, Dumraon and Buxar ; and for a long time they maintained 
themselves with the state and power of small potentates. Another 
important sub-oaste is the Baj Knar, of which the Raja of Bhag- 
wanpur is one of the leading representatives. The family tradition 
relates that his ancestor wns one of the sons of a Raja of Sikri 
in the United Provinces who quarrelled and agreed to separate,’ 
one moving north-west to J ammu, while another came to Shahabad 
and settled in Ohainpur and afterwards in Bhagwanpur. As a 
result of this settlement, the Savars or Sufis, who were then 
established in the Bhabua sub-division, are said to have been forced 
to retire southwards and eastwards. There are many other sub- 
oastes of Rajputs, all of whom appear to have migrated from the 
north-west, the Besains saying that they came from Majbauli- 
Barikpur to the west of Mirzapur and the Bais from Baiswara near 

. Luolmow ; they appear to have begun to immigrate not less than 
300 years ago and to have come in a peaceable manner. They 
formed a large portion of the East India Company’s forces, and 
supplied some of its be^t soldiers to the sepoy army. Buchanan 
HaWton estimated that at least 12,000 sepoys were natives of this 
district, and many of them wore given grants of land in lieu of 
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pension, now generally known as “ IngKs ” or “ Arfizi line,” on 
wliioli their descendants are still settled- The presence in the 
native army of a large proportion of Shahah&d Eajputs was one of 
the chief causes which rendered this the most disafleoted district in 
Bengal during the Mutiny ; among those slain at the battle of 
Q-ujrajganj just before the relief of Arrah were found the sepoys 
of nine diiforant regiments ; and it is well knoim that the Eajputs 
of his own district formed the bulk of Knar Singh’s mutineers, 

They have now taken to more peaceable pursuits, and though they 
still liumish some recruits for the native army, they ai’e also 
found all over Bengal serving as peons, policemen and darwam. 

In the district itself they are usually land owners and cultivators, 
and in many cases occupy whole villages. 

Though not so strong numerically (82,S.34), the Bahhans, or Babimus, 
Bhuinhars as they call themselves, may be mentioned here, 
as they rank on nearly the same level as the two castes just 
mentioned and are one of the most important castes in the district. 

Various traditions as to their origin are current. One is to the 
effect that they are descended from Brahmans who took to agri- 
cultural pursuits, and one of the titles they olain#is zamindar 
Brahman. Another local legend declares that they were originally 
drummers to Eavana, King of Lanka. Yet another is that 
Jarasandha, king of Magadha, offered a great sacrifice at which a 
lakh and a quarter of Brahmans were required to be present. 

The Diwan did his best to meet the demand, but was driven to eke 
out the local supply by distributing sacred threads among members 
of the lower castes and palming them off on the king as genuine 
Brahmans. Jarasandha’s suspicions being roused by the odd 
appearance of some of the guests, the Diwan was compelled to 
'guarantee their respectability by eating the food which they had 
cooked ; while the Brahmans thus manufactured, failing to gain 
admission into their supposed caste, had to set up a caste of their 
own, the -name of which (Bahhan or Babman) is popularly 
supposed to mean a sham Brahman; just as in some districts 
an inferior Rajput is called a Raut, the corruption of the name 
betokening the corruption of the caste. On the other hand, it has 
been pointed out that Bahhan is merely the Pali foim of Brahman, 
and that the word is often found in Asoka’s edicts. It has there- 
fore been conjectured that those now known as Bahhans remained 
Buddhists after the Brahmans around them had reverted to 
Hinduism, and so the Pall name oontinued to he applied to them ; 
while the synonym Bhuinhar is explained as referring to their 
having seized the lands attached to the old Buddhist monasteries. 

In support of this theory, it may be mentioned that in this 
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Provinoe they are practically corifi-nod to Bihar, i.c., the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, ■which long remained the centre of Buddhism. 

Whatever their origin, they stand on much the same level as * » 
itajputa in this district, Brahraanioal titles, such aa Misr, Panro 
and Tewari, are used along -with the Rajput titles of Singh, Rsi and 
Phakur ; and niomhors of other oastos accord to them the salutation . 
pranSin ordinarily reserved for Brahmans, while the Bahhan * 
responds with the henediotion dsirhaiL Like the -Rajputs they ai'o 
usually land orvners and cultivators; and hko thorn they are fairly 
prosperous, as they gonerally have the host irrigated lands, a],’e not 
too scrirpulous towards the lower castes, and when tliero is likely 
to ho a deficiency of water or Avhon it is urgently wanted, take it 
first, whilst the weaker have to ■\vait and i^orhaps^go rvithout it, ■ 

Koii-is. The other laa’ge castes call for only a brief notice. The Koiris 
( 1 ^ 6 , 204 ) are skilfid and industrious cultivators, who aro the best • 
tenants to be found in the district. They are a purely agricultural 
caste, and also work as market gardeners and roar such crops as 
vogotablos, chillies, potatoes and poppy ; they ore proud of their 
position as adroit cultivators and have boon knorvn to outcasto a 

. man for aduftorating the opium produced by liim for Government. 

Ohiimiira. The Chamars (12.1,147) aro the- tanners of the country ; the * 

sldns of all cattle dying within their village aro their pertpiisito, 
and, in return for this privilege, they supply and repair the -straps 
of the villagers’ ploug-h yokes and jprovido their neighbours with 
shoes at a cheap rate. Not unnatirrally they have an ill name us 
onttlo poisoners and frequently are beaten when susjjectod of this 
nefarious qrraotice. The Ohaniar is also the village drummer and 
his wife is the indigenous nddrvife. 

Joiraiixs. Among the Myhammadans the weaver casto, J olahas, is the 
most numerous (03,495). Like the Ohamars they hold a low * 
rank in the social community, and both those castes used to bo 
emq)loyed by the zamindars as porters. Buchanan Hamilton in 
his. aooount of Shahahad stated that in his time porters -were used 
to carry the baggage of travellers, and weavers and sbooinakers 
were generally hold bound to perform this sorvieo whenever 
required by their landlords, Avho in return exempted tho'm from 
ground-rent for their huts. AVeaviiig is their hereditary occupa- 
tion, but the fabrics woven at their hand-looms havo been driven 
out of tho market by the ohoap queoo-goods imq)ortcd from Europe. 

Many of them have thrown up weaving .for agrioulture, and others 
have taken to service and trndo. A considerable qnoportion 
travel through Bengal trading in oloth, piece-goods and oarpots, 
setting out at the commenoemont of tho cold weather and returning 
to their homes for the rainy season. 
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PUBLIC JIIOALTH. 

A cowrAKi.soN oC vital statistics for any leiigtliy periods is \'xrAi, 
rendered impossible Ly the oliangcs in tlie system of registering 
births and deatiis wbieli have taken place from time to time. In 
1869 the duty pi reporting deaths was imposed on tiro village 
o/iauIirld)'s, and in 1876 tire systorn was extended to births ; but 
the rctnrns received were so incoinprlole that they wore soon 
disGontinuod, and, except in towns, deaths alono were registered 
until 1892, when tiro collection of statistics of births as rvelt as of 
dcatlis \vas| ordered, and the system now in vogue was introduced! 

So far ns thoy can ’ho accepted— and- they are sulliciently 
aocurato for the piirproso of calouhiting the approxiSiato growth 
of the population— the returns snbinittecl ■ since that year up) 
to the end of 1904 show that the population of tho district has 
increased but little, as the excess of births over deaths is only 
06,000. This result may he attilhuted to three special causes, 
famine, fever and plague. - .The poopjle sudered from'f amino in 
ISOG-QT, and’ the vital statistics quickly gave evidence of its 
indirect residts, as the birth-rate ch’opped from 36'60 per miUe in 
1896 to 32'90 in the next year and to 29'80 in 1898; there was 
then a sudden rise to 43'50 in 1899, a ratio far above any of those 
*p)reviously recorded. The moi-tuary returns afford equally clear 
iudioatiotis of its effects, as tho death-rate rose suddenly from 
27’70 a thousand in 1896 to 3u'50 in 1S97, though it declined 
again in the following jmar to 23-30. The inoiclenoe of fever has 
been disenssod holov”, and it will sufBco here to say that in 1894, 
when the number of deaths was nearly 110,000 or 63 por inille, 
fever rvas responsible for most of the mortality. Plague is a more 
recent visitation, but tho constant epidemics of this disease since 
1901 have caused a loss, of piopiulatioii araoimiing to over 40,000. 

During tho period 1892-1900 the district was distinctly 
decadent, as there were 6,000 more deaths than births ; but 
it has since recovered, and in the 4 yoai’s 1901-04 the inoroaso 
in births has heoii very marked, tho ratio varying from 41-76 
to 46'70 ; tho latter figure was reached in 1904 and repjre- 
sents a hirth-ralo higher than any previously returned. The 
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excess of bii-ths over deaths (71,000) diudng this latter period 

. would indeed have been still greater had not the number of the 

latter been swelled by the unusual mortality of 1903. In that 
year (he returns showed 90,000 deaths, or nearly 40 a thousand, a 
figure exceeded only in the exeeptionally unhealthy year 1H94, 
In the Buxar thana the ratio was as high as 63'22 ; but the most 
noticeable feature of the mortuary returns was the excessive 
mortality in towns. In Sasaram it was 46'31, in Arrah «53'60, 
and in Jagdispur 61'21 a tbonsand, the high death-rate in the 
first town being dne to the prevalence of cholera, and in Arrah 
and Jagdispur to plague, which caused a mortality of 85‘04 and 
28‘29 per thousand of their population. In 1904 matters im- 
proved somewhat, as there were only 73,800 deaths, but oven 
so the number of deaths recorded was greater than even in the 
famine year of 1897. 

Diseases. According to the returns, by far the greatest number of deaths 

Fever. are due to fever, from which the district has suffered severely for 

many years past. The chavkular who is responsible for the 
returns is not a medical expert, and oau diagnose only a few well- 
defined diseases ; but it may be safely assumed that whore, as in 
Shahahad, the mortality ascribed to fever is unusually high, the 
greater part of the excess over the normal is due to malarial 

affections. The disease has been more or less persistent since 

1879; and in the ten years ending in 1890 the recorded deatlg-rate 
varied from 18'7 per mille in Belauti (Shahpur) to 31'8 in the 
Kargahar'thana. The worst year of the decade was 1886, when 
Shahabad was stigmatized as the worst district in the whole 
Province in respect of fever mortality, the death-rate ranging from 
30‘4 per thousand in the Sasaram thana to as much as 42-9 in 
Kargahar. In the quinquennium 1885-89, the average mortality 
was higher than in any other part of the Patna Division; and 
in the last year of this period upwards of 90 per cent, of all the 
villages in the district suffered from its ravages. During the next 
decade mqrtality averaged 24‘18 and only twice fell below 20 a 
thousand ; and when the epidemic was at its height in 1894, the 
number of deaths due to it reached the appalling total of 78,918 
or 38’23 per mille. The disease was not so prevalent in 1901 
and 1902, but there was a recrudescence -in 1903, the deaths 
recorded being over 67,000. In 1904 the number of deaths 
returned as due to fever was 48,600, or 24’77 as compared with 
21‘06 per mille in the whole of the Patna Division. 

The cause of the origin and prevalence of fever in Shahabad is 
uncertain ; and it has been suggested at various times that the 
outbreak was connected with the great extension of canals and 
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distrilDutarles from the Son irrigation works, and that the disease 
was due to the fact that they raised the level of the sub-soil water 
and interfered by their embankments with th^ natural surface 
drainage of the country. This view, however, is not supported • 
by the results of recent research regardiog the spread of malarial 
afiectionB ; and it is noteworthy that it was no innovation to stop 
the natural drainage, as from time immemorial it has been, the 
custom to build embankments aoross its line and to collect water 
in the rude reservoirs so formed. Besides this, the fever prevailed 
with intensity in the Gaya district for some years before it began 
its destructive march through Shshabad ; and during its earlier 
days at least it bore little resemblance to the ordinary malarial 
type, hut was oholeraio in its symptoms and rapidly fatal. It has 
been suggested therefore that in Sbahobad, aa in- Gaya and 
Monghyr, the fever was originally a real epidemic, contagious in 
■ils character, which extended northward from the original scene 
of its ravages in the Burdwan Division. 

Plague has been present in recurring epidemics since the year Plague. 
1900. In that year it was imported from the- neighbouring 
distriots, but only the north-east of ShShahad was attacked and 
the mortality caused was very slight. In 1901 the disease again 
appeared, and this year the outbreak was much more serious, aa 
over 6,000 deaths were due to its ravages; hut in' the following 
yea^ the mortality decreased to 2,280, Plague reom’red with 
greater severity -in 1903, when, in spite of the immunity of the 
district during the 4 months June to September, there were 
altogether 7,600 deaths. In 1904 the epidemic aooounted for no 
less than 10,480 deaths, the death-rate being 6’34 per thousand 
of the population ; and in the first six months of 1906 the disease 
raged with still greater virulence and caused over 16,800 deaths. 

With two exceptions, no district in Bengal has suffered so severely ' 
from this disease. Throughout these years the disease has pursued 
a regular course, decreasing or disappearing entirely in the hot and 
rainy weather months, reappearing after the rains and reaching its 
dimax in the cold weather. The only means employed by the 
people to stamp out the disease are disinfection and the evacuation 
of affected areas. The former method is unpopular and has been 
but little resorted to. Evacuation has, however, increased in popu- 
larity, as the people, though at first averse to it, have year by year 
heoomo more ready to leave their houses^ and to build temporary 
shelters during the period of the epidemic. 

After fever and plague, the principal diseases are dysentery, Other 
diarrhoea, cholera and small-pox. In 1903 the district suffered 
severely from cholera, and lost 6*12 per roille of its population 
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from this cause- The epidomio prevailed from June to August, 
causing over 10,600 deaths during this period; it is reported to 
hare hoen aided, by the late ebmmenocment oC tire raonsoon, the 
• disease diminisliing greatly when, rain fell in suffioient quantity 
to flush and cleanse the sources of drinking supply. Blindness 
is unusually common, the proportion of persons afflicted (181 per 
' ] 00,000) being greater tlian in anjr otimr Oistrict in Bengal 
etoopt Patna ; its prevalence appears to he duo to tlio glare and 
dust accompanying a hot and dry climate, 

Sanma* Outside the municipalities sanitary efforts are almost a nogli- 
I'loJT. giple quality. On the outbreak of epidemics of rholora, iiative 
doctors are despatched to the alleetod tillages and the worst of 
tliem are disinfected ; hut ihe people sliow an utter disregard for 
the commonest sanitary rides, and it is most diflieult to ovoroonie 
tlia I'ls inoriim encountered in all classes where sanitation is con- 
cerned. Within mnnioipal are.as there is a system of conseiu'anoy ; 
night-soil and other refuse are removed ; and steps are taken to 
proteot the sources of water supply. Arrali -is, however, the only 
town which has a regular system of water supply, an account of 
which will he found in Chapter XIII. 

Vaooi.'ja- Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas, Avliere it 
is performed by vaccinators who receive a fluxed salary fiKira tlie 
municipality. ” In rural areas it is carried out by licensed vaooin- 
ators who receive no salary, but are allowed to charge a foe of 
\ 2 annas for each person vaccinated. The nnmher of lioonaed 

h. vaocinatora is oontinnally fluctuating ; but the number employed 

at one time is generally about 100, The work is supervised by a 
■District Inspector, and 4 Sub-Inspectors, one for eaoh sub-division ; 
all those officers being under iho control of the Civil Surgeon. 

The distriot, as a whole, is strongly averse to vacohiation, and 
operatious are only carried out with great difficulty. The same 
difficulty is experienced in the adjoining districts in which the 
Bhojpuri-speaking races prevail ; and Shahahad, Saran, Q'haziqmr 
and BaUia, wHoh. are all backyard districts, present a stx'ikiug* 
contrast in this respect to the Magahi-speakiug districts of Patna 
and Q-aya, where vaooinaiion does not meet with anytliing like as 
much opposition among a less virile and more amenable peop)le. 
When it was first introduced the people were bitterly opposed to 
the innovation ; but finally Eaj a Bikramajit Singh of Dumraon 
, consented, on the persuasion of the Golleotor, to raooinate his 
grandsons, and this example had a most henefloial influenoe. The 
majority of the population is still hostile to vaooinatiou; and the 
general indifference to the protection thus afforded may he illus- 
trated by the fact that as recently as the year 1900-01 only' U‘78 
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per mille of the population were snoceesfully vaooinated. In spite 
of th .0 fact that plague porosontod an additional difficulty and 
impodcd tho work considoraLly, tlie'ycnr 1904-05 showed a great 
improvoinont on those figures, as during that year 38,611 persons 
(20‘93 per juillo) -werij suooessfully vaooinatod ; hut tlio ratio was 
still much lower than that for tho Trovinoo ns a whole (27-26), 
and during tho previous fire j’-oars it was only 17-87 as against 
25-95 lor tho whole oC Bengal. Statistics of: vaooination from 
1892-93 to 1901-02 will he found in tho Appendix. 

Tlie nunihor of modical institutions in the disi.riot lias more 
than douhled ivithin tlie last 00 pnaiis, and thoro arc now 13 dis- 
pensaries, of which the oldest and most important is tliat in Arrah 
town, established in 1800, Besides this, there are disiron,sariea at 
each of the snh-dlvisional head-qnarters Buxar, Sasaram and 
Bhahua, and at Akharpur, Behri, Dnmraon, Jagdispnr, Nasriganj 
and (?urajpnra. The other institutions of this kind are those 
sitnaetd at Sikraul, Koath and Basauu, which are Icepit up hy the 
Bnblio Works Department for tho medical relief of those empiloyed 
in ooiiucction with the canals and of the general pjopulatiou of the 
locality. Bp'- far the largest number of poationts are treated lor 
fever and next to that for '^cin diseases. Cataract operations 
are very numerous, and during- the pieriod 1890-1000 sucoG.ss£nl 
operations of this nature were pierformed in the case of 831 women 
and 744 men. Statistics of tlio daily attendance, indoor and 
out door, are given i-n the Ap)p)endix ; and ilie following- tables 
give the salient facts for 1904 : — 


• 
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! Nahu of Dispisnbaw. 

esrahlisli- 

incnt. 


PiSBlISOS 

DlRensfS 

Disoases 
o£ tlici 
digestivp 
orgims. 

Disoasps 



Fever. 

of the 
skin. 

of llie 
ear. 

of the 
oyp. 

A)ibm'|mi' ... 

- 

Sopt. 1904 

290 

73 

63 

37 

32 

Arrali 


1860 

2,071 

1,382 

1,401 

1,324 

1,853 

• Blmbuiv 


1873 

1,233 

74p 

846 

383 

191 

Buxni' 


1866 

1,538 

931 

8U 

787 

404 

Delu'I 


1872 

1,104 

318 

305 

316 

277 

Biimraon 


'1871 

1,310 

1,702 

1.568 

1,005 

1,486 

Jagdlapui' 
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CHAPTER Y. 


AGRIOULTURE AND POEESTS. 

Shahabad is Bakxrally divided into two well defined tracts, 
the agricultural conditions of which, are widely different. The xions." 
southern portion is oooupiod by the Kaiinur hills, an area of 
undulating plateau, mostly covered with jungle, thinly inhabited 
and sparsely cultivated. The central and northern portions of 
the district on the other hand are fully cultivated and sustain 
a numerous population. 

The greater part of the plateau is unfit for cultivation owing 
to its rooky nature and to the forest growth which oovers it. 
There aro no facilities for irrigation; only a few villages are 
found scattered over the tableland ; and cultivation is confined 
to the lands in their immediate vicinity. The attention of 
the ryots is olxiefly devoted to the cultivation of the narrow 
valleys and depressions lying between the higher ridges which 
break the surface of the plateau, as these valleys contain a rich soil, 
are well watered by springs and produce excellent rice. 'Wheat, 
haiiey and mustard are raised on the fields surrounding their 
homesteads, which aro protooted by hedges of dry thorns against 
the ravages of wild pig and other animals ; and a considerable 
space is also cleared round each village for grazing. In the rainy 
season these lands afford abundant pasturage, but are generally 
dry and arid in the hot weather ; they are kept clear by being 
ploughed after long fallows and are then sown with pulse. 

North of the hills, the ooiintry consists of old alluvium, except 
for a narrow strip of recent alluvium between tbe old Patna-Buxay 
road and the Glanges. The latter tract is regularly flooded by the 
Q-anges ; and, except for the villages and plantations on higher 
ground, it usually continues under water for four months during 
the rainy season. The periodioal deposits of river silt maintain 
a perfectly level surface, and the soil thus fertilized produces 
magnificent cold weather crops. The land is ploughed as soon as 
the water recedes, and is then sown with wheat, barley, pulse and 
other food-crops, which require but little care and assistance 
to yield abundant harvests. The remainder of the district is 
generally fiat, but has a considerable slope northwards. Rice is 
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th-G principal crop, tut tte rainfall is often insuffioient to bring it 
to maturity and has to be supplemented by artificial irrigation, 
either from the netwoi'lc of channels and distributaries issuing from 
the Son Canals, or from the artificial reservoirs (ahar&s) for which 
the broken surface affords facilities. 

In the whole district* 2,878 square miles are cultivated, C84; 
square miles being irrigated from the canals, and the amount of 
oulturable waste is reported to be 312 square miles. Altogether 
114 square miles are twice cropped ; and an astonishing variety of 
staples are raised, several crops, such as gram, wheat, sesamum 
and linseed, being sometimes grown in tlie same field. 

Olay is the charaoteristio soil in the distriot and is the basis 
of all the other soil formations. Admixtures of sand alter its 
texture and quality, and the soil is designated clayey or sandy, 
according as clay or sand predominates, loams ooming between 
the two extremes. Clayey soils are generally known as kewal, 
matiySr, Jcarail and gurmat; the distinction between eaoh is mainly 
one of tenacity and colour, and the commonest is harail^ which 
is mostly olay. This prevails through the whole of the district 
M'est of the Arrah-Sasaram road and north of the Grand Trunk 
Eoad ; it is fairly retentive of moisture and is well suited both 
for rice and rahi crops, such as wheat, linseed, lentils and gram, 
the crop chosen depending on the level of the land and the 
possibility of irrigation. Loamy soils, the common name for 
which is doras, predominate south of the Grand Trunk Eoad, where 
they are annually fertilized by the hill streams, but they are also 
common in the canal ii’rig’ation area. Doras is a rioh loam which 
grows good crops of rioe, sugarcane, poppy, mustard and linseed ; 
the name is frequently applied to soil in the immediate vicinity of 
village sites, and is distinguished from loams farther afield by such 
designations as cUhi, goenr, etc. Sandy soil is generally called hahmi 
or bahundar^ and difiers from loam merely in containing a greater 
percentage of sand; where it is of very loose texture, it is often 
known as dhus, and when it is on a high level and hard enough 
to allow the water to flow readily off, it is called idnr. Soils 
consisting chiefly of flue sand (6 or are common along a 
strip three miles broad on the west banh of the Son, and require 
continuous irrigation to enable them to produce good crops ; but, 
as a rule, sandy soils which contain a larger proportion of olay are 
the best available for the oultivation of rioe, if they are benefited 
by canal irrigation. In the hills, the soil in the saucer-shaped 


* Tho figures showing the area under cultivation and irrigation and the aoroago 
of various crops are the averages for the 6 years ondins in IQOB-Oft. 
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valleys found between tha undulating ridgea consist of a rich 
vegetable mould swept down from above; and the low-lying 
strip along the Ganges consists of recent oUuviiim, known 
locally as Irndni^ wbiob is periodically fertilized by fresb. deposits 
of silt. 

The crops grown in Siiahabad are divided into three great 
divisions, tire aghnni, bhndoi and rahi crops. The aghani is the 
winter crop of rice which is out in the month of Aghan 
(November-Deooraber), the hhadoi is the eariy or autumn crop, 
reaped in the month of Bhado (August-8 eptember), consisting 
of 60 days rice, mania, kodo, Indian-oorn, millets and less impor- 
tant grains ; while the rahi crop, which is so called because it is 
harvested in the spring {rahi), inoludes suoh cold-weather orops as 
wheat, barley, oats and pulses. Out of the total cropped area 
66 per cent, grows aghani, 21‘8 per cent, grows rahi, and only 
in 12'2 percent, are orops raised.’ iThe latter is, therefore, 
relatively an unimportant crop, and the people are mainly 
dependent on the aghani rice. This is grown mostly in the 
neighbourhood of the canals and in the south of the district; the 
head-quarters sub-division and the land to the north along which 
the line of the East Indian Eailway is carried are chiefly 
devoted to rahi, 

nice, which occupies a normal ai-ea of 1,290,000 acres or 67‘5 
per cent, of the whole cropped area, forms the staple crop of the 
district. The aghani ov winter rice forms the greater part of this 
crop and is raised on over 1,200,000 acres. It is sown broadcast 
after the commencement of the rains in June or July on. lands 
selected for seed nui’series, which have previously been ploughed 
three or four times. After 4 or 6 weeks, when ths young plants 
are about a foot high, they are generally transplanted ; each plant 
is pulled out from the land, which is soft with standing water, and 
planted again, in rows' from 2 to 3 inches apart, in flooded fields, 
which have been reploughed till the whole surface is reduced to a 
mud. The rice is then left to mature, with the aid of water, till 
towards the end of September. The water is then drained off and 
the fields are allowed to dry for 15 days, and at the end of that 
time they are again flooded. It is this praotioe, known as nigar, 
which makes the rainfall or,, failing that, irrigation essential to 
a sucoessful harvest. These late rains (the Hathiyd) are the most 
impDortant in the year, as not only are they required to bring the 
winter crop to matiuity, but also to provide moisture for the 
sowing of the rahi crops. Should no rain fall at this period, or 
if water cannot be procured from artificial sources, the plants 
will wither and become only fit for fodder; but if seasonable 

Fi 2 
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showers fall or the crops are watered from aliavas or canals, the 
rice comes to maturity in November or December. 

Some winter rice known as hmag is not transplanted ; it is 
sown broadoast on low lauds at the oommoncomont of tlie rains, 
and also in years in which there has not boon sufflioiont moisture to 
allow of transplantation at the proper time. The hhadoi rice, 
which covers 67,000 acres, is also sown broadcast in Juno or 
July and not transpianted ; it is regarded as a 00 days orop, 
and is generally harvested in August or Beptomhor. There is 
another kind of rioo, known as tho boro or spring rice, which is 
sown in Januai’y, transplanted after a month and out in April, 
It is grown only on marsh lands and in the beds of shallow rivers, 
and the area oultivatod with it is inoonsiderablo. 

A notioeahle feature of rioe cultivation is tho wmy in 
which it is conducted joligiously according to limar* asterisms 
{mohhaltras). Tho seed-beds throughout tho country are, if 
possible, sown within a period of 15 days, called tho Adra 
naoMatIra, which lasts from about the 20th Juno to the '6th 
July. Transplantation from tho soed-hods goes on during tho 
Fiimrhas, Pulth and Aares mahhattma (IStlx July — 15lh August). 
The water on the fields in which tho young plant has grown 
up after transplantation is regularly drained off in tho Hint, 
nafhhattra (12th — 26th September), a period whon, as a rulo, tlioro 
is little rain j and after the exposure of tho soil to tho air 
and stm, the usual heavy rain of the HathiyS, naohhaUra (2Gth 
September — 7th October) is awaited. After this, it is tho universal 
custom to keep the fields wet during tho Ohitra mehhattra (8th — 
20th October) ; and at the oommenooment of tho 8iw&U naoh- 
hattra (itlst October — 3rd November) they are again drained, 
and the paddy is left to itself till tho Bisakha nachhaktra (4th — 
16th November) when it is cut. 

Although there are sometimes slight variations in the times 
of sowing and transplanting from those given above, yet the 
oultivators are always extremely strict in draining ofi the water 
from the fields in the Utra nachhattra. It may bo said that every 
cultivator begins, if he possibly can, to let off the water 
on the first day of that mclihaUm, and this is done, without 
any hesitation, in the country commanded by the canals, 
because the oultivator looks to the Irrigation autlioiitics to supply 
him, with water, whether the Eathiyd rain fails entirely or not. It 
is generally agreed that after this draining {nignr), rioe plants 


• As the naahJtatfras aro oaloulatad according' to phases of the moon, they vary 
slightly from English dates; hut the greatest variation is only 6 days, 
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oannot exist for more than from 15 to 20 days, unless watered, 
without rapid deterioration ; and as no ryot will under any cir- 
oiimstanoes take water till the ILaihiya naohhaUr(i\)x&'& oomnienGed, 
the Canal Department is oallod upon to irrigate within a very 
few days every acre under lease. If water is delayed a week 
after it is wanted at this stage, the crop suffers; if it is delayed 
three weeks, it withers beyond redemption. 

Tho h'hadoi crops require plenty of rain with intervals of Maddi 
bright sunsliine to bring them to maturity, and constant weeding “‘'“P®- 
is nooossary for a good harvest. The time of sowing depends in 
the breaking of the monsoon; if the rainfall is early, they are 
sown in tho beginning of June ; but they can be 'sown as late as 
the middle of July without the prospect of the crop being lost. 
Harvesting usually extends from the I6th July to the 16th 
Ootober. 

Tlie principal bhndoi crop is maize {Zeci maps), or Indian-oorn 
(mnkai), which is raised on 61,000 acres ; it is sown from, the 20th 
Juno to tho 20th July, and out from the 16th July to the 16th 
August. Besides being oonsumed in the form of bread, or as aiiU u 
the young ears, while still green, are often parched in the oob, and 
so eaten, Next in importance to maize comes mai'uA (^JEkusine 
ooracana), a valuable millet occupying nearly 49,000 acres, 
whiob is grown from the 16th Juno to the 20th July, and out from 
the 10th August to the 15th Ootober. It is partly sown broadcast 
and partly transplanted to ground that afterwards gives a winter 
crop. The grain is largely oonsumed by the poorer classes in the 
form of saltu, or is converted into flour and made into a coarse 
bread ; in had seasons, when the rioe crop fails, it supports the 
people till the spring crops have been harvested. Janera, a speoies 
of I'lolous, is often sown together with Indian-oorn and is gener- 
ally out in September, Among millets yotrar {Sorghum mlgare) is 
grown on 8,000 acres, and hajra or spiked millet {Penniseium 
typlioideum) on 4,000 acres ; they are sown in July and reaped in 
the beginning of the cold weather. Kodo {Paspahm scroUoulatvm) 
is sown from the 20th June to the 31st July, and out from the 
19th September to the 3rd December. It is a millet cheaper than 
rice, which is popular with the poorer classes, as it can be readily 
grown on an inferior soil ; it is eaten boiled like rioe or sometimes 
in chapalis, but is not very nutritious. The chief oilseed grown 
at this time of the year is til or gingelly {Sesamum mdioim) which 
is sown in July and reaped in September ; its total acreage is, 
however, only 1,600 acres. The castor-oil plant {Rioinus communis) 
is sown from the 20th June to the Ist August and is out from 
the 29th December to the 30th April. 
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PlougMng of the fields for the rahi crops commenoes early in 
the rains and is continued at convenient intervals, sutfioient time 
being given to allow the upturned soil to he exposed to the air. 
In the ease of clay soils in unirrigated parts, more freciuent 
ploughing is necessary for all rahi crops, because otherwise the 
soil would become so hard that, if there was no rain at the 
sowing time, a crop could not be sown. The time of sowing 
rahi is generally regulated by two oiroumstanoes — the heavy rains 
of the Sathiya naohlmUra (26th September to 7th October) atid 
the approaching cold season. If sown too late, the plants will 
not become strong enough to resist the cold ; if sown too early, 
the heavy rain will probably drown the seed and sprouting crop, 
and so necessitate re-sowing. The cultivators are thus anxious to 
sow as soon as the heavy rains have ceased, and the general rule 
is that the proper time for sowing most rabi crops is the Chitra 
mchhattra (8th to 20th October) and that it must not be delayed 
beyond the Siicaii nachhattra (2l8t Ootober — 3rd November). A 
sufiioient supply of water is essential at this time ; later on several 
waterings are required, and if tliore is no rain, the crops have to 
depend on well irrigation. They are fi.nally harvested between 
the last week of February and the middle of April. 

The most important of the cereals is wheat, which occupies 
altogether 122,000 acres. It is generally sown broadcast on 
sandy soil, and requires as a rule 4 waterings. It is frequently 
sown on lands from which a crop of early rice has been takon, 
and is often sown together with barley, or with gram, mustard, 
or linseed. The stubble is grazed by cattle, and the poundod 
straw {hlima) is used as fodder. Less than half the area under 
wheat is occupied by barley {Hordeim vulgar e), whioh is sown 
partly with wheat, partly by itself, and partly with pulse. Like 
wheat, barley is sown broadcast and requires 4 waterings. 

The other great class of rabi crops consists of pulses, of 
which gram or but {Oioer arietimm) is by far the most extensively 
grown, over 67,000 acres being given up to it. Besides forming 
an excellent fodder for fattening horses, this pulse is eaten by 
the natives in all stages of its growth. The young leaf is eaten 
and the grain is split and converted into dal, or pounded into 
sattu. Among other crops may bo mentioned peas, the china millet 
{Panictm miliaceum), hurthi {DoUehos biflorus) and various pulses 
and lentils, such as rahar {Oajanus indicus), masurl {Brvum lens) 
and lehesart {LaUiyrtis salmis). The crop last named is frequently 
sown broadcast among the rice stubble. It requires no oare ; 
and the grain is eaten by the poorer classes, who, unlike the 
people of Eastern Bengal, have no prejudice against its use. 
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Oilseeds occupy but a minor position among tbe rali crops. Oilseeds. 
The oMef is linseed {Zimm usitatmimim) ■which, is grown on 
10,000 acres ; like gram, it is sown in the standing aghani rice 
about a fortnight before it is out. Mustard {Sinapis nigra) 
aooounts, with rape, for 6,000 acres ; it is sown from the Idth 
October to the 20th November, and out from the 25th December 
to the 28th February, but very little is left on the ground after 
the beginning of February. 

The fibre crops are inconsiderable ; only 600 acres are under otiier 
cotton and 1,500 acres under other fibres. Indigo was formerly 
grown to some extent, and the remains of old factories may be 
seen in different parts of the district, but the industry is now 
(1906) practically extinct, and it is reported that the cultivation 
is confined to 600 acres, By far the most important of the other 
crops are sugarcane and opium. The former, which is nowsugai- 
cultivated extensively, covers 36,000 acres, and is one of the most 
valuable crops in the district. It is planted in February or March, 
and oooupios the ground till the beginning of the next year, the 
crop taking as a rule 10 or 11 months to ripen. It is planted in 
cuttings of about a foot in length, in rows about 2 feet apart. 

When the plant begins to sprout, it is well watered and the 
surrounding earth is loosened. Each plant grows into a cluster of 
canes, which are generally ready for cutting in January or 
February, The crop requires groat care, and must have 7 or 8 
waterings, even if the other crops have to do without water in 
consequence. 

The production of opium is scarcely less important, asopjum, 
though the poppy is grown only on 18,500 acres, or about half 
of the area under sugarcane, the price obtained for the crude 
opium renders it a very valuable crop. The pn’oduotion of 
Ppium is a Grovemment monopoly, and no person is allowed to 
grow poppy except on account of Grovemment. Annual engage- 
ments are entered into by the cultivators, who, in consideration of 
the payment of an advance, agree to cultivate a certain quantity 
of land with poppy and to deliver the whole of the opium produced 
to the Glovernment at a rate fixed according to its consistence, but 
subject to deductions for inferiority of quality. The best soil for 
poppy is loam, so situated that it can be highly manured and easily 
irrigated, and for this reason homestead land is generally selected. 

The cultivation requires much attention throughout the growth of 
the plant. From the oommenoement of the rains in June until 
October the ground is prepared hy repeated ploughings, weedings 
and manuring, and the seed is sown in November. Several water- 
ings and weedings are ordinarily necessary before the plant reaches 
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maturity m Februaiy. After tie plant bas flowered, tbe first 
process is to remove the petals, which are preserved, to he used 
afterwards as coverings for the opium cakes. The opium is then 
collected during the months of February and March, by scarifying 
tho capsules in the afternoon with an iron instrument and scraping 
off tho exudation tho next morning. In the beginning of April 
the cultivators bring in their opium to the weighment centres of 
tho different Sub-Agencies, where it is examined and weighed, 
and the balance due according to tho Opium Ofiioor’s valuation 
is paid to them. Final adjustments are mado in August after 
the value of the drug has been ascertained by assay at the Patna 
Factory, where the final process of preparing tho drug in balls or 
cakes is conducted. 

Truito ami Among the cultivated fruits the commonest are the xfiantain, 

vege a es. orange, lemon, UcM [Nephclium litohi) , j aok fruit {AHooarjnm 

in(egrifoUa) and custard-apple (Anona squamosa). The date-palm is 
cultivated for tho sake of its juice, from which a liquor, tan, is 
manufactured. The mahua flower is used for the manufacture of 
country spirit, and is also eaten by the poorer classes, especially by 
those living near the jungles. Togetables are cultivated in garden 
plots for household use, and also on a larger scale in tho neigh- 
bourhood of towns. The most extensively grown arc tho egg-plant 
or baigm {Solanuin Melongma), ground-nut {Triolmanihes dioica), 
pumpkin (Lagenaria mlgaris) and gourd {Benincasa cerifei'a), 
which are grown in the rains, while in the winter carrots, radishes, 
potatoes and melons aro cultivated. Among condiments the 
favourite is the chilli, which is grown all the year round; oarraway 
{slra), coriander {dhaniya) and aniseed {sonf) are all cultivated 
from October to March. Oarraway and aniseed are largely grown 
in the Bhabua sub-division, whence they are exported to other 
districts. 

Exthx- Buchanan Hamilton estimated that out of a total area of 4,087 

oraxiTA- miles, as many as 1,746 square miles were waste. Of this 

wow. area 764 square miles were occupied hy hills and table-land, while 
672 square miles consisted of forests, jungles, and deserted villages 
and fields ; and he left it on record that the lands near Nokha had 
not yet recovered from the desolation caused by the wars of Kasim 
Alt, and that in some parganas a large portion of the land was 
either overgrown with stunted woods or had lately been deserted. 
Even as late as the Mutiny, the country round J agdispur was 
covered with dense jungle in which the mutineers found a secure 
retreat; and Government was obliged to have it cleared in order to 
deprive the rebels of their stronghold. The trackless jungle, cover- 
ing an area of over 25,000 acres, was cleared; and the land is bow 
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entirely under cultivation and supports a numerous and tliriving 
peasantry. The greatest extension, however, of the cultivated area 
occurred after the introduction of canals; many tracts of sand 
and jungle were brought under the plough; and the bidtivation of 
rice rapidly increased. In the beginning of the 19th century it was 
estimated that 2,297 square miles or 66 per cent, of the district 
woro occupied by fields, gardens, plantations and houses ; shortly 
before the completion of the canals, the cultivated area was taken 
to be 1,690,000 acres or 60 per cent, of the district area ; and 
now the normal area under cultivation is over 1,900,000 acres 
or 70'26 per cent, of the whole district. 

The increase in the production of rioe since the inception of the 
canal system has been most marked, for whereas the area under 
that crop in 1876 was 800,000 acres, the normal area occupied 
by it is now nearly 1,300,000 acres. Not less significant has been 
the development of sugarcane, a crop which has grown immensely 
in importance of recent years. So great is the necessity of water 
for its vigorous growth that its cultivation before the era of canals 
involved almost prohibitive labour on well irrigation; this diffi- 
culty was removed by the regular supply of water afforded by the 
canals; and in the last 80 years the growth of the plant has been 
widely extended. A powerful stimulus has also been given to the 
industry by the introduction of the iron roller mills worked by 
bullock power, invented in 1874 by the proprietors of the Bihia 
estate and hence known as the Bihia mills. Some years indeed 
elapsed before their great superiority over the rude machines in 
use was recognized ; but the ryot in spite of his conservatism 
learnt to appreciate their advantages; their popularity is now 
firmly established; and the old fashioned appliances which neces- 
sitated the cutting up of the cans and extracted a mere fraction 
of the juice are now no longer seen. 

The cultivation of poppy has on the other hand decreased, as 
year by year it is becoming less profitable to the ryots. The plant 
is delicate ; a thoroughly favourable year comes only at uncertain 
intervals; and the cultivators have had to contend with a number 
of bad seasons. There is accordingly a marked tendency to with- 
draw from an industry so precarious and to substitute the more 
robust cereals or such paying crops ns sugarcane, chillies and vegeta- 
bles. This movement has been quickened by the fact that the value 
of cereals has increased of recent years, while the pirioe paid for 
the crude drug remains stationary ; and in tho last decade the area 
under poppy has decreased from 30,000 to 16,000 acres (1903-04). 

An experimental farm of 30 acres is maintained at Dumraon, improved 
at which experiments with manures and new varieties of crops are 
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oonduoted; hut even in the neighhouriiig villages the oultivators 
are slow to profit by the results attained. Practically the only 
innovation which 1ms found favour with the people is the Bihia 
sugarcane mill mentioned above. 

imiid Prom the figures given in the Appendix it will bo soon that 

iiient'amt advantage has been talcon of the Land Improvement and 

AgvicHl- Agrioultiirista’ .Loans Aots ; the only period during whioh any large 
Sifs*' sum was advanced was that of the last famine, wbon Es. 76,000 

Aids. Avas paid to cultivators under the latter Aot. Those advances are 

devoted to tho pnrcliaso of seed, whilo those made under the 
Lfind Improvement Aot arc spent in gilaiidazi, *.e,, the maintenance 
and repair of artificial emhanlcments and reservoirs. 

Cattle. The cattle raised in the district are generally of a very medi- 
ocre stamp ; little or no care is tahen in seleotiug hulls for breed' 
ing, immature or poor specimens being used ; and tlie Brahmani, 
or dedicated, bulls arc usually no better than their fellows, though 
the freedom with which they are allowed to graze beeps them in 
hotter condition. The stock has little chance of improvement, as, 
besides tho want of careful and systomatic breeding, there is great 
difBoulty in obtaining pasturage. The herds near tho liills are 
driven up to the gi’azing lands on the plateau, hut in the plains all 
the land available has been given up to oultivation; and the 
cattle have to be content with the scanty herbage found in the arid 
fields, or are staH-fod on Mesdri or chopped rice straw. Attempts 
have boon made to improve tho strain ; a IlissSr hull is kept on 
t!ie GoA^ornmont estate of Nasriganj, his servioos being given 
free ; and the ryots readily btty the cattle bred from tho hulls at 
the Buxar central jail. Apart, however, from the question whether 
heavy Hissar bulls are fit for serving the light and often feeble 
cows indigenous to the country, those hulls only affeot the strain 
of cattle in the neighbourhood; and it is reported that no general 
improvement in the stock can he observed. 

Buffaloes are eraploj’ed for agricultural purpo.ses and for other 
slow draught work, hut chiefly for the milk whioh they yield in 
large quantities. Pigs of the usual omnivorous kind are kept by 
the loAvesfc caste.s ; and goats are bred in almost every Aullage. 

The distiiot contains one Yeterinary Dispensary at Dumraon, 
whioh carries on a useful work and is much appreciated by tho 
public. The most prevalent disease among cattle is rinderpest, 
whioh was particularly rife in 1904-05, when it caused no less 
than 4,226 deaths. 

Eombts, ^oi’®sts in the distriot are those scattered over the 

ITaimur hills ; the growth, however, is not luxuriant, and there 
is now no large timber left. The first scientific examination of 
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these forests appears to have been made in 1872, when an olHcer of 
the Forest Department visited the plateau. The result was dis- 
appointing ; not one tree was met with from wHoh a 20-foot 
beam could be out j the height and girth of most of the trees 
■were small, and it was reported that the timber was not worth 
conserving. The local officers thereupon pointed out that owing to 
the ahsenoe of any system of consorvanoy in the past, the forests 
had suffered from reckless clearanco aud ropieatod conflagrations, 
and they urged that it was advisable to develop what remained 
and to stop the indiscriminate destruction which was going on. 
As a result of this representation, an Assistant Oonservator was 
sent in 1876 to re-examine the tract ; and he reported that 
though the forest on the Bohtas plateau was inferior, the slopes 
were fairly wooded, bamboos were plentiful, and the mixed forest 
contained a fair amount of sida, persa)\ liliair and ebony. On the 
Eehal table-land ml and a considerable growth of ebony was 
found, and the Baus-i-Khoh valley contained an ebony forest 
in which that tree grew to fine dimensions. Non© of the hlooks 
contained much large timber, but there was a fair amount of 
young growth ; and it was held that large timber would be pro- 
duced if the forests were protected against reckless cutting. The 
Conservator accordingly recommended that they should be reserv- 
ed j and Government, having decided to reserve an area of 38 
miles divided into 4 blocks (the Eohtas plateau, the Eolitas slopes, 
the Eehal plateau and the Bans-i~Khoh), a notification was issued 
in September 1876 declaring them Forest Eoservea. It was subse- 
quently ascertained, however, that this notification included areas 
whioh wore not the property of Government ; and it was accord- 
ingly cancelled in 1879. Since that time nothing has been done 
systematically to protect and develop the natural forest growth. 
The southern half of the Eohtas plateau is almost completely 
denuded, and even the northern peart is very poorly stocked ; 
it is covered for the most part with scrub jungle aud there is 
no continuous area of large timber ; but some fine trees gi'ow 
near the Port whioh give the grounds a peark-like apepoearanco. 
On the Eehal plateau there are some patches of fair timber, hut 
th© sal is stunted and of small dimensions, and the old trees are 
gnarled and twisted. Timber of all .sorts appears to decay early, 
and the sal grows in narrow irregular belts interspersed with 
mixed forest of inferior oharaoter. Practically the only article of 
export is bamboos, which grow in great profusion along tho slopes 
of the hills and plateau. 
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CHAPTER YI. 


IREiaATION. 

Tiij5 agricultural prosperity of the diatriot depends on, artificial 
iiTigation, without which many tracts would be uncultivated 
waste, and the land would be unable to grow sufficient food-crops 
to sustain its population. The three great sources of irrigation 
are aliards or artificial reservoirs, wells and the Son Canals, all of 
which help to supplement the natural supply of water and to 
compensate for its inadequacy or untimely distribution. 

The system of irrigation by means of aharas is an indigenous 
method which has been practised from time immemorial, and was 
clearly developed in order to make the most of a limited rainfall. 
The country slopes gradually .from the south-east corner of the 
district towards tho west and north, with an average fall north- 
wards of 3 feet in the mile. The rain-water qniokly runs ofl: this 
slope; the soil, which consists of old alluvium, is unable to absorb 
or retain it ; and the cultivation of the rice crop, on which the 
welfare of tho people depends, would be impossible, if the water 
were not impounded. This is efliepted by means of low embank- 
ments throwm np in tho depressions lying between the ridges and 
gentle undulations which break the surface of the country. The 
long shallow tanks thus formed, which are known as aharas or 
khasdnas (reservoirs), constiliite artificial oatobroont basins which 
receive the water coming down from the adjacent lands, and by 
intercepting the line of drainage, prevent it from flowing off to 
the north and leaving the soil devoid of moisture. Their utility is 
further increased in some oases by long water channels (pains), 
constructed to the nearest stream or water-course, which lead into 
them the water which would otherwise flow past the fields, and 
thus make them the recojitaole of all the water available in the 
neighbourhood. These reservoh's contain a store of water which 
in years of ample and well distributed rainfall is available when 
the crops most need it, f.e., in Jane to July, when it is absolutely 
essential for transplanting the paddy, and during the lunar 
asterism of the Hathiyd, in the end of September and beginning 
of October, when abundant moisture is required for swelling out 
and maturing the ripening grain. At these periods, and also at 
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any otker time when the rainMl is insufficient for the crops, the 
water is let out from the ahard and distributed among the fields ; 
and these again are enclosed by low banlcs (Jcidri), which retain 
the rain-water or that brought in from the ahara, and prevent its 
escaping until the crop has beou thoroughly watered. 

Tho system, though not so oorojolete and extensive as in the 
neighbouring district of Oaya, servos a very large' area, estimated 
approximately at 600,000 acres. It is admirably adapted for 
a country with tho natural features possessed by Shahabad, but 
depends for its success both on an adequate rainfall and on the 
proper construction and maintenance of the embankments com- 
posing the almras. These earthworks are subject to continual 
wear and tear, and are liable to bo swept away by a riisb of water 
if the rainfall is excessive ; and the weak point of the system is 
that only too often they arc allowod to fall to ruin, owing either to 
oarelesa husbandry, or to tho negleot and apathy of the landlords 
whore the bhdoU system prevails and the zamindars are responsible 
for their upkeep. The esaenliol features of this iudigoaous method 
of irrigation and the defect mentioned above attracted the notice 
of Buchanan Hamilton iu tho beginning of the 19th century; 
and his description is, to a large degree, as true to-day as at the 
time when it was written. According to his account, “ "Where 
the assessment has been so high as to excite industry, all along the 
gentle declivities at some distance from tho village have been 
drawn ditches which serve as reservoirs, receiving the water above 
and oolleoting it for the supply of tho fields below in oooasional 
droughts. The fields below are, therefore, usually cultivated 
with rice, while those between the reservoirs and the villages are 
cultivated with crops that come to maturity in spring and do not 
require so much water as rice does.” The lower parts are, he 
states, usually called keyari (kidi-i) or lands divided into plots 
for preserving w’ater; and the higher parts tar (ilaJ), «.e., the land 
immediately above the reservoir, which is always covered with 
water in the rainy season and is onltivated as soon as the water is 
let out. Both these clasres of land were usually let for a share of 
the orop and generally were very carelessly cultivated ; while the 
forming or repairing of the reservoirs having been neglected in 
many parts, the crops so often failed that much had either been 
altogether neglected or had been allowed to run waste, ’ In those 
parts in which the reservoirs were neglected, the villages stood at 
great distances, and the ground, except in their immediate 
vicinity, whether high or low, was only cultivated occasionally 
and with poor crops of pulse or linseed that did not require 
watering. Such a failure to keep up the embankments must 
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even, in his time have been veiy marked, as elsewhere in describ- 
ing rice as the principal crop of the district, ho remarks that the 
neglect of some zammdars in repairing the reservoirs on their 
estates liad dirainislied the extent of rice cultivation and very 
muoli rodiiood the produce of tliat grain. 

Well water is used very largely for the irrigation of poppy, 
sugarcane, wheat and other cold- weather crops; and in 1901 it 
was estimated that 233,000 aore.s were irrigated from this source. 
The methods of drawing and distrihnting it are those common 
to the whole of Bihar, and hero, as elsewhere, the most 
usual contrivauce for lifting tlio water is tho latlia or lever. 
This consists of an upright post which serves as a fulcrum 
on which a beam works ; at one end it is weighted with a log, 
atone or mass of dried mud, and at the other is a rope with a 
bucket attached, which, when not in use, rests above the well. 
When water is required, the cultivator pulls down the rope 
till the bucket is immersed; as soon as the tension is relaxed, 
(he weight attached to the lever raises (he bucket of itself; 
the water is then emptied and led by narrow channels into the 
fields. Irrigation by means of the mot (leather bucket) is much 
rarer. When this method is employed, water is raised by a large 
leather bucket secured to a rope, which passes over a rude wooden 
pulley supported by a forked post, and is fastened to the yoke of 
a pair of bullocks. These supply the motive power, for as soon 
as tbe bucket has been filled, they descend an inclined plane, 
varying in length with the depth of the well, and tlnis bring it 
to the surface. One man is required to look after the bullocks, 
and another is stationed on the well to let down the mot and empty 
it wlien it comes to the siu’faoe. 

Two other contrivances for raising water may also he men- 
tioned here, the don and the mit'. The don is a boat-shaped 
wooden scoop, attached at one end to a lever which has its fulorum 
a little to the side, the lever being weighted at the other extremity 
with mud. This machine is used for lifting water either from 
tho reservoirs {aliards) which are so numerous in the district or 
from a lower to a higher channel, where water is plentiful and 
the elevation small. The sair is used when the quantity of 
water remaining is small; it is a triangular basket made of 
bamboo with the edges I’aised on two sides; cords are attached 
to each angle, and these are held by two men, one standing on 
either side of the ditch from which the water has to he raised. 

The two sources of artificial irrigation just mentioned are, 
however, of minor importance as compared with the Son oanal 
system, which has by far the greatest value us a factor makiug 
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for the prevention of famine and the maintenance of continued 
prosperity among a people so dependent on agrionltiire and so 
vitally affected hy the vicissitudes of the seasons. 

The idea of oonstriioting works whioh would irrigate tho dis- 
triots bordering on tho Son originated in 18.53 with tJie late Colonel 
0. H. Dickens, who recommended to Q-overnment tho construction 
of a series of xoservoirs along tho foot of tho hills to catch the 
surface drainage and of onnnls to load it over the plains country 
for use during the dry months. Subsequently, as the result of 
further investigation, he was convinced that the Son should be the 
source of supply and that the reservoir scheme was of secondary 
importance ; and the subject was under discussion for several years, 
the preparation of detailed surveys and estimates being seriously 
interfered with hy the Mutiny. Pinally, the Government of India 
decided that the exeoution of the project should be left to private 
enterpi'ise, and it was offered to, and accepted by, the East India 
Irrigation and Canal Company whioh had already undertaken tho 
Orissa and Midnapore canal works. In 1808, however, the interest 
of the Company was bought hy Government for 10| lakhs, aud 
the work of coustruotion was commenced in tlie following year. 
Sufficient progress had heou made in 1873 to allow of water being 
supplied, through outs in the hanks of the Arrah canal, to rtdieve 
the drought of that year ; the canals were completed a few years 
later, and from the year 1876-77 water was supplied on payment 
of rates in a regular manner. They cfury a maximum volume 
of 6,360 ouhio feet per second, and about 80 per cent, of tho 
irrigation lies in the Sh&habad, 11 per cent, in the Gdya, and 
9 per oent. in the Patna district. 

The system derives its supply from an anient across the Son 
at Dehri, and the general plan of the works comprises a Main 
Western canal, branching off from it on tho left hank, and a Main 
Eastenx canal branching off on the right. The aniout or weir, ■ 
whioh is 12,469 feet long, consists of a mass of rabble stone laid 
to a uniform slope and stiffened by walls of masonry founded on 
shallow wells. Soouring sluices are provided at either flank ; and 
these are fitted with gates which can be opened or closed at any 
state 'of the river other than high flood. By means of these gates 
the level of the water in the pool ahovo the weir can he kept at 
the height required to feed the canals. The total cost of the 
‘anient, whioh was begun in 1869 and finished in 1875, amounted 

to about 15 lakhs of ruioees. « „ t, i 

The* total length of the main canals is 218 miles, of the branch 
canals 149 mile, 3 , and of the distributaries 1,217 miles ; md in 
Shahahad there are 132 miles of navigable canals, 149 miles of 
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canals used for irrigation and 879 miles of distributaries. Tbe 
area provided witb distributaries in this district is 1,813 sejuare 
miles, the gross area oommanded (2,074 square miles) being 
roughly a triangle having Dehri for its apex, the East Indian 
Railway from Koelw^r to OhausS, for its base, and the river Son 
and Panjraon branch canal for its sides. The Main Western canal 
supplies the Arrah, the Buxar and Ohausa canals, which all branch 
oil within the first 12 miles, and is continued for a total distance 
of 22 miles, as far as the Grand Trunk Road, 2 miles beyond 
Sasaram. Its prolongation for a further distance of 60 miles to the 
frontier of the district, towards Mirzapur, was commenced as a 
relief work dming the scarcity of 1874-75, but was never com- 
pleted. The chief engineering work is the syphon-aqueduct of 
26 arches, by which the Kao, a formidable hill torrent, is carried 
under the canal. The Arrah canal branches off from the Main 
Western canal at the 6th mile, and follows the course of the Son 
for 30 miles, when it strikes northwards, running on a natural 
ridge past the town of Arrah, and finally after a total course of 60| 
miles it falls into the Gangi Nadi, a local stream flowing into the 
Ganges. It is designed for navigation as well as irrigation, hut 
owing to shoals at the point of junction with the main stream of 
the Ganges, navigation along the Gangi Nadi is only possible 
during the flood season. To overcome the total fall of 180 feet, 
13 looks were oonstruoted, one of wliioh has since been abandoned. 
Besides four principal distributaries, its main offshoots are tiio 
Bihia canal, 31 miles long, and the Dumraon canal, 40 miles long. 
The Buxar canal, which is also intended for navigation, loaves 
the Main Western canal at its 12th mile, and oommunioatea with 
the Ganges at Buxar, after a course of 45 miles; its main branch, 
known as the Ohausa canal, has a length of 40 miles. The total 
fall is 159 feet, which is overcome by 12 looks. 

When the construction of the canals was in progress, sanguine 
hopes of the revenue they would yield were entertained, hut the 
event has proved the faRaoy of these early forecasts. In 1876 a 
yearly irrigated area of 1,043,680 acres was anticipated, and it 
was estimated that the net profits would amount to Ra. 26,40,630 
and yield a return equal to 8-3 per cent, on the capital outlay. It 
was expected that there would bo a large return from navigation 
receipts ; and a considerable sum (estimated at Rs. 66,86,606 or 
one quarter of the whole capital outlay) was sacrificed in making 
the canals first class navigation lines. These hopes have been 
falsified ; the supply of water from the Son has ju’oved* smaller 
than was anticipated, the maximum area ever irrigated being 
567,494 acres in 1901-02 ; in the five preceding years the average 
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■was only 463,180 acres, and in 1903-.04 it amounted to 505,803 
acres. At tlie same time, tke receipts from tolls have eq^ually 
failed to realize the expectations originally entertained, and they 
have been still further reduced since 1900 in oonseciuenoe of the 
oonstrnotion of the Mughalsarai-Gaya Itailway line. Dm’ing the 
four years previous to the ox)ening of that lino the navigation 
receipts averaged Es. 87,600; bat they 'fell to Es. 36,507 in 
1900-01, and in 1903-04 amounted to only Es. 22,708. The 
result has been that these -works, so far from being remunerative, 
have hitherto imposed a large reourx-ing charge on the State. At 
no time has the rate per cent, on the capital outlay exceeded 3‘27, 
a figure reached only in 1903-03 ; and at the end of 1903-04 the 
total capital outlay amounted to Rs. 2,67,22,648, while the net 
revenue for that j'-aar was Rs. 7,86,313, yielding a return of only 
2'94 per cent. The interest ohargea exceeded the net revenue by 
Ea. 2,19,49,933, and during the three preceding years the average 
annual excess of interest charges over net revenue amounted to 
Ea. 3,99,859. 

This loss, however, is compensated for by the great benefits Effects of 
they have conferred on the traot which they serve. They have iv^'nitiou. 
afforded it absolute protection against famine ; they have increased 
the profits of cultivation ; and they have enlarged the material 
resources of the community. Even if only their value as protec- 
tive woi’ks and the inauranoe they a-fford against famine are con- 
sidered, their oonstruotion has been fuUy justified. The catchment 
areas of most aharas are small, seldom extending far beyond the 
village boundary, and, as they depend largely lor then* utility 
on the rainfall, the supply is uncertain and very often insuffi- 
cient. The constant and ample supply of canal water available 
from the end of June to October presents, therefore, advantages 
which cannot well he overrated, especially as these reservoirs are 
liable to fail j ust when they are most needed, in the beginning 
or end of the season. The result is that when rainfall is deficient 
nr ill-distrihuted, the ryots are dependent on the water furnished 
by the canals, from which they oan rely on obtaining enough to 
save their crops. 

Notwithstanding occasional years of scaroity and, consequent Protootion 
distress, there is no record of any famine having ever occurred 
along the tract of country watered by the canals ; and in spite of 
the fact that the area irrigable has been found to be muoh less 
than was originally contemplated, it is still sufficient in years of 
deficient rainfall to supplement, to a largo extent, the failure of 
the crops in those portions of the district which the canals do 
not touch. Their great value in this respect has been strikingly 
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demonstrated on several oooasions. Dadiig the famine of 1873«74, 
even though the canals were not ooinpleted, the water wkioh 
was snppliocl gratiiitoudy from them ciaved a large portion of 
the crops. In 1877, a year of scanty rainfall, the prospects 
were so gloomy that, with a view simply to the production of more 
food, it was decided, at a certain sacrilico of revenue, to reduce 
the water-rate for the rice crop from. Es. 2-8 to .Ro, 1 an acre ; 
and this measure led to a eonsidorablo demand for water, and 
the irrigated hharlf rice proved a hiimper crop. Again in 1888-89, 
distress and soaroity would have heon tho iiiovitahlo result of 
the total failure of (ho rains in Soptemher and Ootohor hut for 
these irrigation works ; all the aharas, e.tcopt tho.:e with a large 
oatohment area, dried up; the rice crop watered from them 
yielded an outtmm of only a quarter of that given hy the crops 
on canal iiTigated lands ; and tho area hrigated from the canals 
was only oiroumsoribed hy the supply availablo. Einally, in the 
last famine of 189G-97, tho portion of the district served hy the 
canals was entirely protected hy the network of distributaries 
and village channels and remained iminime from famino, when it 
attacked a large area which had not tho benefit of this system of 
irrigation. 

Extension . Another noticeable instance of the benefits conferred hy tho 
onitivi- Oanals is the way in which they have revolutionized tho 

tion. cultivation of tho distriot and increased the production of the 
valuable rice crop. Before tho inception of tho system, tlie ryots 
were dependent on wells and aharas ; the manual labour involved 
by the first method was immense ; and, as has been already drown, 
the seoond depends largely for its utility on the rainfall. Crops 
reqniriug large supplies of water, such as rice and sugarcane, 
were precarious ; and the cultivators depended on a vast variety of 
inferior ones, which yielded a scanty outturn. When the canals 
were in coxu’se of oonstruotion, it was found that the lands 
commanded were about equally divided betw sen rabi or winter 
crops and hharlf, which embraces the wet crops and consists almost 
entirely of rice. The oanals and distributaries were ordinarily run 
on the ridges, the lands bordering which, being dry, were usually 
cultivated with rabi oroprs, while the hlmrif oroprs lay at a lower 
level in the valleys between the ridges ; and it was anticipated 
that the chief demand for water would he for the former crops, 
As soon, however, as irrigation from tho oanals was commenced, 
there was a rapid change in the ohai’aoter of the cultivation and 
the growth of rioe increased enormously. This change has steadily 
gone on up to the present time ; and wherever oanal water is 
regularly available, rabi crops have to a great extent given place 
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io rioe. The oharaoter of the soil and the preaenoo or absence of 
■wells appear to have had little or no effect on this result, whioli 
apparently was due simply to the possibility of seouring a fall and 
regular supply .of water without the labour of well imgation. 

The extent to which the area under irrigation has increased 
and khunf oultivation has developed will bo sutfioimtly demon* 
strated by tho fact that whereas in 1881-82 the area under Jchanf 
was only 98,600 acres and that under vabi oropa was 36,800 acres, 
in 1901-02 nearly 60 per cent, of the whole irrigation was 
devoted to the kharif crop; while in 1903-04 tho land on which 
kliarlf was grown amounted to as much as 369,000 acres, and 
110,000 acres were under raU, the average area of each crop 
in tho preceding 5 years being 323,600 and 123,800 acres res- 
peotively. In Shahabad alone out of 399,100 acres irrigated 
from the canals in 1903-04, no less than 281,580 acres were under 
khanf^ 22,466 acres were under hot-weather crops, principally 
sugarcane, and 95,100 acres pirodueed rahi crops, It is, at first 
sight, astonishing that the klianf irrigation is not even more 
extensive than it is, us it is estimated that altogether 707,360 
acres are annually irrigable in this district, but this is due to the 
method of cultivation folloAved during the Eathiya asterism, w., 
the period generally falling between the 2Gth September aud the 
10th Ootoher. It is the universal inaotioe of tho cultivators to 
run the water off the rice- fields in September, and after this the 
crops must get at least one watering during the 14 days covered 
by the HatUya, If there is good rain then, the rioo will 
mature unaided ; but if on the other hand there is no rain, the 
demand for canal irrigation is great. The capacity of tbo canals 
is thus measured by tbo maximum area they can irrigate at 
this period, aud it is of no avail irrigating to their full capacity 
daring July and August, if they cannot water tho same area at 
tliis most oritioal period in the agricultural year. 

The whole system is under the control of a Superiutending 
Engineer, who is assisted by two Executive Eugiaeers iu charge of 
Divisions. The latter are responsible for the maintenance of the 
canals, the conduct of irrigation operations and assessments, and a 
separate establishment is entertained for the oolleotion of the 
revenue. Eor this puipose, there is a revenue division in charge 
of a Special Deputy Oolleotor, who sees to the collection of water- 
rates under the orders of the Superintending Engineer. The 
irrigated area under long leases is divided into blocks, the lease 
of all the lands in each blook being arranged so as to lapose in 
the same year ; and in fixing the period of the leases efforts are 
made to see that leases for an equal area expire each year. 
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Applioations for -water are made by tlio cultivators oa a pre- 
scribed form, tbo year being divided itxto three seasons, that is, 
hot weather, kharif and rabi, A date is fixed for each season, 
and the lease or permit granted for that season is only in force 
for that particular period. Besides tliese season leases, there are 
long-tei’m leases, or leases for a period of seven yours, wliioli 
pro-\ide for the supply of water during tho kharlf and rahi seasons 
only and are granted at a somewhat reduced rate. Tlioso long- 
term leases are only granted for compact blocks defined by woll- 
raarkod bouirdaries of such a nature that tho leased lands can bo 
clearly distinguished fi’om the adjoining imloasod lauds, and also 
so situated that unleasod lands will not bo ordinarily irrigated by 
water supplied for the land included in tlio block. Those bound- 
aries are mentioned in the appHoation for the lease, on roooipt of 
which a special report is submitted to the Sub-divisional Oanal 
Officer. If tho lease is likely to be approved, he issues orders for 
the block to be measured, and a detailed khaard, or measurement 
of each cultivator’s holding, is then made. Tho lease and tlio 
kliationi or demand statement are finally approved by tho Divi- 
sional Oanal Officer who issues tho permit, but before tliis oau 
be done, every cultivator, who has fields Avitliin the block, must 
sign his name against the area which has been measured aud 
which will be assessed in his name. In order to admit of a 
block getting water for the first season, a provisional permit 
is granted for the season on the area originally applied for ; this 
permit is cancelled when the long-lease peimit is finally granted, 
Fields Avhioh cannot be ordinarily inigated, or for wliioh oanal 
water is not ordinarily reguired, can be excluded from tho block, 
such fields being duly noted in the kJmra or measurement 
paper. In these long-term lea.ses water-rates are charged for the 
area measured and aooepted by the cultivators, whether rvater is 
required or not ; and the channel by which the area is irrigated 
must be registered as weU as the name of its owner. In rahi and 
hot-weather leases water is supplied on application, and water- 
rates are levied on the actual areas irrigated, and not necessarily 
on those specified in the application. In order to assist tho Oanal 
Department as far as possiblo in regulating and distrilmtiug the 
water to the dillerent cultivatom named in the leases, iambardclrs 
or headmen are appointed ; these are influential men of the 
village, who are appointed in consultation with the cultivators 
concerned. Their duty is to assist in measurements, to give 
in the names of the cultivators of the different holdings, and to 
see that water is properly distributed over the leased area. For 
these duties they are paid a commission of 3 per cent, of the 
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total assessment on long leases and of 2 per cent, on season 
leases. 

There are five rates charged for the -water supplied, viz,, (1) Water- 
rahi season leases from the 15th October to the 25th March*'"'*®®' 
at Its. 2-8 an acre ; ( 2 ) hot-weather leases from the 25th March 
to the 26th Juno at Its, 4-8 an aero ; (3)'loases during tlie same 
period at Its. 2 lor each waterhig ; (4) hharif season leases 
between the 25th June and the 20th Ootohor at Rs. 4 an acre ; and 
(5) seven years’ leases for block areas lor any kind o£ crop bet-ween 
the 25th June and the 26th March in the next year at Re. 3 
an acre. AVhen the long lease system was inaugurated, it was 
calculated that water would be given for 50 per cent, of the whole 
area of a village,- and this portion was marked off into one or more 
well defliiod blocks, for the irrigation of whiclr a charge was made 
at a reduced rate. Tlio cultivator is suppolied with water enough 
for his own block, but he may not use it beyond those limits ; and 
it is, therefore, laid do-wn that there must be a well defined 
village channel to conduct the water from tlie distributary, and 
that it is not to be allow'-ed to escape to an aJiur&, At first, when 
the canals were opened, -umtor was allowed to fill up the f/Ziaras and 
to be drawn thonco on to the fields, but as soon as water-rates were 
claimed, the ryots maintained that they had used only rain and 
not canal water j and as their rdlegation could not he disproved, it 
was found necessary to discontinue the practice of filling ahuras. 

Of' all these leases the most popular are the long leases, which 
are given only for the areas for w'hich proteetion can he assured 
even in the driest years. The rates for this class of lease were 
originally fixed at a low figure, owing to the backwardness of 
the cultivators in resorting to canal irrigation and to the fact that 
the use of canal water is not indispensable in years of ordinary 
rainfall; the holders of these leases have preferential claims 
to water during periods of -high demand such as occur in dry 
seasons; and, as the cultivators have been quick to recognize the 
advantages of the system, the area under long leases has steadily 
expanded, until at the present day 75 per cent, of the whole 
irrigated area receives water on long lease, and the demand for 
such leases cannot he fully met. 

This sketch of the irrigation system in Shahabad -would be Tlio 
incomplete without a reference to the pn-oposal to extend irrigation ^£ 5 ^“ 
works to the llhabua suh-division. This sub-division, like a part 
of Sasaa-am, is beyond the reach of the Son waters; though 281,00u 
acres are said lo he irrigated from private -B-orks, it is still 
much exposed to drought ; and the barrenness of the fields is all 
the more striking from its contrast to the fertile plains in the 
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neighbourliood. Tlxo idea of utilizing tlie waters of the ICaram- 
nisa to irrigate this area is no rooont one, and more than a oontury 
ago the Oolleotor of tlie district suggested the construction of 
sluices witli canals leading into the interior. In 1870 ilie Ohiof 
Engineer, llongal, left it on rooord tliat there was a niagnificont 
site for n largo reservoir; and more rooontly the Indian IxTigation 
Commission of, 1901-08 iirgod tho impoidaneo of conducting a 
survey of tho upper portion of its course where it passes through 
the hills, though they could not admit that tho liability of tho 
suh-division to famine was so groat as to justify a largo unroran- 
nerative outlay. In accordanco vi'iththiH nprOHontation, a survey 
was carried out rmdor tho orders of tlie Bengal Govei’nmoni, 
and a sniiahle site for a storage reservoir was solocted, I’lio 
drainage area was found to he 370 square miles, and it was 
estimated that, under the most advantageous conditions, tho 
maximum irrigable area would he 50,000 aores. The cost of this 
reservoir alone was talcen at GSjlalchs ; and it was anticipated that 
tho whole canal system would involve an expenditure of over 
iis. 1,28,00,00'j, that tho rovonuo would not exceed Its. 1,16,000 
per annum, and that tho annual loss to Government (excluding 
interest charges) would he Es. 2,17,000. It was cousictored that 
the necessity for irrigation was not so urgent as to justify the 
State incurring such a heavy reomriug charge, and it was finally 
decided in 1904 not to proceed with the project. 
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NATDEAL CAIiAMITIES. 

It has already heen explained that the low strip of ooiintry Eioora 
lying to the north of the distriot between tlio embankment of 
the Bast Indian Hailway and the river Ganges is liable to be 
inundated every year by the overflow of that river. These floods 
do no harm, and though cultivation is impossible during the great 
agricultural season of the rains, this loss is more than oompen- 
sated by the niagnilioent rabi crops produced in the cold weather 
from the furtiliziiig silt they leave. In the beginning of the 19th 
century, however, such inundations were far from harmless, and 
the loss of houses, land and other property was considerable. In 
1802 throe entire villages were destroyed by the encroachments of 
the Ganges, and the number of trees carried away inlo the Iriver 
constituted such a danger to navigation that the Collector of 
the district proposed that Government should authorize him to out 
down all trees likely to ho swept away during the ensuing rains. 

The moat destructive inundations are caused by the Sonj 
and considerable damage has been done on various occasions 
in the low-lying plains of Shahahad by the flood water over- 
flowing the country between Nanaur and Arrah. Such extra- 
ordinary floods are fortunately of comparatively rare ooourrenca 
and of very short duration. The most serious of those in the 19th 
century occurred in 1848, 1864, 1867, 1876, 1884, 1888, and 
1892; and finally the year 1901 witnessed the highest flood 
recorded in the district. The flood of 1864, though not so high 
as that of 1848 when the flood-level at Akbarpur reached 20 feet, ' 
spread over a vast tract of country ; the water rushing down 
from Akbarpur overflowed the hank of the riinr between that 
place and Koelwar, and escaping inland towards Arrah through 
a depressed valley a quarter of a mile south of the village of 
Bihiarah, inundated an area of 260 square miles. In 1876 the 
flood was even more severe; the first spill occurred at Audhari and 
cut the Kaithi distributary, and below that spot the Koelwar distri- 
butary was breached in nine places. At Sundari the flood finally 
rushed inland with overwhelming force and spread over the face 
of the country as far as Arrah, 8 miles distant; on reaching the 
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last 2 miles of tlio Arrah canal, it made a clean sweep tlirough 
the banks, brealcing thorn in 17 places on the loft and in 23 on 
tlio right side. It is probable that only this sweeping away of 
the canal hanks saved the railway omhanknient, as between 
Kooiwar and Arrah there was not suffloiont waterway to carry olf 
the water. No lives were lost, but groat damage was done to 
properly in the town of Arrah and in the noighhouring 
This hood, like its prodoeessore, was of short duration, as it 
subsided 52 hours after its commencement; the inundation of 


June 24th, 1848 
Boptomhor 12tli, 18C4 
Suiilornbor 19tli, 18C7 
July 7th, 1876 


1804 only lasted half as long ; 
M "while that of 1807 continued for 39 
] 6 'i 5 highest flood-levels re- 

19'‘26 corded at Akbarpnr during tlieso 
four floods are shown in the margin. 


The great inundation of 1901 was due to a simultaneous rise of 
both the Son and the Ganges. On the 1st September the level of 


the Son at the Koelwar bridge was only 9 feet, but by the morn- 
ing of the 3rd idem it bad reached the height of 17’C feet ; and 
the river continuing to rise tbronghont the night and all through 
the nest day, the gauge showed the unproeedonted flood-level of 22 
feet by 2 a.m, on tho 6th Soptombor. At the same time owing 
to a high Himalayan flood, the Ganges was rising abnormally high, 
and on the morning of the 6lh September the flood-level of that 
river also was higher than any provionsly recorded, the gauge 
at Digha reading 36' 10 feet in the early morning and 36'60 at 
midday. The Son being thus unable to discharge the volume of 
its waters into the Ganges, forced its way over its western bank 


and poured over the low-lying lands towards Arrah, The canal 
bank was breached in several places; the flood poured into many 
parts of Arrah destroying some of the small hamlets on its 
outskirts ; and the whole ootintry between that town and the bed 
of the Son and on both sides of the railway line from Bihta was 
a sheet of water, which in some pflaoes attained a breadth of 17 
miles. No loss of life, however, occurred, and the number of 


cattle drowned was inconsiderable. House property on the other 
hand suffered seriously, and it was reported that over 7,000 
houses were destroyed ; some damage was done to the standing 
hhadoi crops, but this loss was more than compensated by the rich 
deposit of silt left by tho receding waters and by the benefit done 
to the paddy, which in many parts was dying for want of water. 
In the event, it was found only neoessary to roliove some of the 
poorer classes whose houses and stocks of grain had been swept 
away ; and Es. 819, which had been raised by publio subsor-ipticn, 
was distributed among them. 
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Droughts arising from deficient rainfall were frequent in 
former years before the present extensive system of irrigation 
had been intx’oduoed and the moons of oommunioation improved. 
Four times in the deoado preceding the completion of the canals — 
in 1864, 1865, 1866 and ISGD—droughts seriously affected the 
general harvest and twice culminated in soarcity, while the bad 
state of communications in the interior aggravated the local 
distress. 

The first of these was the famine of 1866, which, coming as it 
did after the resources of the poorer classes had been exhausted 
by had harvests in the two previous years, caused considerable 
loss of life. With the exception of the strip of country lying 
between the line of railway and the river Gtanges, which is 
subject to inundation and retains sufficient moisture for the 
growth of spring crops, and of an area of about 750 square miles 
in the south, which receives the drainage of the Kaimur hills, 
the district generally suffered in both these years from insufficient 
rainfall ; and in parganas Ohausa, Pirn, Chainpur, Nanaur and 
Pany^ar the rice crop on which the country mainly depends is said 
to have failed to the extent of from five-eighths to three-fourths 
of the outturn of an average season. The failure of the crops 
in 1864 led to the rapid exhaustion of local stores of grain; and 
towards the end of 1865, the district, which in ordinary years 
exports to a considerable extent, was mainly dependent on imported 
grain for the support of its population. The almost complete 
failure of the rice crop in 1865, therefore, immediately caused 
very general and severe distress ; the price of all cereals rose to 
more than double the rates prevailing at the corresponding 
period in 1863 ; whilst fourfold the customary rates were 
demanded for barley, peas and gram, which are much con- 
sumed by the poorest classes. No special relief measures were 
commenced, however, till the beginning of June 1866, when 
employment was given to the distressed labouring classes in the 
repair of roads in the snh-divisions of Sasaram and Bhahua; 
and in July relief committees were opened at the head-quaiters 
stations and at six other places. The average daily number of 
persons relieved when the distress was greatest amounted in 
August to 2,480, and in September to 2,979, while the average 
number of persons employed in road repairs was 868 in the 
former and 1,662 in the latter month. Q-overnment relief 
measures were supplemented by private liberality ; but the number 
of deaths from starvation, as reported by the police, amounted 
to 8,161, and this figure is believed to be far below the actual 
number. There can be httle doubt but that relief was both 
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inadequate and inuoli too long delayed. The people suffering 
the greatest distress were spread over an area of upwards of 1,000 
square miles ; to relieve these, only seven centres were estahlished, 
exclusive of those at Arrah, Bibigan] and Buxar, which were 
too distant^ to apply local relief to what may be termed the 
famine tract ; and the pauper population had been reduced to 
the extremity of striving to support life on roots, leaves and 
grass before any measures were adopted for their succour, The 
highest price of rioe during this famine is reported to have 
been 9 seers a rupee. 

Tlio scarcity of 1809, following as it did a succession of bad 
years, also caused much distress in Shahabad, and was aggravated 
by the badness of the roads. Belief measures liad to be organized, 
the able-bodied being employed on the roads, while the old and 
infirm were formed into beggar squads, who were paid daily for 
such light work as their infirmities enabled them to perform. 

■ d'ho next great famine from which the district suffered 
occurred after an interval of only 6 years, during which the people 
had bad little time to recover from the previous soaroity. The 
year 1873 was the last of a series of three 3 ''(;ars which were 
marked by abnormal rainfall and generally unusual weather. 
The year 1871 was unusually wet; the following year was equally 
dry; w'hile in 1873 the rainfall was deficient almost beyond 
precedent ; the registered fall at Arrah in these 3 years being 
62'43, 34‘64 and 32*95 inches, respectively. Notwithstanding 
the abnormal character of the weather in 1871 and in 1872, the 
crops in those years were good. In 1871 the heavy and early 
rains so retarded the transplantation of rice that at one time 
there were grave apprehensions regarding the outturn of the 
crops; but these forebodings were later on replaced by more 
sanguine expectations, which were eventually realized. In 1872 
the rainfall, though deficient, was so seasonably distributed that 
there resulted a good bhaioi crop, and a fair winter rioe and raU 
crop. In fact, the condition of the distiiot in the summer of 1873 
was much as usual, and it entered unweighted into the struggle 
which ensued. The summer and autumu rains of 1873 were 
deficient by 14 J inches, and this deficient fall, unlike the almost 
equally short fall in the preceding year, was most unfavourably 
distributed. The rains commenced late, were oonoentrated in 
July and August, aud ceased altogether early in September at 
(hat most important period of the year when the rice-plant shoot- 
ing into ear refiihes abundant moisture to fill out and develop 
the grain. The early rioe crop of 1873 turned out to be only 
one-fourth of an average crop, wbile one-eighth of the great 
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winter rice crop alone was saved. Tbe anxiety and suspense 
wMoh affected the public mind in the closing days of 1873 and 
the ooimnon cement of 1874 were naturally reflected in the condi- 
tion of trade. The disastrous season of 1866-G6 was within the 
vivid recollection of most people ; and the remembrance of it, 
amid oircumstanoos of sou son oven more disasti’ons, had a marked 
effect on prices, and especially on the price of rice, w'hioli in 
February 1874 ranged higher than it did at the corresponding 
period of 18G6. The ouorgy displayed by private enterprise v'as 
marvellous. The inilway poured grain into the district from 
the North-West Provinces and the Pujijah. In the mouths of 
January and Fohruary, Shahabad received 2,866,766 mauuds, or 
102,305 tons, of food-grain, exclusive of 3,332 tuns consigned by 
Government ; hut much of this was despatched across the river 
to Saran, and some found its way into Gaya district. From 
the unfinished ohannels of the Sou Canals 159,000 acres of land 
in this district and in Gaya were irrigated, and 70,000 tons 
of winter and spring grain, rvMoh w'Oiild otherwise probably 
have perished, were saved, In the existence of these works 
Shahabad possessed an advantage over all other distressed districts, 
except Saran, as they afforded organized labour at a time when 
organized lahour was not prooiuable elsewhere, and in this way 
had a very benefioial effect on the condition of the district. 
But in spite of these advantages, prices continued to rise till Juno, 
when common rice stood at 10 seers to the rupee. It wnuld 
indeed have gone very muoh higher but that in March and April 
an abundant harvest of wheat and pulses was reaped. These 
crops, which from the commencement promised more favourably 
in Shahabad than elsewhere in the Patna Division, wnre above 
the average in the Arrah and Buxar sub-divisions, where the crops 
on the river-side lands were particularly good ; and in other parts 
they yielded a good outturn. Prices, however, remained through- 
out the year from 50 to 80 per cent, over normal rates— a state 
of things necessitating the oontinuanoe of relief works. As far 
as charitable reUef, however, was concerned, Government found 
that, having due regard to the claims of the aged and indigent, to 
whom snob exceptional prioos meant tbe denial of private charity, 
it could transfer 1,390 tons of the original consignment for 
Shahabad to other more distressed districts. 

During the famine 287 tons of rice were distributed in 
charitable relief ; 645 tons were paid as wages of labour ; 168 tons 
were advanced as loans ; and 3,163 tons were sold for cash. . Besides 
this, .Es. 83,666 was distributed in charitable relief, Bs. 17,437 was 
advanced on loan and Ea. 1,89,378 paid away as wages. In 
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January 2,227 labourers were 'omployod daily on relief works, 
6,290 in April, 10,074 in May, 4,407 in July and 2,990 in Sep- 
tember, wlien Ibis form of relief was eloscd. In llie beginning 
of May oharitablo relief began to bo given freely, 2,;UiJ perHOim 
being daily supplied witb, food at that period uiid 6,ioO towards 
tbo end of tbat month. Tho numbor loll to 647 in tbo niiddlo of 
Juno, but rose to 2,965 in the middlo of July and contimiod near 
this high average till tho end of Soptonibor, affor wbick month 
little roliof of this kind was callod for. Tho autumn and 
winter crops in 1874 yioldod full ]uin''Ofiis, tliough an oxtmordi- 
nary flood of the Darganti rivor hurst through tho Grand Trunk 
Road and did oonsiderable damage. Tho spring crop of 1S75 was 
above the average and the offoots of the soaroity soon disappeared. 

Owing to the protection afforded by the irrigation works, a 
^ long interval ensued before ShShabacl again felt tho stress of 
famine; and it was not till 1896-97 that any portion of tho 
district again suffered from a calamity of this nature. The 
rainfall in the preceding year was very dofleiont, espooially in 
the Sasaram and Bhabua sub -divisions, and tlio wbolo district 
received only 71*4 per cent, of the normal fall. A very largo 
tract, however, was served by irrigation from tlio Son Uauals, 
and the greater part of the Sasaram sub-division, the south of 
the Buxar, and much of the Sadar sub-division wore thus pro- 
tected; while in the high lands to the north, on which raU 
grows, tho failure of the rains was not wholly disastrous ns 
they received their full share of the winter showers. In the 
event, the hliadoi for the whole district was estimated at 7 annas, 
the agJtani at 4 annas, and tho raid at 11 annas of tho normal 
crop, the total outturn being less than half of an ordinary year. 
Prices here, as elsewhere, ruled very high, hut consiclerablo stocks 
were held by the cultivators; and eventually no paart was really 
distressed except the Bhahua sub-division and the southern portion 
of the Sasar&m sub-division, an area comprising 1,662 square 
miles and containing a population of 382,000 souls. 

This tract consists of two sharply defined portions — the hills 
and tho plains. The whole of the south of the Bhahua sub- 
division and mucb of tbe southern portion of Sasaram is oecupiod 
by the Kaimuv range with an area of 700 square miles and 
a population, of 20,000 persons. Here tho crops are poor and 
precarious, and depend greatly on tho rains, for witli tho excep- 
tion of a few village wells and stiU fewer tanks there is no 
provision' for a water supply. Pood-supplies are brought up 
from the plains through difficult passes, which, always impassable 
for wheeled traffic, become closed even to pack-bullocks when 
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the monsoon once sets in. Eioe is the principal crop, but the 
people lire from hand to month and are accustomed in time of 
dearth to eke out their subsistence ■with the products of the 
jimgle; those natural resources stood thorn in good stead when the 
rioo crops -failod, and helped to alloTiato tho subsequent distress, 
Tlio remainder of tire distrossod tract comprised the plains part of 
tho 'Bhabua sub-division and tho Ohenari outpost in Sasaram. Of 
tliis, tho portion failing north of the Grand Trunk Eoad, in -whioh. 
rahi is mainly oultivatod, was not severely affected, but distress 
was much more aouto iu the tract lying between tliat, road and 
the hills, Tins tract is characterized by very poor soil growing 
hardly 'anything but acjlmxi rice; there is little or no irrigation ; 
the cultivators are inexpert and impovenahed ; and the physique 
of the people is poor and their general condition had. 

In the affected area tho harvests of 1895-96 had been poor, 
and in 1896 the winter rice crop, on which the cultivators 
mainly depend, had au outturn of only 10 annas. This was 
succeeded by an equally poor rahi crop, as there was almost an 
entire absence of rainfall from October 1895 to June 1896, 
tho fall being only 0'2C inch; and the people could only 
hope to recover if the monsoon was up to its usual strength. 
These hopes wore doomed to disappointmeiifc j at Bhabua there 
were only 18'8d inches as against a normal fall of over 40 inches ; 
tho rams praotioclly stopped before tho end of August; ancHhe 
rioe crop was a total failure. To add to the distress, the mbi 
harvest of 1886-97 was damaged by caterpillars and was only a 
6 to 7 annas crop, though oven this poor outturn mitigated the 
severity of the famine in the Ohenari outpost and the country 
lying north of the Grand Trunk Road. 

The rains of 1896-97 began a fortnight Into, not coramenoing 
till the last week of June, heavy rain followed early in July, and 
then two long periods of drought ensued, of about a month each, 
lasting till the middle of August and the middle of September, 
respectively. As day after day passed in July and early August 
with brilliant sunshine and no sign of rain, apprehension began 
to bo felt, for the b/iacloi was withering, the seed-beds of 
rioe were drying up, and large tracts of rioe land were still 
unplanted, while the broadcast rice was dying. By the middle 
of August, prices, though still low, had risen a oouple of seers, 
and the absence of employment on agricultural operations was 
beginning to make its e'ffeots felt. Soon afterwards, however, 
there was a good burst of rain, and though the defioieuoy was not 
made up, the outlook grew brighter and by the end of the month 
prices were falling again, aud the fear of immediate distress had 
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disappeaa'od. • But at this very time the soooud of the loiig periods 
of drought had already oommenoed, marlced by hot weiither 
witli dry west winds, and hai-dly any rain fell anywhoro till the 
middle of September : those oiromnstanoea completely nitered 
oooe move tho aspect of affairs, and it beoanio apparent that 
nothing but good rain in. tlie IlathiyA asterism tSoptember 28th 
to Ootober 8th) could save the rice and give suffloiont moiatuio 
for the rabi. 

These hopes proved delusive ; t)ie llathvijd passed away witli- 
out a drop of rain, the hot west winds continued, and a failuvo 
of th,e rioe was assured. At the aaino time agents wcsro buying 
grain largely in all tho big markets, with the objoot of exporting 
it to the Avestward, those wlio held stocks began to olo.so their 
sales, and emigratiou was unusually large, In those oiroum- 
stanoes, prices rose with a bound, aud in the (irst few days of 
October tboro was great exoileimnt aud fear of grain riots, 
similar to those which had actually occurred shortly before this 
time in other parts of India. There was much apprehension in 
Arrah, where the dealers eusponclod retnil sales, but no overt aots 
of rioting were committed, and after this violent rise prices 
steadied down. A fortnight later, when still no rain had fallen, 
there could bo no doubt that tho rice crop yas doomed ; the prioo 
of rice had risen to 9 seers to the rupee ; and by this time tho 
south of the distviot was seriously aflooted. In tho Bhabuft 
sirb-division there was a sudden increase of oriiue, several oases 
having occurred in whioh the houses of the Avell-to-do people in 
a village were broken into and the grain stores oarried off ; and 
at the end of tlio month it was deoidod to open relief Avorks. 

Eice remained at famine prices, being sold during the greater 
part of the famine at 8 seers and falling from June to August 
1897 as loAV as 7 seers to the rupee ; and it was not found possible 
to close the relief Avoi’ks till July 1897. During this period 
altogether 560,031 adult males Avere emjjloyed on piece-work and 
175,105 on a daily Avago, Es. 74,000 being paid as wages Those 
works were supplemented by gratuitous relief on a large scale ; 
Aveeldy grain doles Avox’e given from the second week of January 
1897 till the 25th September 1897; poor-botises and kitchens 
Avere opened; and, in all, 4,147,626 persons obtained gratuitous 
relief, tho peroeiitago of men, Avomen and oliildven being lO'S, 
46‘5 and 34‘3 xespeotively, and the amount expended being 
Es. 1,96,000. The daily average of persons in receipt of this 
form of relief was no less than 4’47 per cent, of the popmlation 
in the affected area, and the largest number gratuitously relieved 
at any one time amounted to 6*4 per cent, of the people, This 
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Jiigh peroeutagQ was due to several causes j tlio system of gratiii- 
tons relief and llie relief works were not thoroughly orgauhied 
till Fobruaiy 1897, and the people were consequently in poor 
condition; largo numhors of the bread-winners had left their 
homos ; and finally the inhabitants of the country most severely 
affooted are of poor pohysiquo, and among the men lameness and 
paralysis are very oommou. The total cost ol the famine 
operations was Hs. b, 30,000, of which Its. 3U,()00 was mot from 
Dititriofc funds, and besides this the sum of Bs, 2£>,000, contributed 
hy the Bengal Provincial Committee of the India Famine Bolief 
Fund, was spent in relieving distressed payilmashu ladies. No 
deaths ooourred from starvation, but owing to the ravages of 
cholera and amall-pox and to the greater piovalence of fover in 
the autumn of 1897, the mortality in the distressed area was 
neai'ly 3^ per millo greater than intlie whole district. 
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OHAPTER VIII. 


BENTS, WAG-ES AND PBI0E8, 

BBfffrs. Ebnts ia Sliahabad goiiorally vary aonording to tlio class of 
soil, and any attempt to deduce tlio in-ovailing rent niton is furtlior 
complicated by tlie fact that rents are paid in kind tlu’ouglioufc a 
considerable portion of the district. Enquiries were made on this 
point in 1895 by an officer -who was placed on spsoiul duty for tliis 
and other purposes, but the statistios obtained were fragmentary 
and of little importance; more recently the batw&rd, and settle- 
ment records were examined with tlie same object, but investiga- 
tion failed to elicit anything more definite as to the rents actually 
paid in irrigated and non-irrigated areas ; and until a survey is 
oonduoted and a record of rights prepared under iho Pongal 
Tenancy Act, it is impossible to furnish any information as to 
rent rates on which reliance can he placed. It is, however, known 
that there has been,, a tendency to enhance the rents both in irri- 
gated and non-irrigated areas on account of the rise in the prioos • 
of the staple crops and the improvement of oomraunioations. The 
largest increase took place after the advent of the canals, and in 
1889 it was ostimated that in the 13 years following their oon- 
struotion the enhancement amounted to 30 per cent. Enquiry has 
shewn that the increase in rent has been slightly greater in 
irrigated lands and villages than in those Avhich obtain no irrio-a- 
tion from the canal system, hut that, on the whole, it has not been 
equal to the rise in the value of the food-crops obtained. In the 
last 30 years there has admittedly been a large rise in the price of 
pains, and the cash value of the produce of the fields has therefore 
increased considerably ; but cash rents have not advanoed to a oorro- 
sponding extent, and the growth in the value of the produce has 
outstripped whatever enhancement may have been made in them, 
The marginally-noted figures show tho rentals for the whole 
district as found at the road cess vulaations at 
1877 ... 54,9l,‘c60 ^ periods, viz., in 1877 just as the canals were 

ifjl ™ revalua- 

1004 '.r. 78,31,581 tion was effected, and in 1904; they tend to 

show that the zammdars obtained a large 
increase in their rentals between 1877 and 1890, but that in the 
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next 14 years they obtained a comparatively small addition to 
thoir incomes, By far the greater part therefore of this increase 
appears to be due to the conversion of inferior and waste lands 
into rico- fields •wliioh took place on the opening of the canals, and 
not to a goneral enhanoomont of rents. A large portion of the 
onlianoed rents have, moreover, been intorceptod by the teimre* 
holders, of ■whom thoro are ns many in this district as there are 
estates; while a eonsiderahlo niimher of tenants are protooted by 
oustiim from enhancement, such as gumsUaclArs, Brahmans and 
Eajpnts, whose rent, unlike that of other ryots, does not depend 
on the fertility of their lands and who generally pay less than 
the lower castes. 

Eents are paid either in cash (nagdi) or in kind (bMoli), The Srsrasrs 
former system prevails everywhere in the case of special crops, 
such as poppy, sugarcane and potatoes, and is adopted for all 
crops throughout the northeru parganas of the district. The 
latter system is oommou in the Sasaram and Bhahua sub-divisions, 
where it is a natural outcome of the indigenous system of irriga- 
tion prevailing in that portion of the district. 

It has already been explained that Shaliabad owes not only its 'ihalhsoU 
fertility, but almost its very oxistenoo as an agricultural country 
to artificial irrigation ; and that extensive irrigation works are 
necessary to render rioo cultivation possible. Tho construction of 
these works requires a large expenditure whioh the ryots them- 
selves would ho unable to afford, and this duty has, therefore, 
neoGssarily devolved upon the only capitalist available, the 
landlord. Without aharits, the tenant in many parts would get no 
rioe crops ; and on the other hand, if he paid a fixed cash rent 
to his landlord, the latter would be in a position to spend the 
money in other ways and to negleot the duty of throwing up 
embankments and keepiing them in order. Custom has therefore 
decreed that these works shall be made and maintained by the 
landlord, each tenant paying his quota of the expense by giving 
a certain proportion of tho harvest as rent; the result of this 
arrangement is that the amount of the landlord’s rent depends 
entirely on the extent to whioh he provides facilities for irrigating 
the land. The actual produce of the land varies in proportion •with 
the extent to whioh the zamlnds.r incurs expenditure on irrigation ; 
and rents are accordingly paid in kind for lands benefited by any 
irrigation works maintained either wholly or in p>art at the 
zamindar’s expense ; the profits of the latter are directly affieoted 
by the outturn, and an assurance is thus afforded that he will not 
neglect to spend money on their upkeep. In this way, if the 
landlord does not bear what are called gikndasi ohargeS, i.e,, does 

o 
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not maintain tlio reservoirs properly, the crop is an entire failure 
and he gets nothing ; while if he spends an adequate amount on 
such worhs, a good harvest is reaped and lie gets a fair outturn 
for his outlay. 

The share which the landlord rooeives is determined cither 
by ddndbancU, or appraisement, or by baW, by the actual 
division of the crops on the threshing-floor. In the former ease, 
the division of the produce has passed into an estimate of the 
value of the orop before it is cut, the produce of each flehl being 
estimated by appraisers (sdlis) rvhile the orop is standing. Before 
the landlord’s share is determined, a deduction is made from 
the whole estimated produce, which may be as low as 10 per cent,, 
but usually amounts to 20 per cent, of the whole ; and all the 
expenses of harvesting and the customary allowances made to 
village artisans, menials, &o., are supposed to be paid from this 
deduction. The landlord’s share, which is generally one-halt 
of the balance, is handed over to Hm after the crop is .threshed, 
either in grain or in cash, and is usually equivalent to 40 per 
cent, of the value of the gross yield of grain estimated at the 
current village price at harvest time. 

When, however, either party is dissatisfied witli the estimate 
made by the appraisers, resort is had, even in villages in whioli 
the d&ndhmdi system 'is usual, to the other method oi hntdi^ or 
actual division of the crops. Under this system, the harvesting 
expenses and village allowanoos are paid in kind, and a deduction 
of 5 per cent.,' or sometimes 10 per cent., of tiie remainder is made 
in favour of the ryot before the groin is divided between the 
landlord and tenant. The deductions for Irarvesting expenses and 
village allowances vary very much, but they are usually as 
follows : — (1) The reapers are allowed to take one out of every 20 
bojhda (sheaves) off the field ; they have the privilege of choosing 
their own sheaves and of oonrse seleot the largest; and besides 
this, each reaper takes one pdnjd (half a hojhd) on the last harvest 
day for every jplongh the ryot has. (2) One pdnjd per plough is 
given to each of the following village menials, &o. : — the Ohamar, 
Hajjam, Mali, Barhi, Bhat, Halalklior and Brahman priest. (3) 
One hojhd per plough is taken off llie threshing-floor before thresh- 
ing commences by the Ohamar, Ilajiam, Lobar and Barhi jointly. 
(4) One Imhehd mannd in 21 is nllowed after tlio grain is 
threshed and winnowed to those who perform those pirooesses; 
and (6) two haeliohd pxmri per 100 maunds are given to the 
priest, and also to the gorail, i.e., one-half per cent, in all. 
Besides this, when the grain is heaped rtp for division after 
winnowing, a portion, mixed mth the dust of the threshing-floor 
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and the chaff, is left aside for the ryot. This allo-wanoe {tan-agiear) 
represents about 5 per oont., or soiuetimea, wken the ryot is 
influential or of high caste, as much as 10 per cent, of the grain. 

Talcing all throe harvosts {aijhani, lliadoi^ and rahi) into con- 
sidoration, the onstomary dediiotions are estimated to amount to 
10'56 per oont. of the grain yield, wliioh is as a rule distributed 
as follows :~ 

I^er oont. 

(a) Harvesting expenses ... 10-7’2 

(t) Oustomary village allowanoes „. 4‘67 

(a) Tari-agioav to the ryot ... 4‘17 

19-5G 


Tlio landlord’s share is oaionlatod on the halanne (SO’44 por cent, 
of fhe yield) and is therefore tho same whether it is arrived at hy 
the (ISnabandi or baidi syatoin. The division i.s usually lialf and 
half, but thoro is no uniformity in this respect, the landlord’s sham 
in some lullages heiug four-nintlis, and in many seven-sixteenths, 
while in a few it is only two-fifths. There is, however, one 
oiroumstanoe wMoh results in the landlord’s share being somewhat 
diminislied, viz., tho onstom hy which the ryot gets all tho straw and 
ohafT ; and conseq^uently what they aotnally divide is 80 per cent, 
of the outturn of grain, and not 80 per cent, of the gross yield 
When, therefore, the landlord gets one-half, bis share reiiresents 
40 pier cent, of the outturn of grain ; whore it is four-ninths, lie 
gets 35| ; where it is seven-sixteenths, the pieroentage is 35 ; and 
ivhere lie gets two-fifths, his share rejeresents only 32 per cent, of 
the grain yield. 

ifrom the preceding acoount, it will he clear that the bMoU WoAhig 
system depends largely on the co-operation of landlords and 
tenants. For its complete suooess, it is necessary that the interests system, 
of both parties should ho identical, that the zamindar should not 
he an absentee landlord, and tliat he slionkl conscientiously pro- 
vide the outlay of capital necessary to keep no or create an 
adequate water-supply. In praotioe, however, tho landlord often 
evades his shara of the responsibility, and the oomplloated method 
of ajipraisement and division naturally results in a vasi amount 
of peoiilation and mutual Motion. Endless biolterlngs are the 
rule, and the apportionment of the crop leaves a wide door open, 
to fraud and oppression. Besides this, the system is open to 
the grave ohjeotion that it engenders slovenly cultivation. The 
iaoentives to industry are not so strong as in the oaso of nayrU 
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land, as the tenant receiving only half the produce has only hglf 
the usual motives for exertion, and will not dovote time and 
trouble to improving the land. Even in the beginning of the 19th 
century, Buchanan Hamilton, noticing this feature of the system, 
observed that the peasant confined his attention to the valuable 
lands near the village for which he paid a money rent, and “ in 
the intervals of labour ” cultivated in a careless manner tlie lands 
let to him for a share of the crops. This ineffioioiit stylo of 
cultivation is much more marked on third and fourth-rate land 
than on the better qualities of soil ; but even in the hitter case the 
cultivator, knowing that he will not get all the profits of his 
industry, frequently does not care to turn up and pulverisio the 
soil, apply manure, irrigate the crop, and generally take that 
trouble which he would take had he not to share the increased 
yield with another. 

Money rents are, however, paid even in hh&oU villages for land 
growing crops which require special care and expense ; and this 
is generally the case with all homestead land, as it is peculiarly 
adapted for the growth of special crops. On poorer soils which 
are difficult to work or irrigate, the economic disadvantages of 
the hhaoU system become more apparent, and land of this kind 
may sometimes remain uncultivated when a crop would have been 
brought to maturity upon it, were it liable to a fixed money-rent. 
These are grave defects ; but after all the hhaoU system is justified 
by necessity, it suits the circumstances of the people, and it is 
preferred by many ryots, because even if they get no crop, they 
pay no rent and are not harassed by arrears of rent in bad years. 

In Buchanan Hamilton’s time this system prevailed all over 
Shahabad, but since then the greater part of the land has been 
converted into nagdi ; and there is a steady tendency to convert 
produce rents to cash. The process is gradual ; and even in the 
canal irrigated area, many villages are stiU held entirely on the 
bMoU tenm’e, while in many more qoroduco rents are paid for 
large portions of the cultivated area, and especially for rice-growing 
land. On the whole,- however, the change to cash rents is extend- 
ing steadily as the people realize the difficulties and disadvantages 
inherent in. such a complicated method of rent recovery ; the Son 
canal irrigation system., which affords the ryot a certain supply 
of water independent of the zammdar, has done much in this 
direction ; and for the greater part bMoU rents are now paid either 
for inferior lands or onl.y for those lands in which cultivation 
depends entirely on the landlord maintaining irrigation works. 

Statistics of the wages given for certain selected classes of 
labour and the rates current during the decade 1892 — 1902 will be 
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found in the Appendix, On the whole, there has heen a rise in 
the price -of labour during the last 80 years, which is probably 
due to a great extent to such special causes as the construction of 
the Son Canals and, naore recently, of the Mughalsarai-Gaya line of 
railway. Before the opening of the oanal worts, masons, carpen- 
ters and blaolcsmiths received from 3 to 4 annas a day ; hnt the 
demand for labour created by this scheme resulted in a con- 
siderable rise of wages. Masons began to e am 4 to 4| annas, 
carpenters 4 to 6 annas and blacksmiths from 4| to 6 annas 
daily ; and similai’ly, unskilled labourers, who usually got from 
1| to 2 annas, found that they could command 2 to 2| annas 
as their daily wage. From the table in the Appendix it will 
bo seen that since that time wages have remained practically 
stationary, except when the oonslruotion of tbe Mughalaarai- 
Gaya line created a special temporary demand for labour on a 
large scale. 

Generally speaking, however, shilled labour commands a some- 
Avhat higher value in towns (ban it did formerly. Among masons, 
carpenters and hlaoksmilhs tbe wage shows an upward tendency j 
(he silversmith' charges a higher rate for his workmanship; the 
shoemaker and the tailor have raised their tnriU ; and there is a 
similar tendency among doinestio servants. The rise is small and 
gradual, but is observable all the same ; and it appears to be due to 
a oomlunatiou of oiroumstances such as the advance in the standard 
of comfort among natives of the better class, the increased use of 
machinery, ■ and the growing number of well-to-do residents occupy- 
ing houses of more or less arohiteotural pretensions along tb.e line 
of railway. 

Outside urban areas the wages of labour maintain much the 
same level from year to year ; and in the case of unskilled labour 
their measure is usually the minimum amount required to afford 
means of subsistence. Fortunately, however, wages in the Aullages 
are usually paid wholly or partly in kind ; even the village artisan 
receives grain for the services he renders ; and the field labourer 
generally gets the whole of his wage — usually 3 seers a day for a 
man, 2i for a woman and for .a child — in one or other of the 
inferior grains such as millets or coarse unhusked rice. This 
system is particularly suited to an agricultural country like 
Shahabad as it has the advantage of being unaffected by any rise 
in the price of food-grains. "Whatever the fluotuations in the 
price of these in the market, tbe labourer’s wage remains the same. 

A statement of the. prices, euirent in each suh-division during JPutcBs. 
the years 1898—1902 is given in the Appendix. It is interesting 
to compare these prices with those obtaining a little more than a 
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oenLtiry* before, lylieii even tlie finest kind of rice sold at 31 to 44 
seers and paddy at Oo to 129 seers per rupee, ■while the price of 
wheat ranged frona 03 to 64 seers and of gram from 73 to 104- 
seers per rupee. The prices of grain have risen enormously during 
the last hundred years ; hut on the other hand there has been a 
very groat gro'wth in the income of all classes, and during the 
last goneratiorr the dovolopniont of oommimications has Irad tho 
effect of levelling pirioos over larger and larger areas. The loss 
of one or oven two orops of the year has tlioreforo a tendency to 
become less and less felt, as well as tho offoot of failnros in 
isolated tracts. Up to the end of last century there was only 
one lino of railway rixnning through the two suh-divisions of 
Arrah and Buxar, but another lino has recently been added which 
penetrates the Sasaram and Bhahua suh-divisions; and tho great 
trade route of tho Ganges, the canals and the network of roads 
admirably supplement the woik of the railway. There is oonsc- 
(puently less variation in pnices between various parts of tho district 
than formerly, when tho railway only tajxped tho north of tho 
district and tho prices of food-grains varied directly with tho 
distance of the markets from it. Besides this, tho vast majority 
of labour is of an agricultural character and is paid in kind, 
and immemorial custom has fixed tho amount thereof, so that tho 
high prices of grain affect a large section of the community less 
than would otherwise be tho ease. To this it should bo added 
that the rural popxulation keep large stores of grain and arc, 
therefore, to a certain extent piroteoted from tho distress conse- 
quent on scarcity and the rising price of food. 
jitTBEur, material condition of the peasantry varies acoording to 

coNDinoK. acoording to the position and oiroumstanoes 

of .their landlords. The most pwosprerous tenantry are pxerhapa 
to be found in the rich tract of alluvial soil lying north of the 
railway in the head-quarters and Buxar snh-divisions, A great 
deal of this belongs to the Dumraon Eaj, and an absence of 
middlemen and poetty landlords goes far towards ensuring the 
comfort of the people, while most of the ryots, who belong to a 
more independent class than in other parts, have acquired 
(jiizashia rights over their fields. The residents of the cUSra 
villages are specially Avell off ; the labour of tilling the land is 
almost nil, the seed only requires to be scattered, and the soil 
impxregnated with rich Gangetio loam yields a heavy crop. South 
of the railway line conditions are more varied. There arc a large 


* For a list of tho pi'icos current in 1781 and 1782, two average years, 
liarly English Administration of Bihar hy J, B. Hand, pp. 61-62. 
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number of petty pvoporietors uiiaoug whom estates have been 
divided and sub-divided, and at each division an attoiujpt is made 
to enhance the ryot’s rent. The ryots in this part have also to 
pay canal water-rates, while those in the northern traot have the 
advantage of exoelleiit ca'ops without the cost of irrigation, The 
canals, on the other band, have led to th extended oultivnUon of 
Hiigaroano, wliioh is a profitable crop, and, on the whole, the ryots 
in this part of the district are fairly well off aod prosperous. In 
the Ohausa pavgana they are not so well off ; the soil is less fertile 
and estates are split up among a numhor of petty proprietors ; 
many of the cultivators are indebted, and a good deal of the 
land is said to be falling into tho possession of imhdjans. 

In the Sasaram suh-divisiou there are numerous petty pro- 
prietors, who are generally indigent and are often partly 
cultivators. The steady rise in prioes, aooompanied as it has 
been for many years by only a slight rise in rent, is gradually 
oxterminating this class. They cling to the land ns long as 
possible and mortgage thoir properties up to the hilt rather than 
sell any portion of them, bvrt everything points to the gradual 
disappearance of the old class of petty zamindhrand to the teansfer 
of their lands to the mahdjan or their absorption ‘in the estates of 
the larger proprietors. Tho ryots have suffered from tho minute 
suh-division of property, and afo said to be best off in the northern 
part of tho suh-division, where the soil is more fertile and the land 
is held to a great extent by two largo proprietors, the Dumraon 
Baj and the B&ja of Sui-ajpura. In the Bhahua, sub-division, 
where agrioultnral conditions are adverse, capital is soaroe and the 
people are impoverished. The oultivators are inert and apathetic; 
they take no stops to hnprovo their lands and are content to obtain 
a bare livelihood from the soil; the zamindars are in poor 
cironmstanoes, many of them being seriously involved ; and tho 
inoidence of the land revenue in pmoportion to the rental is 
higher than elsewhere. 

There is a general consensus of opinion as to the wide j)revalenc6 Inilebtofl- 
of indebtedness ;* but this is a natural incidence of the low state of 
civilization attained, and in the absence of details as to its nature 
and amount, it is soarooly possible to state that it represents any 
great "degree of poverty, Tho ryot, though he generally keeps a 
certain amount of grain in store, is often improvident ; and the 
custom of the oonntry makes heavy expenditure on social ceremonies . 


* For a fuller discussion of Uio question of indebtodness, see Memoraudum on 
the Material Condition of the I'eoplo of Bengal in the years 1802.93 to 1901-C2 by 
L. P, Slurres, 0 . 6 . 
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obligatory. Eor those reasons, ngrioulture like other industries is 
supported on credit, ond the mahajan is as essential to the village 
as the ploughman. Some of th.e ryot’s debt is owed to the 
shopkeeper who sells grain, or to the mahdjnn or landlord for 
advances to purchoso food while the harvest is ripening, and such 
accounts are usually closed when the harvest is reaped ; some 
is contracted, more particularly if the harvest promises to be a 
, bumper one, for the purpose of marriages ; and some debts are 
business transactions closely conneoted with agrioulturo, e.g., for 
the purchase of seed, ploughs or cattle, or for oxtending cultiva- 
tion or making agricultural improvements. 

Landlords In the district generally the zamindars are not well off, 
tenants ^ prosperous landlords with extensive 

estates and large rent-rolls. As a class, they are losing status 
from the minute suh-division of property, and this system is 
a fruitful source of evil both to landlords and tenants. A large 
number of the petty proprietors are impoverished, and their 
condition naturally reacts on their tenants, towards whom they 
are often oppressive and exacting. Among the latter there is a 
numerous class of ■umll -to-do peasantry, especially on the bigger 
estates, who oan*holcl their own for some time even in seasons 
of soaroity. Below .these come a still larger class, whose oondition 
depends entirely upon the crops of the year. Some of these are 
tenants with small holdiugs, many of whom are driven to take 
land in the neighbouring villages as sub-tenants on what are 
praotioally rack-rents; while others have to supplement their 
resources by working as labourers. Tho former are more 
common in those parts of the district where the soil is fertile 
and rents have been screwed up to a high pitch, and tho latter in 
the southern tracts where the rainfall is light, capricious and often 
unfavourable, and where there are no non-agrioultural industries 
which would serve as an outlet for superfluous labour. The 
number of sales of holdings, the yearly diminution of grazing 
lands in every village, and the rising value of giisashtd and ooou- 
pancy rights are all signs of the growing wa-nt of land in parts 
of the district to meet the growth of the population. In the 
north the land already hears as many as 735 to 890 persons to the 
square mile, and the fact that Koiris and Kurmis. have been found 
ready to migrate to the grant of land in Burma owned hj Messrs. 

, Mylne & Co. of Bihia appears to show that the pressure of 
population on the soil is being felt. 

l-atoui'ers, bottom of the social scale come the labourers who own 

no land, grow no crops and depend entirely on the wages of 
labour. They are an improvident class, but on the whole they, are 
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better off tKan formerly, to judge from tb.e greater number of 
utensils and ornaments tliey possess. This improvement of con- 
dition may probably be ascribed to the fact tbat large numbers of 
labourers migrate year after year at tbe beginning of tbe cold 
season, for temporary employment on roads, tanks and railways 
in the harvest field, and in otbor misoellanoous employments’ 
returning again at the end of the hot weather in time for the 
agricultural operations which commence with the bursting of the 
monsoon. 

Bide by side vith this class of free lahotirers, there is n small jcamiyat- 
and diminishing section of the community known as kamiy&s, 
whose position is that of mere serfs. A kamiyS. usually sells 
himself to a master for a lump sum of money clown. . Pormerly 
this was an actual sale of himsolf and his heirs for ever, but 
this practice having beou declared illegal, he now hires himself, 
in consideration of an advance or loan, to serve for 100 years 
or till tho money is repaid. They are not allowed to work 
for any one hut their master, except with his permission, and 
have their food supplied by him. ' On the whole their position is in 
many ways little, if at all, worse than that of the free labourers 
(bani/idn ) ; though they are degraded beneath the level of tho 
peasant, they are never in want of food even in lean years ; and 
in this respect they are better off than the ordinary labourer, 
who is the first to feel the pniioh of scarcity when any failure 
of the crops causes a cessation of the demand for labour. 

With a people so dependent on the soil, perhaps the best test 
of prosperity is afforded when their resources are severely strained famino. 
by famine ; and it is noticeable that in tbe famine of 1896-97 
Shahabad escaped far more lightly than many other districts 
in Bihar, and that eventually only a small portion of it turned 
out to he actually distressed. This comparative immunity is 
due to the fertility of the northern part of the district, to the 
increased staying power of tho peasantry which has resulted from 
the vast improvement in comraunioations, and to the protection 
afforded by the Son Canals. One of the moat remarkable features 
of this famine was the manner in which the poorer classes of towns- 
folk and tbe genteel poor managed to weather the storm with little 
outside assistance, and that too in spite' of the fact that with their 
small fixed incomes this class is one of the first to be affected by 
the rise of prices. The famine also afforded proof of the general 
resourcefulness of the cultivators and of the fact that a great 
number of the agricultural population have reserve stocks of grain 
which enable them to tide over bad times. Though the imports of 
grain were large, they were insufifioient to make up the defloienoy 
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I)6twGen the outturn of that year end that which the population 
ordinarily require for their support ; there were no deaths from 
starvation ; and it follows that the greater part of the balance 
must have been in the hands of the people thoraselves and of tlio 
local grain-dealers and zamindars. 

On the other liand, it became apparent that a small proportion 
of the people are always en the verge of starvation, as the 
figures for gratuitous relief mounted rapidly as soon as Iho local 
organization was comploto; the daily avomgo in receipt of this 
form of relief was no less than 4'47 per cent, of tlio population of 
the distressed area; and all of those were found to be in absolute 
need of relief. 

Early It is of some interest in this oonnection to road Buchanan 

accounts. Hamilton’s description of the general poverty prevailing in the 
beginning of last century. Only three families, of which one 
was that of the Eaja of Bhojpur and another that of his kinsman, 
the Zamindar of Jagdispur, lived in tlio style becoming gentle- 
men ; the huts of the peasants had seldom any window, very few 
of them had wooden doors, and in many the entrance was always 
open, as even a hurdle to shut it was oonsiderod too expensive a 
luxury. The free male domestics were usually allowed from 8 to 
16 annas a month besides their food and clothes, tliough in Arrah 
their wages often rose to Bs. 2 a month ; and it was a regular 
praotioe to sell slaves, the, price of male slaves being Rs. 10 
and of women Rs. 20 each. In tho neighbourhood of Bumraon, 
it was tho custom for the neighbours to cany any destitute 
person who was in danger of dying to another village and 
■leave him there; if be survived, tho people on whom bo was 
stolen removed him to anotuer village ; and, Buchanan Hamilton 
goes on to say, the wretclr was thus bandied about till bo died, 
Moclorii Conditions liave improved wonderfully since that time. It is 
conditions, jp^t there is still a small section of tho peojile who are practi- 
cally “asoripti glebw,” that the hulk of the agrioultural community 
can command only two meals a day, and that there is a certain 
percentage of the poorer classes who in ordinary times can only 
just make ends meet and who are often pinched for food. On the 
other hand, there has been a considerable increase in the incomes 
of the land-holding and oultivating classes, and their standard 
of comfort and expenditure has risen. The wealthier inhabitants 
live for the most part in the towns in substantial houses of brick 
or stone ; and even in the villages the majority of tho clay houses 
are tiled. The substantial cultivators have a large stock of clothes 
for themselves and, their families, and even the labourers are not 
BO utterly resourceless as they used to ho, The great bulk of the 
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ryots oujoy a fixity of tenure wliioli leaves them a fair siiare of 
the produce ; the cultivators of small holdings have benefited by 
the general rise in prices; and the class of landless labourers is 
comparatively small. The northern part of the district contains a 
substantial and sturdy yeoman tenantry, known ns gttsasIitSddrs, 
who have always been tenacious of their ancient rights and 
customs, and liavo succeodod in maintaining them. The canals, 
railways and roads! place every part except the billy traots in tho 
south within easy reaoli of the markets, and canal irrigation 
renders one-third of tho population indepencleut of the seasons. 
The cultivating class have, moreover, a resouroe unknown to the 
ryots in Bengal proper in cultivating opium. Those who 
undertake to do so reoeivo allowances in cash from the Opium 
Department proportionate to the area which they undertake to 
plant, and these advances are made at a time when money is most 
coveted. By this means large sums find their way into the hands 
of the people; in tlie famine of 189C-97 over 9 lakhs was paid to 
tho cultivators ; and though, as explained in Chapter "V, the area 
under poppy has shrunk of late years, no less than 7^ laths 
was paid as advances in 1903-04. Besides this emigration is more 
active than elsewhere ; large uumbors of the labourers emigrate 
annually in sear oh, of w ork on tlie road s, railways j ffluL-fioItls flT' 
tho eastern districts, and manj' tKniBaSds oTtTie adult males are 
to bo found spread over other parts of India in quasi-permanent 
employ. All those persons make romittanoes to their homes, 
while those who migrate for a time bring back with them the 
balance of their savings ; and in this way large sums of money 
are sent and brought into tho district every year, and are expended 
in the support of tho families of the labouring classes. In the 
famine year 189G-97 nearly 23| lakhs was paid by money order 
in the district, the amount paid per bead of the population being 
greater than in any other district in the Patna Division ; tho 
money orders were almost all for sums below Its. 10, the average 
being about half that sum ; and it may he conolndecl that a large 
propoition must have represented remiltauees sent by emigrants to 
their homes. Since that time this means of remitting money has 
grown in popularity ; and in each of the years 1903-04 and 
1904-05 tho amount paid by money oi-der has exceeded 31 lakhs, 
a fact which may reasonably bo taken as an indication of the 
increased prosperity of the people. 
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CHAPTER IX. 




OCOUPATIONS, MANUPAOTUPES AND TEADl?, 

OooOTA- As in other Bongfd districts, a largo ina]‘orif y of tho people ai’o 
TICKS. engaged in agrioultiira]. piu’suits, no loss than U4'8 per cent, of 
the whole popidation deriving their livelihood from agriculture. 
Of these 63 per cent, are actual workers, and these include 12,(100 
rent-receivers, 462,000 rent-payers and 192,000 labourers. Of 
the remainder 17’7, per cent, are supported by industries; the 
professional classes account for 1'9 per cent. ; and, as might be 
expected in a distriot which contains no manufaoturing towns or 
important trade centres, the commercial class is very smalt, amount- 
ing to only 0'5 per cent. The proportion o£ persons engaged in 
industrial occupations is larger, than in tlie other districts of 
the Patna Division ; it is approached only in the adjoining district 
of Patna (17T per cent,), the next largest proportion being found 
in G-aya (14 per cent.) ; and it is very much greater than in the 
ti’ans-Qangetio districts. Native ; handicrafts have in fact not 
found the same homo in the districts to the north as in those to 
the south of tho Ganges ; and it has been suggested that tho 
reason of this is that after the murder of Alamgir and the fall of 
Delhi in 1759 A.D., many members of the Muhammadan nobility 
attached -to the Mughal court retired to tlie,;<? 172 ns- that had been 
given them in (ho Palna, Gaya and Shahabad districts, bringing 
in their train large numbers of ai-tifloers and traders who 'settled 
down in these three districts; while the districts to tho north of 
the Ganges were still in an unsettled state, sparsely populated and 
only pariially cultivated. 

JVlAKTjrjio. As is only natural in a distriot where the great majority of the 
TUREs. people are engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits and where 
the urban population is small, the' bulk of the industrial commu- 
nity are employed in supplying the simple needs of a rural 
people. Manufactures in the proper sense of the word are few in 
number and of little signiflloanoe. Scarcely any of the industries 
produce anything for export, and those few wliioh do ore on a 
small scale and in a languishing condition. 

Sugar The manufacture of sugar was formerly the principal industry ; 
retiniDg. recently as 30 yeai-s ago the suh-division of Sasaram alone 
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oontaiaed 68 manufactories. A stimiilas to’the growtli'of sugar- 
cane was indeed given by the introduotion of the Bihia sugar 
miU, and , its substitution for the old stone sugarcane press ; but 
with the development of oommunicalious and the growth of trade, 
the industry has found itself loss and less able to compete with 
the imports of cheap Mauritius sugar. Large quantities of this 
and other foreign sugar are sold at rates lower than those obtained 
for local sugar, and tho raanufaoturo oC the latter has consoquontly 
■deoUned considerably of recent year's. In 1893- 91 the outj)ut 
was 60,000 maunds, tho qrrineipal inannfaotorios being those at 
Nasriganj and its snhurh Ilariharganj, wdth an outturn valued at 
H lakh, while there were also smaller roflueries at Diunraon, 

Duhauli, Mahuar, Ohandanprur, Naya Bazar and Jagdisprnr. The 
manufacture is now irraotioally confined to hfasriganj and Htunhar- 
ganj, where two factories slill struggle on, one worked by a water- 
mill and the other hy a small steam-engine; the larger of the two 
is reported to turn out about 9,‘<;60 maunds of sugar and 1 1 ,250 
maunds of molasses annually, and the quantity produced by the, 
other is 3,600 and 7,500 maunds, respectively. 

Paper was at one time made in large quantities at Hnrihar- Paper, 
ganj, and in 1872-73 there wore 21 manufacturers who produced 
1,293 reams of 10 different qhalities. Tho iudustry is now almost 
extinct ; it bos been unable to oomqiete with the imported maoliine- 
made paper of Serampore, and the paper-makers are betaking 
themselves to agricultural pursuits. The paper manufaotured is 
called hamha, and is exported to Benares and other large towns 
in the north-west, where it is used by bankers wlio like it on 
account of its durability. 

Weaving was formerly a large and prosperous industry, and Weaving. 
Buchanan Hamilton estimated that there wore over 7,000 liouses 
of weavers working in cotton with 7,950 looms. As in other 
parts of the Province, the hand-made article has been driven out 
of the market by imported piece-goods, and the weavers have for- 
saken their hereditary calling for more profitable occupations; 
at the last census only 11,000 cotton weavers were enumerated. 

The weaving of coarse oolton cloths is, however, still carried on 
to a certain extent, as some of the people prefer it to imported 
maohine-made stuff on account of its durability and its warmth 
in the cold season ; two fly-shuttle looms working at Kamlahar, 
wliioh turn out a strong coarse cloth, are reported to hold their 
own against foreign competition. 

Country blankets are woven by the shepherd caste, those made 
in Bhabua being of good texture ; and carpets both of cotton and 
wool are manufaotuxed in the Sasaram and Bhabua sub-divisions. 
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At Sasaram they oommand a fair sale, but the industry is 
langnishiug owing to tlie importation of carpets from Mirzapur. 

Pottury. Lacquered potter}' is a special industry at Sasaram, It con- 
sists of ordinary eartlien pots and vases of various shapes paiirtod 
over wltL luo. The doaigiia and oolouiing display omrsidorablo tasto, 
and though tho industry is not extensive, tlio small cost of produc- 
tion and the high prices obtained loavo a good margin of profit. 

SftHpetro. Tire manufaoture of saltpetre, whioh is under tire control of 
the Northern India Salt Doproi'tment, is carried on to a nominal 
extent, as the soil is not saliferous; C,000 maunds were manu- 
factured in 1903-04. 

Other Brass, copper and bell-metal are worked by Thatheris and 

inciiistrios. vai'ious Ornaments for the arms and feet. Mustard 

and linseed continue to be piressed in the old-fashioned country 
mills ; but the manufaoture of vegetable oils is everywhere suffer- 
ing from the increasing use of mineral oils, and many of the oil- 
pxessers have taken to other trades, such as grain and spioe selling. 

Miuea, The district is not rich in mineral resoiiroes. Kankai' or 

nodidar limestone is found in almost all parts of tho plains, 
particularly in the beds of rivers and along the banks of tho 
Son ; it is used for metalling roads, and is also burnt in order to 
obtain lime. Tlie sand-stone quarrifed from the Koimur hills is 
extensively used for building purposes, for whioh it is admirably 
adapted. It is very durable, and even now the blochs wliioh 
compose the great struotures built by Slier Shah and his fafnily 
show little signs of decay, while tlie inscriptions at Bohtasgarh aro 
still as clear out as if they had only recently been obisellod. On 
the construction of the Son Canals, when a demand for building 
blocks was created, tlie Irrigation Department succeeded in obtain- 
ing all the material they required from the Dhandham’ hill on the 
Sasaram-Tilothu road ; and more recently the East Indian Eailway 
Company used largo quantities of stone extracted from the hills at 
Karaundia for the bridges and station buildings on the Mughalsarai- 
Q-ay& seoLion, as well as for metalKng the line. These quarries 
are still worked ; a tramway oonneots Dhandham’ with Dehrl, and a 
short feeder line links up the Karaundia quarries with the railway. 
Besides this, small slabs are quarried near Sasaram for domestic 
piu'poses, being used for hand-mills and curry-stones. A small 
quantity of alum used to be manufactured about half a century 
ago in the area' north of Ilohtasgarh to tho west of the Son, from 
slates belonging to the ICaimur group of tho Vindhyan series ; 
copperas or iron sulphate is also obtained in the same region, 
Kmestone is found at the bottom of tho prooipioos wldoh 
surround tbe table-land and its ridges, in the deep glens beh'nd 
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Shergarh, and in tlie Toed of the ICaramnasa ; large quantities are 
extracted and, when burnt, yield a good lime, Tlie lime-kmiing 
industry was formerly in the liands of a number of small local 
men, and at one time some eighty kilns were in existence. 
Eooently, linwoi'cr, large ilnuB, botli European and Indian, hare 
begun to work tJio quarries on a larger and more systematic scale, 
and moat of tlio original small kilns have ceased to work. In tlie 
] ianskati Mahal (loTornment has offered special f aoilitios for the 
development of tins industry hy granting permission to several 
companies to stait limestone quarries at low rates of royalty, 
and a oonsiderable quantity of lime is now being exported,' 
wliicb oompotes on equal terms with the products of the Kaini 
quarries. The largest lime faotoi-y is that at Banjari owned by 
Messrs. Octavius Steel & On, ; other Companies, sucli as the liolitas 
Lime Company and Messrs. Mnkherji & Co, of Calcutta, have 
also started operations ; and the indnstry will in all probability 
soon assume large propnriions. The rate of the royalty piaid to 
Government and to the zamindars varies from foiu' annas to one 
rupee four annas per hundred oubio feet of lime extracted. 

Tliere are only five factories in the clisiriot, two being the Piuiiories. 
sugar faetoiies already mentioned, which are very small conoerns 
erapiloying on the average only 70 operatives. At Bihia the well- 
known sugnroane mills are jnanuEacturod and the factory snpipdies 
a great demand, as these iinpiroved iinpilements are now in common 
use throughout Bengal. The Irrigation ’.Department maintains 
an engineering workshop) at Dehri, empiloying 85 operatives 
daily, which turns out all the wood and iron work required for 
the aniout, looks and canals. The 33u.\'ar Central Jail is a great 
manufacturing concern, where the chief industry carried on is 
the manufacture of tents ; besides this, the pirisoners are employed 
in weaving cloth and in making uniforms and clothing for the 
Police, Opium and Jail Departments. 

The East Indian Railway constitutes the chief artery of Teadis. 
ooniraerce, and the main trade of' the district is that which is Tmde 
carried out of it or brought into it by this route. A certain 
amount of produce passes along the canals, which are now in 
direct oonneotion with the railway, as both their northern and 
southern termini are now on the line of rail. There has long 
been a considerable inter-district trade in grain, oil-seeds and (///* 
carried by paok-bullocks between iShahabad and the large market 
town of Garwa in Palamau, but this is now being diverted to the 
railway owing to the construotion of the Bmm-Daltonganj line, 

A large amount of pmodnoe also finds its vmy along flie various 
roads and then across the Ganges to the Bollia and Ghazjpmr 
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distriots ; great quantities of bamboos are floated down the Son ; 
and there is a heavy river-borne trade along the Gangoa. The 
main stream of the latter river passes along the northern boundary, 
and a bi-weeldy steamer service touches at Buxar and Ohausa, 
oonnooting those places witli tho largo marts situated on its banks 
both in Bengal and in tho Unitod Provinces. A groat part of 
the merchandise of tlio rii)arian tract is borne by this service and 
also by a largo nurabor of country boats plying on tho Ganges, 

Tho returns of rail-borno trade show that the biilanoo of trade 
rests with Shahabad, as it exports far more than it rocoivos, 
16,26,000 maunds of goods being oxportod in 1000-04-, as 
compared with 10,00,000 maunds importod, In tho same year 
gram and pulses (0,04,000 maunds) formed by far tlie greatest 
artiole of export, and next in iinportanoe came sugar in its various 
forms. Altogether 15,000 maunds of reflned and 1,85,000 maunds 
of unrefined sugar wore sent out of the district, besides 2 31,000 
maunds of i]ur, molasses and other prude saccharine produce. More 
than half of the latter was despatched to the Central Provinces 
and two-thirds of the unreftned sugar to the United Provinces. 
After sugar tho principal artiole exported was linseed (3,40,000 
maunds), almost the whole of which found its way to Calcutta. 
Among imports coal (5,67,000 maunds) bulked most largely, and 
next to that salt (2,12,000 maunds) and European cotton piece- 
goods (62,000 maunds). 

A noticeable feature in the trade of Shahabad has been the 
decrease in the imports of rice and in the exports of wheat. In 
1872, an average year, 6,41,000 maunds of food-graius were 
imported by tbo railway ; 20 years afterwards only about half of 
this amount was imported, as in tbe two years 1892-93 and 
1893-94 only 6,60,000 maunds were brought by rail into the 
district; and finally the imports of rice had fallen to 1,75,000 
maunds in 1902-03 and 1903-04. This result may be ascribed 
to a large extent to the extension of rice cultivation owing to oanal 
irrigation ; and the decrease of the exports of wheat from 6,50,000 
maimds in 1892-93 and 1893-94 to 82,000 maunds in the two years 
ending the next decade appears to be caused by a corresponding 
contraction of tbe area under wheat. 

Tbe internal trade of tbe distriot is centred at the bi-weekly 
lists held in tbe larger villages. Here the villngers and smaller 
mnhSjans bring their surplns grain on paok-hullooks and purchase 
their doily necessities, suoh as salt, cloth and oil The grain is 
despatched thence in carts to the larger centres of trade on the 
railway, the Ganges or the Son Canals, such as Arrah, Damraon> 
Buxar and Chausa on tho main line of the East Indian Eailway, 
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Sasaram and Dehrl on the GayS-Maglialsarai section, and Nasri- 
ganj on tlie Son. 

The most important fair is tKatlield at BaraKpur, a village two Mrs. 
miles north of Eaghnnathpur on the East Indian Eailway. It is 
attended by over 100,000 people and is held twice in the year, onoe 
in February and again in April. It lasts 12 days and is essentially 
a oat tie fair, but horse-dealers also attend and a oonsiderable trade 
is oarried on in brass, spices, oarpets, cotton, eto. An agricultural • 
exliibition is held in oonneotion with the February fair, at whioh 
prizes of the value of Es. 1,600 axe given for exhibits of field and 
garden produce and live-stock, Q-ovemment contributing Es. 600 
for prizes for cattle and Es, 150 for agricultural exhibits. At 
Bhaluni in the Sasaram sub-division a fair is held annually in 
October and April in honour of the goddess Devi. It attracts 
about 10,000 persons, and spioes, piece-goods and articles of 
country manufacture are the principal articles sold. The only 
other fairs worthy of mention are three held at Euxar, called 
Khichri, Ainawas and Sataw^n. These^aro really bathing restivals, 
and are usually attended by 3,000 to 4,000 people ; the principal ■ 
articles of merchandise exposed for sale are piece-goods, brass-ware, 
earthen -ware and other miscellaneous goods. 
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CHAPTER X. 


MEANS OP COMMTTNTOATION. 

Shaiiaead is well provided wilk meaiis of communication by- 
roads, railways, rivers and canals. Tlio Ganges bounds it on tho 
north, tbo main lino of the East Iirdian Railway runs along its 
northorn boundary for 60 milo.s, and tbo Mugbnisarai-Gaya line 
crofeses the soutbern portion. The Arrab canal leaving tbo Son at 
Debti runs up to Arrab (60 miles), while other largo branobos 
diverge to Bilxar and elsewhere. Lastly, the Grand Trunk Road 
traverses it from south-east to north-west, and the whole district is 
well supplied with District Board and village roads, the mileage of 
which reaches a total of 1,936 miles. The only tract in wliioli 
roads are scarce and communication is diffioult is tlie ICaimur 
plateau, which is approaohed by steep gh&is and contains only rough 
tracks used by paok-bullooks. 

Roads. The roads of the district axe a comparatively recent oreotion. 
“Two great roads,” wrote Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in tho beginning 
of the last century, “pass through the whole breadth of the dis- 
trict, but neither is of much advantage to oommeroe. One of thour 
is the military road from Calcutta to Benaros, which is kept up by 
the public. Laden oxen, and even carts, can pass dining the rainy 
season, except immediately after great falls, when many torrents 
render it impracticable. The other road, along the old bank of the 
Ganges, is also a military road from Dinapore to Bnxar ; it is main- 
tained by a tax of 1 per cent, levied on the whole land assessed. 
This road is very indifferently suited even for military purposes, 
as it is not praoticahlo in the rainy season, and is not carriecl 
through, between any two great stations. "Wheeled carriages, even 
on these two roads, are very little employed except by travellers of 
rank, and that chiefly for their own conveyance, or occasionally 
that of their baggagel Almost tho only means of conveyance 
proourahle for hire in the interior, or even close to the- Ganges, 
consists of paok-bullooks. Porters arc used to carry tlie baggage of 
travellers, and weavers and shoe-makers are generally held hound 
to perform this service whenever required by their landlords, who 
in return exempt them from ground-rent for their huts.” Even 
as late as 1866 the bad state of communications aggravated the 
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severity ol the famine, and in tiie year 1869 the difflonity of con- 
veying grain into the interior -was increased by the small numbw 
and badness of the roads. The deplorable state of affairs al; that 
time may be gathered from a report of the District Engineer, who 
wrote “ The grain that was to give life to the people had to be 
distributed throughout the district, and the imperfeot oondition 
of -the local roads rendered this a task of the utmost difEoulty. 
During the rains, when the importations wore greatest, the 
Sasaram and Arrah road, which is the principal line in the district, 
but immetalled, was crowded with traffic ; and it was painful to 
witness long strings of carts, half a hundred in a line, cutting 
their way through a foot deep'of puddles.” Ten years later there 
were only two metalled roads, one of- which, the Grand Truni 
Road, had been oonstruoted in 1861-62, and the other, a road from 
Dargauti to Zamania, was only 6 ^ miles long. Besides these, there 
were 16 roads, uninetnlled hut bridged and raised throughout, with 
a total length of 431 miles; and altogether there were 967 miles 
of District Board roads. Since that period the oonstruotion of 
additional roads and the improvement of the existing ones has 
received close attention; and the famines of 1874-75 and 1896-97 
gave a great impetus in this direction. During the first famine 
5 roads with an aggregate length of 109 miles wore made as relief 
works ; and in the latter famine the distressed were employed on 
the construction of 11 roads, of which 6 with a total length of 
66 miles were oompleted. In addition to the Grand Trunk Road, 
which is the only road maintained from Provincial funds, there 
wore at the eud of last century (1899-1900) altogether 181 miles 
of metalled, 263 miles of uumotolled roads, and 882 miles of 
village roads. The number of roads of all classes hos since in- 
creased, and in 1904-06 the District Board maintained 189 miles 
of metalled, 627 miles of unmetalled roads, and 1,197 roileB of 
village roads ; the cost per mile of the fii’st two classes of roads 
being Rs. 408 and Rs. 134, respeotively. 

Leaving out of aooount the short lines of feeder roads running 
to the Ganges and Son rivers and to the railway, the principal 
metalled roads are:— (1) The Grand Trunk Road, which enters 
Shahahad at Dehrl-on-Son, where it orosaes the river ou a massive 
stone causeway. After passing through Sasaram, Jahanahad and 
Bhahua Road station, it Grosses the Karamnasa by a large masonry 
bridge. Its total length in this district is 58 miles, (2) The old 
military road, 64 miles long, running along the northern border of 
the district from Ohausa to Koelwar. (3) The road from Ai’iah 
to Sasai-am, running roughly parallel to the Sun, 61 miles in 
length. The two latter roads are oonneoted by a road from 
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NaBriganj to Dumraon (40 miles), which crosses the road last 
mentioned at BilrramganJ. 

Of the unmatalled roads the moat important are; — (1) The. 
Koelwfir-Akbarpur road (91 miles) running along the hank of 
the Son, which oonneots the extreme south with the north of the 
district : until the construction of the railway in Palamau it was 
the chief route along which traffic from that district passed ; (2) 
the Ohausa-Sasar&ra road (47 miles) ; and (3) the Bikramganj- 
Mohaniaroad (42 miles), passing through the centre of the district 
from west to east. 

.Ratl- Shahahad is fairly well served by railways. The main line of 

the East Indian Eailway runs through tho north of the district, 
which it entera.at Koelwar, whore a' fine lattice-girder bridge has 
been built across the Son. This great work was commenced for 
a single line of rails in 1866, and after many interruptions daring 
the Mutiny, was completed in 1862 ; the second Uno was begun in 
1868, and finished in 1870. The total length of the bridge from 
haok to back of the abutments is 4,199 feet, divided among 28 
spans of 160 feet each. Underneath each line of rail is a sub-way 
for foot-passengors and beasts of burden. The line as far as 
Benares was completed in 1862, and in 1869 tire large impor- 
tations of grain it brought into the district saved it from famine. 

The south of the district is tapped by tho Mughalsarai-Gaya 
line, opened in 1900, running from Dehri-on-Son to the Karam- 
nasa, with a total length in this district of 63 miles. It is carried 
over the Son by one of the longest bridges in the world, whioh 
was constructed in three years at a cost of 35 lakhs ; the total 
length is 10,044 feet, and it comprises 93 spans of 108 feet each. 

w^AMB The Ganges is navigable throughout the yeaa’ ; and a steamer 

oATwm' passengers and goods traffic plies as far as Benares, a 

steamer running three times a week and touching at Buxar and 
Ohausa. Of the other rivers the Karamnasa, the Dargauti and 
the Sura axe navigable only during the rainy season. Boats of 
60 maunds burden sail up the Kaxamnasa to the confluenoe of the 
Daxganti; on the lattex xiver boats can sail up-stream for about 
50 miles; and on the Sura boats of 100 maunds .burden ply up to 
the foot of the hills, where extensive lime quarries are worked. 
The Kao or Dhoba is only navigable for a short distance from 
its junction with the Ganges. Navigation on the Son is inter- 
mittent and of little oommercial importance ; in the dry season 
the small depth of water prevents boats of more than 20 maunds 
proceeding np-stream, while the violent floods in the rains equally 
deter large boats, though boats of 600 or 600 maunds occasionally 
sail up. The mam canals of the Son irrigation system are 
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navigable, 182 miles of oanals being now (1906) open to naviga- 
tion; and a bi-weekly service of steamers runs from Debri to 
^rrak. The canal-borne trafBo used to bo considerable, but has 
suffered greatly from competition with the Mugbalsarai-Q-aya 
Eailway. ■ This line attraots the tratBo that was formerly sent 
along the oanals ; and the steamer servioe whioh formerly ran along 
the Buxar oatial had to be abandoned in 1901. The river and 
canal traffic is almost entirely oanued on by means of country 
boats, some having a capacity of as much as 1,000 mauncls. 

The District Board controls 17 ferries, af whioh the most impor- I’erries. 
tant are those across the Ganges and Son. Passengers are, charged 
small fees, and the right of collecting these is sold by auction. 

There are altogether 730 fniles of postal communication in the Postal 
district and 78 post offices. The number of postal articles delivered 
in 1904-05 was 2,553,382, including letters, post-cards, paokets, 
newspapers and parcels; the value of the money orders issued 
was Its. 11,98,000, and the total amount of Savings Bank deposits 
was Its. 3,08,394, There are also 11 telegraph offices, from whioh 
16,049 messages were issued in the some year. 
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■ LA.NJ) IIKVKNUIS ADMINISTRATION, 

Dubing the reign of Akbar, Sbahalmd was comprisod witUiu 
sarMr Robtas, tlie area of whiob waa 473)343 Uulm ; and in 1S83 
the land revenue demand was fixed at Rs. 10,21,986 by Todar 
Mai, Akbar’s great finance minister. The first inoreaso of tbis 
assessment was made 76 years afterwards (1658) by Sbnja Kban, 
wbo raised the annual revenue to Rs. 13,82,833. The great 
mrkay of Robtas had by tbis time been split up into two mrUn, 
one of which retained the old name and was assessed to 
Rs. 7,77,295, while the other, comprising the northern portion 
of the district, was known as Shahabad Bhojpur and had ils 
revenue fixed at Rs. 4,66,538. In 1750 the demand was again 
increased by the SubahdAr, Ali VarOi Khan, to Rs. 13,66,410, of 
which the two sarkAn Rohtas and Shahabad Bhojpur were each ‘ 
liable for Rs. 6,39,665 and Rs. 8,26,846, respectively. On the 
acquisition of the chwAni by the East India Oompany in 1706, an 
alteration in the assessment was made by Muhammad Roza Khan, 
and the not rental of tire IthAka and jag'tr lands of surkAr Shaha- 
bad (1,869 square miles) was declared to be Rs. 6,09,286, while 
Rohtas (3,680 square miles) was assessed to Rs. 6,75,781. SarIcAr 
Rohtas, however, included several tracts outside the dislriot, snob 
as the parganas of Siris and Kutumba in the Gaya district and 
Japla and Belaunja in Palamau, while the Ohausa pargana was 
attached to sarMr Ghazipur. 

When the English assumed the do facto government of the 
country, they continued the existing system of administration, 
and until 1769 a native mib, or deputy, ditoAn, conducted the 
collection of the revenue under the nominal control of the 
European Chief at Patna. In 1769 Supervisors were appointed in 
subordination to the Chief to superintend the native officers 
employed in collecting the revenue and administering justice, 
and in the succeeding year a Revenue Council of Control was 
established at Patna. When, how'ever, the Court of Dirootors sent 
out orders in 1771 “ to stand forth as Diwan and by the agency 
of the Company’s servants to take upon themselves the entire 
oare and management of the revenues,” the mib dlioAn at Patna 
was* removed, and it was decided to sirbstitute European for native 
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ugeuoy. The Supervisors were now designated Oollectors, and a 
native officer, styled dlwan, was associated with each in the ‘'super- 
intendency of tbo revenues.” In the following year, it,was deter- 
mined to mahe a five years’ settlement of Bihar, and, the zamlndars 
having declined to accept a farm of the revenues of their districts, 
the system of putting them up to public competition was attempted. 
A body of spooulators, called routers, accordingly sprang np, and 
farmed the revenue till 1777, the zamindars themselves receiving 
an annuity of 10 per cent. (maliMnd) on thoir collections. The 
experiment proved a failure, as ignorant of the real capabilities of 
the country and incited by the hopes *01 profit, these speculators 
readily agreed for f-uins whioh they were utterly unable to pay ; 
and on the expiry of the settlement it was determined to introduce 
the system of yearly farms. This arrangement cnly intensified 
the mischief; the renters had no assrrrance that they would hold 
the farm another year or even have time to collect the current 
demand ; they exacted os much as they could extort in the shortest 
timo possible ; and knowing that they would be imprisoned for 
any arrears, they made every endeavour to amass a fortune as 
soon as they could. 

This was the state of affairs in 1781 when the whole of Bihar 
was settled with Maharaja Kalyan Singh, who was the diiodn 
of the Oomparry at Patna and had the title of “Eoy Eoyan.” 
IIo prooeoded to appoint Eaja Kheali Earn to he hie naib and 
gave him a snh-lease of Ohaiupur, Sasaram and other part/aim ; 
hut as neither was in a position to manage such a large extent 
of country, they were foroed to let out the parganas to farmers 
or sub-renters called dmik. In this way Shahabad was divided 
among three farmers, Ghainpur and Sasaram being leased to one 
Mustafa Kuli Khan, parganas Pirn, Nananr and Dauwar being 
farmed by the zamindar of Jagdispur, while Baja Bikramajit 
Singh secured tbe*remainder of the district. This system proved 
equally unsatisfactory; the rovenue officers had to use sepoys 
to assist them in enforcing payment and in eoeroing refractory 
ryots; they ocllected the rents at the point of the bayonet, and 
wrangled with tlie local zamindars on the one hand and oppressed 
the ryots on the other. In 1782 the, Bevenue Chief reported that 
when he visited Arrab on the 30th June not a plough was to be 
seen and many of the villages were deserted owing to the 
oppression of Baja Bikramajit Singh and his relation, the 
ZtimincUr of Jagdispur ; the district was continually falling into 
arrears; and the amils had to be constantly changed. 

Proper supervision was diffionlt owing to the small number of 
the Oompauy’s officers and the vast territory under them control. 
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In 1774 the European colleofcorB had heen recalled and a Tlevenue 
Council appointed at Patna. This, however, was abolished in 
1781, and the President o£ the Council, or Revenue Cliief, was 
appointed Collector under the orders of the Committee of Revenue 
in Calcutta, His jurisdiction was enormous, as it included Bihfir, 
Shahabad and Tirhut; but in 1782 Tirhut was formed into a 
separate Oolleotorship, in 1784 sark&r Rohtas became a separate 
charge under an otEoor who was not only Collector bnt also 
had control of the criminal administration, and in the same 
year Sandeh and Ballia were detached from Shahabad 

and placed under the Superintendent of the Ilazuri Mahals 
(orown lands). In 1785 the farmer of saricars Shahabad and 
Rohtas, who had engaged for 10 lakhs, fell into arrears for 
the sum of lath and threw up the farm in disgust. In the 
next year the result was no better ; one sub-lessee defaulted for 
half a lath; another owed the farmer a lath; and the zamindar 
of Dinara, after looting his kaclieri and tilling his men, set- the 
sepoys who were sent to arrest him at deflanoe and collected a largo 
force at Ohausa. The small force of .sepoys at tho disposal of the 
Company’s offloers were powerless to capture him, and ultimately 
it required the despatoh of a small military expedition to seoure 
his arrest. 

Writing in 1786 Mr. Broote, the Revenue Chief, bitterly 
complained of the diffloulty of his position ; he pointed out that, 
within the five yeai:s during which he had held the offioe, three 
suooossivo settlements had been made which increased the assess- 
ment, hut only resulted in a decrease in the oolleotions ; and, in 
these circumstances, he urged that tho criminal administration 
should he made over to him in order to “ infuse vigour into the 
oolleotions.” At another time he pointed out that there' was no 
kind of villainy which the tMMdars and ryots did not practise 
when closely pressed for prayment of the kists, and that snob were 
their trioks that the dmik for fear of the Faujddri court dare not 
take those steps to seoure payment which were customary and 
usually observed in the oolleotions. The AddM and Faujdari being 
under different persons, the-'under-farmers might, when owing- a 
considerable balance, contrive to have a suit instituted against 
them in the AddM for a trifling sum ; for this they were 
confined and so managed to avoid the j)ayment of a lai-ger amount. 
“ Imprisonment,” he added, "seems no sort of punishment for a 
native of these parts. It is not here, as in Bengal, where a peon 
acting by order can bring a whole panjanu of ryots before the 
Collector without the least trouble. In this part of the country 
it is very different, for they do not soruple to oppose even an 
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armed force sent by order of Government.” These represent- 
ations had the desired effect ; and he beoame virtually the first 
Magistrate and Oolleotor of Shahabad with complete control 
over the revenue and judicial administration of the district. 

Finally, the decennial settlement, which was declared to Tho 
be permanent in 1793, was oonoluded in 1790, tho demand of 
land revenue being Es, 10,37,836. By the year 1843 it had uieut. 
risen gradually to Es. 13,55,282, and 20 years afterwards to 
Es, 16,71,883; this increase being due, it is said, to tho increased 
knowledge of the di, strict brought about by the revenue survey of 
1844-46. In 1873 it bad grown to Es. 17,53,943, the increase 
, being ascribed partly to the survey and settlement of tho 
Gangetio (haras ; but since that date the demand has remained 
practically stationary. In 1904-05 it amounted to Es. 17,20,906, 
payable by 10,193 estates, of which 0,603 with> demand of 
Es. 14,94,766 were permanently settled, 547 with a demand of 
Es. 1,31,303 were temporarily settled, the remainder being held 
direct by Government. The incidence of revenue is only 
anrihs 13-9 per cultivated acre or about 22 per cent, of the 
estimated rental. 

In 1844 a demarcation survey of the district was carried out, surveys 
in which the boundaries of viUages and estates were defined and 
a oompass and chain survey of them was made. This demarcation “ 
was followed by the pmofessional village survey of 1844-46, tho 
object of which was to make a survey of the village boundaries 
and to prepare a map, on the scale of 4 iuches to the mile, showing 
the geographical and topographical features of the country. In 
1863 survey and settlement proceedings were instituted in respect 
of the Gangetio chdras in aooordance with the provisions of Aot 
IX of 1848; and 12 years later a cadastral survey of the land 
ii’rigable from the Sou Canals was undertaken on a scale of 82 
inches to the mile, and was brought to a close in 1878. Lastly, a 
revenue survey under Aot V (B.O.) of 1875 of the estates border- 
ing on the Ganges was carded out in 1881-83. 

In Shahabad, as elsewhere in Bengal, a longer or shorter chain 
of intermediate landholders is generally to be found. At one end iknckbs. 
of the chain stands the zamiudar or mdliH, who holds the estate 
from Government under the Permanent Settlement and pays his 
land-tax direct to the Government Treasury. At the other end 
is the actual cultivator, called the jotdar or Icdshtkdr. There are a 
number of intermediate tenures between the malik and the actual 
cultivator, the majority of whioh partake of a mr-i-pes7igi nature, 
i.e., they have been granted by the zamiudar in oonsideration of a 
money advance or mortgage on loan, e.g,, the mukarran, whioh is 
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a lease from tlio malik at a fixed rental, after the iiajmont of au 
installation foo called mmrdna. This lease is either permanent, 
in -whiolx case it is called islimi'dn or milan-hud-nadm, or it is only 
granted foy the life of tlio lease-holder, in which ease it is called 
hin hiyMl. In addition to the mzavdna the lease-holder has sorae- 
iimostopay an advance {m'-i-pcshgi) as soourity for the payment of • 
the rent. l)m' mHlianari is an exactly similar lease to the above, 
granted by the mnkan'arKldi' to a third party. The holder of any 
of the preceding permanent tenures may either cnltivato the land 
witli his own labour, in which case the holding is called nij-Jaf, 
or with hired labour, in which case it is called mr ; or lie may 
make over tlie land to another for a fixed term, which gives rise, 
to a number of subordinate tenures. Tklkci or (/'drd is ilio common 
term for a sub-lease for a definite term. The holder of a lAlka 
obtains the estate either from the md/ik or inukni'rariddr and lias 
to pay an advance, sar-i-peshgi, on getting possession, and after- 
wards a fixed rent till the expiration of the term for which the 
lease has been taken. The thlkadar or ijdrdddr takes the place 
of the proprietor, who can only interfere on the ground ihift bis 
ultimate rights are being prejudiced, or on tbo lease-holder failing 
to pay the fixed reut. 

The only other tenure callihg for speoial mention is that 
known as the gimshtd tenure, which is strictly a ryoti holding at 
fixed rates. The following aooount is condensed from a report on 
the Government estates of Shahabad by Mr. D. J. Maopborson, o.i.is, 
This tenure oonnotes not only a right to liold at a fixed rate in 
perpetuity, hut an hereditary and transferable interest. It is 
specially chax’aotoristio of the Bhojpur pai’gciim, most of whioli 
belongs to the Dumraon Eaj, and appears to date from a period 
long prior to the assumption of the revenue administration of 
these provinces by tbo East India Company ; but bow it originally 
sprung up is a matter of eonjeoture. The original gimshtddars 
may have been retainers of the old Eajas of Dumraon, hound to 
render military service in those troublous times, and receiving in 
return grants of land on specially favourable terms ; or they may 
Ibemselves have been the original proprietors of the villages sub- 
ordinated by usurpation or for the imrposes of revenue adminis- 
tration to the Eaja of Dumraon. The guzaslddddrs of the present 
day are probably represontativos of both these classes ; but the • 
latter view of their origin appears to derive confirmation from 
the analogy of the history of the original proprietors of the 
adjoining pargana of Ohausa. That pargana formerly belonged 
to sarkdr Benares, aud from Eogulations I and II of 1795, by 
which a permanent settlement was introduced into that province, 
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it appears tliat there was at that time a numerous class of 
village zammdai'S who had heen dispossessed and reduced to the 
condition of cultivating ryots during the administrations of Eajas 
Balwant Singh and Chait Singh. Those “village zatnlndars” 
■were, under conditions laid do-wn in Itogulation I of 1795, to be 
restored as far as possible ; but in the Ohausa pargam -most 
of the settlements made appear to have been thrown up owing 
to ovor-assessmont, drought and other calamities. These settle- 
ments woi'e aoOordingly to be re-adjusted and made joermaneut 
by restoring farmers who had heen nnduly dispossessed, by 
admitting the heirs of farmers deceased, or hy reinstating 
“the ancient zamindars'* both in lands relinquished by farmers 
and in those whicli were held “ainanny” [kh&s), Permanent 
sottloments do not, liowevcr, apjiear to have boon concluded in a 
large portion of OhausS parcjana ; and when the tomporary settle- 
luonts wore being renewed in 1840, the llaja of Buxar claimed 
to he treated as proprietor of the whole pctrgana on the ground 
that his ancestor had heen dispossessed by the Ilaja of Benares, 
llis claim to settle for the whole pnnjana was rejected by G-overn- 
ment, but he was allowed to settle for those nui/idk in wlhoh no 
title to tho inii/dcit was established hy any other person, as it 
appeared that his ancestor had'heen dispossessed, although he had 
taken no steps to recover possession under Begulation II of 1795. 
A few of the estates were accordingly settled with him : tho rest 
were apparently settled with persons who had proved a title to the 
other words, tlie “village zainindars.” Here, then, we * 
have evidence of a class of village mSlifts, whose ancient proprietary 
rights appear to have heen suhordinated, first to those of tho ll6ja 
of Buxar, and then of tho Raja of Benares, prior to the acquisition 
of the cHiodni of Benares by the East India Company iu 1775, 
The history of their rights is comprlioated in the case of Ohausa 
pargam ■‘hy the failure of the first settlement, which it was 
intended to make permanent, but it seems probable that something 
of the same subversion of propnietary rights had occurred iu 
the adjoining 2 }argana of Bhojpur, where the Raja of Diimraon 
had acquired a commandiug position. Considerations of policy 
may have suggested to the Bajas of Dummon a different manner 
of treating these “ village zamindavs ” from that adopted by the 
Bajas of Benares, who did not acquire their zamindari until the 
18th century; and while in both oases tho former mdliJss were 
reduced to the oonditiou of cultivating ryots, tho Bhojpur men may 
have stipulated for, or been strong enough to retain, a right to hold 
at fixed rates. If this view of the hrigin of the tenures he oorreot, ■* 
it does not seem difficult to explain why tho term “ guiashtd’* 
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came to be applied to suck lioldings. This term connotes the idea 
of something having passod away, or having been relinquished. 
What passed away, however, would appear not to have been 
the Eaja’s right to enhnnoe, but the independent proprietary 
right which formerly belonged to the “ village zamlndars,” 

The Government estates in the district are unusually exten- 
sive and include parts of Arrah and Jiuxar towns and the whole 
of Naariganj, Govennnont possesses proprietary rights in alto- 
gether 210 ostatofl, covering an area of 149 square miles, of 
which 07 have been leased out and I-IO with an area of 
95 square miles arc under direct managomout. Besides these, 
there are some six estates in which it has incorporeal rights 
consisting of the righ t to collect and disqroso of the simntancous 
produce of the land and to levy dues on such products when 
collected by others. The history of these estates is of con- 
siderable interest and throws a certain amount of light on the 
history of the district. The greater number of them were part 
of the property of Kuar Singh, or of his brother Amar Singh, 
wbioh was confiscated after the Mutiny; and among these 
may be mentioned the great Bihia estate settled for 50 years 
with Messrs. Burrows, Thomson and Mylne as a reward for their 
services, Tire riglit of Government goes back, however, to an 
earlier date in many cases ; Buxar bazar and fort and Eohtas came 
into its possession by right of conquest or cession after the battle of 
Buxar in 1764 ; and other estates were confiscated in 1786 from 
one Eaja Arimardan Singh, who was made an outlaw for having 
murdered a Government ofldcial. Numerous small estates in 
Sasaram and Bhahua, denominated “ Inglis” or “ Ar&zi Line,” are 
lapsed pension grants made to retired native officers and sepoys 
at tile end of tbo 18th and the beginning of the 19th century ; 
and some of the land oonfisoated on the outlawry of Arimardan 
Singh was in this way granted pieoemeal to soldiers, who had 
taken part in the Rohilla war. Not the least curious history is 
that of Dudhar Pauni, which was abandoned in the , first-half of 
last century owing to a superstitious beUef that it was haunted by 
evil spirits, and was then bought up by Government when it was 
sold for arrears of revenue. The annual demand of the estates 
under direct management is (1903-04) Es. 94,500 and the stafiE 
consists of a manager, 7 tahslhidrs and 27 peons. 

Among these estates, the Banskati Mahal calls for special 
mention. It is an estate of an exceptional order which is almost 
unique in a permanently-settled district, as Government does not 
possess any proprietary rights in the land, but only incorporeal 
rights to certain spontaneous products, fuel, grass, minerals and 
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the like. The history of the estate is as follows : — After the 
battle of Buxar in 1764, some communioations passed between 
Raja Shah Mai, the Djwan of llohtas fort, and Saif-nd-da«la 
Khan, on the part of the officer commanding tlie British army, 
with the result that the Eaja handed over to the Company the 
whole of Rohtas pimjana, including tlie fort: the pargnnn 
itself is over 500 square miles in extent, and includes the greater 
part of the Kaimur plateau in the Sasarain sub-division, as well 
as the land lying below it in the valley of the Sou from the bor- 
ders of Mirzapur down to Dehri. After the oession, Eohtas fort 
and the small plateau on which it stands were retained by the 
Q-overnment, and the remainder of thepargana was granted to 
Eaja Shah Mai in reward for the servioes he liad rendered to the 
Oompany. He or his son and snooessor, Eai Harbans Eai, 
imposed a snir (duty) on all wood, barabo'is and other forest 
produce taken out of any part of the pargnna, whether from the 
plateau or from the jungle villag-es in the Son valley. About the 
year 18113 the representativos of Harbans Eai gave back the grant 
to Q-overnment, witli the oxoopfion of 12 mamas -which they 
retained for themselves ; and the land so given up was settled 
permanently by G-ovemraent in 116 estates containing 271 maims. 
Government still retained the Eohtas plateau as its property, 
together with the Banslmti Mahal, or the right which Harbans 
Eai bad exercised of oollooting spo’ntanoous products or of 
levying duties on thefn when collected by others. Both were, 
however, farmed out for 9 years from 1813 to 1820, but after 
that they were under Government management until 1834. 
They were then again farmed out and held by different lessees 
until 1885, when they reverted to direct management. Since 
that time, except for a short interval of ahont 18 months, they 
have been managed direct by the officers of Government. 

The right to levy the Banskati dues now extends over about 
200 square miles, and 108 villages are subjeot to them. The 
mahal was once conterminous with the whole of the Eohtas 
par gam, but various causes have reduced it to its present dimen- 
sions, such as mismanagement lor many years * and the special 
exemption of different portions. Thus the 12 matmus retained by 
Shah Mai’s family in 1812 were allowed to be exempt, and in 
1847, tire Raja of Sonpura, owner of mahal Khandanl, an estate 
covering 60 square miles and containing 39 mamas in the Son 
valley and on the slopes of the plateau beyond Eohtas, suooeeded 
in obtaining an order from the Commissioner declaring that his 
mahal was not subject to Banskati dues. Lastly, Kachuar, an 
estate extending for over 40 square miles on the plateau and 
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slopes north of tho Alcharpur valley, whioh had been confiscated 
from Knar Singh, was also exempted in 1803 from the Banskati 
Mahal in virtue of a revenue-free grant whioh Government had 
made of the estate to Mr. Bingham in reoognition of tho services 
rendered by him in the Mutinj'. 

The dues are levied in various ways. Grazing fees are charged 
for tho privilege of pasturage ; where tho products of tho land are 
req^uired to carry on a trade or whero tho probable outturn can bo 
estimated as in the case of lime-kilns, a yearly fee is paid by each 
person carrying on tho trade or for onoli kiln of a separate size ; 
permit foes aro levied on j)ersons entering tlio forest to oolloot 
produce ; and whero the products are oolleotod for exportation, a 
duty calculated on the amount exported is levied at toll stations. 
The list of duties is extremely curious. It includes such entries as 
permit fees for collecting ooooons ; speoiol fees for cutting wood 
paid by oomb-makers and carpenters, Kharwars and inhabitants 
of the country near the Koel; fees paid by shoe-makers and 
basket-makers for collecting bark and bamboo shoots ; and duties 
on cateohu, mahud, drift-wood, mill-stones, oto. Tho tariff is 
extremely primitive, hut the dues are of great antiquity and are 
well understood and acquiesced in. 
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GENEUAL ADMINISTPATION. 

The administration of tlio district is in chtii’go of tho Collector ABiriNTs- 
ujidor tho Gonimissionor of tho Patnn, Division, and for g’oncral 
administrative purposes it la divided into four sub-divisions 'witli anh 
lioad-quartors at Arrali, Buxar, Sasaram and Bliabna. gubordi- 
nato to tlio Oollootor at Arrah is a staff conaistiiig generally of 
.0 Deputy Collectors arid of one or tvo Sub-Deputy Collectors. 

Besides theso there are several officers 6 mplo 3 'od exolusively on 
special branches of work, e.g,, a special Excise Deputy' Collector, 
a Deputy Collector in charge of the revenue division of the Son 
Canale, and a Sub-Deputy Collector under him. Deputy Collectors 
havo charge of each of the other sub-divisions, and those at Buxar 
and Sasaram, who are usually Joint Magistrates, are each assisted 
by a Sub-Deputy Collector. 

From the account of the revenue history of Shahabad it will 
be seen that various changes have been made from time to time 
in tho ai’ea comprised within the jurisdiction of tho Collector. • 

From the map of the district given in “ Martin’s Eastern India ” 
it seems that in the early part of the 19th century a i^^rtion of 
Chazipur, lying between the Granges and Gogra, was formerly 
inohided in thana Bolauti (Shahpnr), while a strip of land stretoli- 
ing for about 16 miles from Buxar on the north to Manipur on 
the south-west and extending southwards to near Dinara formed 
part of Mirzapnr. la these early. -days of British rule adminis- 
trative changes were of somewhat frequent ooourrence ; and 
Mr. Twining, who was in charge of the district from 1801 to 1804, 
states that an extensive tract of country comprehending 1,600 
towns and Villages was annexed to the eastern frontier of Shahahad 
which thus extended from the Karamnasa nearly to the gates of 
Patna, and inohideJ the military station of Dinapore as well ns 
Buxar. The sub-divisional system was not introduced till nearly 
half a century later, Sasaram being made a separate sub-division 
about 1846 ; while tho Buxar and Bhabua sub-divisions were 
created in 1867 and 1866. 
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Ebvbntjb. The revanuo of the distriot under tlie main heads increased 
from 25 lakhs in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not been 
imposed) to Es. ’20,30,000 in 1890-91, and to Es. 29,00,000 in 
1900-01. In 1901-05 it was Es. 29,93,831, of whioh the greater 
portion (Es. 17,20,900) was derived from land revenue; the 
other sources of income were oesses (Es. 4,44,035), stamps 
(Hs. 8,89,990), excise (Es. 3,97,4^5), and inoome-ta,x (Es. 41,400), 

Ceseos. The road and public works oesses are, as usual, levied at the 
maximum rate of one anna in tlie rixpce, and the current demand 
in 1904-05 was Es. 4,34,920, the greater part of whioh 
(Es. 4,12,247) was payable by 14,680 revenue-paying estates, 
nearly all the remainder being payable by 5G4 revenue-free 
estates ; the total collections of both current and arroar demand 
were Es. 4,44,035. The number of tenures assessed to oesses was 
• 13,658, and there are thus nearly as many tenures as estates in the 
district ; while the number of recorded shareholders of estates and 
of teniu’es was 60,572 and 16,349 respectively. A. revaluation of 
the entire district was undertaken in 1900, and the operations, 
whioh included the assessment of rent-free lands and their 
amalgamation with tlie valuation of the estates, were completed 
on the 31st March 1904. 

Slumps, ■ The revenue from stamps ranks next in importance as a source 
of income to that derived from cesses. During the ten years 
ending in 1904-06 it rose from Es. 3,10,827 to Es. 3,89,990, 

• owing to the growing demand for judicial stamps, whioh brought 
in Es. 2,98,007, as compared with Es. 2,80,070 in 1894-95. 
The increase in their sale has been steadily progressive and has 
presumably been caused by the growth of litigation, as the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of .court-fee stamps alone have grown by over 
half a lakh of rupees. During the preceding ten years the reve- 
nue derived from this source stood practically still ; the receipts 
from judicial stamps showed an increase of only Es. 16,000, and 
-the growth of revenue, such as it was, was almost entirely due to 
the increased sale of non-jtyiioial stamps, the revenue of whioh 
rose from Es. 68,187 to Es. 95,300. 

Excise. The excise revenue is, as usual, derived from imported Hquors, 
country spirits, tari, opium, and the duty and license fees on hemp 
drugs. A statement of the various exoiseable articles and of the 
sums reaEzed from them in the decade 1893 — 1902 is given in the 
Appendix, from wliioh it will be apparent that the inoome from 
this source has been fairly constant, except for the famine .year 
1897-98,' when it declined to Es. 2,62,797. The manufacture 
and sale of country spirits are earned on under what is known as 
the dual system, ie., there are a central distillery at Arrah and 
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outstills for the supply of the rest of the district. The receipts 
from country spirits, which amounted to Es. 2,45,656 in 1904-05, 
account for over three-fifths of the total excise revenue 
(Rs^ 3,97,495) ; the remainder is almost entirely made up of the 
duty and license fees levied on gdnja, i.e,, the unimpregnated dried 
flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant {omnabk satma 
or indioa), and onb/iSiig, i.e,, the dried leaves of several Varieties 
of cannabis usually gathered wild ; the amount thus realized was 
Es. 1,39,270 in 1904-06, The consumption of these hemp 
drugs, particularly of gdajn, is very groat, and far exceeds that in 
any other district of the Patna Division, the gross receipts aggre- 
gating Es, 711 for every ten thousand of the population as oom- 
* pared with the Divisional average of Es. 420. The expenditure 
on spirits and fermented hquors (Es. 1,393 per 10,000) is nearly 
doublo this, hut is considerably heloxv that for the Division as a 
whole. The average consumption of outstill hquor is 44 and of 
distillery liquor 239 proof gallons per mille, the inddenoe of taxa- 
tion per head of the population being annas 1-8 and 10-3 respeo- 
tively. There are nine shops for the sale of distillery liquor and 
100 outstills selling outstill liquor, Le., one retail shop for the sale 
of country spirit to every 18,000 persons ; and besides these there 
are 661 shops licensed to sell country fermented liquor [tdri], 
or one shop to every 3,014 persons. As regards the sale of drugs, 
there are only 19 shops licensed to sell opium by retail, ■which 
gives an average of one shop to every 103,300 persons, while the 
number of shops selling ydnja, hhang and other hemp drugs (156 
or one shop to 12,581 persons) is unusually large for Bibftr. 

Opium is but little used, and the revenue from retail sales is 
indgnifleant, as the duty and license fees aggregate only Es. 6,000. 

Erom the Appendix it -will be observed that in 1901-02 the ineouie- 
income-tax yielded altogether Es. 46,796, paid by 1,738 assessees, of 
whom 1,170 paying Es. 13,905 had incomes of Es. 600 to Es. 1,000. 

At that time the minimum income assessable was Es. 600, but 
this was raised in 1903 to Es. 1,000 per annum, and the number 
of assessees consequently fell in 1904-06 to 717 and the net 
ooUeotions to Es. 41,406. This amount is the least realized from 
the tax in the whole of the Patna Di-vision, and the number of 
afisessees is smaller than in any district north or south of the 
Ganges. 

There are seven offices for the registration of assurances negietra' 
under Act III of 1877, one at Arrah -with a Joint sub-registry tio"' 
office at Koelwar, and the other five in the interior at Bhabua, 
Bikramganj, Ruxar, Jagdispur and SasarSm. At the head- 
quarters station the Special Sub-Registrar deals, as usual, ■with 

I 
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tho doeuraents pveseiited there, and assists the District Magistrate, 
who is ex-oficio Registrar, in supeiwising the proceedings of tho 
Rural Sub- Registrars who are hi charge of tho otlior registration 
offices, 

Tho marginal statement shows the number of dooiimonts 

registered and tho re- 
ceipts and eicpenditure at 
each office in 1904, Tho 
number of registrations 
lias increased but little 
since 1894, when 14,021 
documents were regis- 
tered, in spi to of the fact 
that the year 1904 being 
what is called in Biliar a 
lagan year, there were a 
great number of mar- 
riages and that there was 
a rise of 8 per cent, in oompulsory mortgages, in consequence of 
the people having conlraoted loans to defray this unusual expense. 
The most remarkable feature of the returns is the very loi’ge 
number of deeds of sale and usufructuary mortgages of ryoti 
holdings at fixed rates. In 1904 as many as 1,600 deeds of sale 
of such holdings were registered, as compared with 2,014 for tlie 
rest of the Patna Division, the purchase money being 6^ lakhs; 
while the number of usufruotuary mortgages of holdings of the 
value of Rs. 100 and over was 2,748, or more than 13 times as great 
as that recorded (183) for all the other districts in the Division. 

The judicial staff entertained for the purpo.ses of civil justice 
consists of the District Judge and a Subordinate Judgo.stationed 
at Arrah, and of one Munsif at oaob of the sub-divisional head- 
quarters, Arrab, Sasaram and Buxar. The civil work of the 
Bhabua suh-division is genei'ally oorried on by the Munsif of 
Sasaram, and ocoasionally an additional Munsif is employed 
temporarily whenever his services are required to clear off an 
acciuttulation of cases. Statistics of the work performed by the 
various Oivil Courts will bo found in the Appendix. 

Criminal justice is administered by the District Judge, who fs 
also Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate arid the various Deputy 
and Snh-Deputy Magistrates at the head-quarters and sub-divisional 
stations. The sanotioned staff at Arrab consists, in addition to the 
District Magistrate, of four Deputy Magistrates of the first class 
and orie of the second or third class. Besides these officers, a 
Sub-Deputy Magistrate exercising third class powers is generally 
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posted to tlio liead-quarters station by 'the Commissioner of tlie 
Divisioii ; and the Sitperintonding Engineer, Son Cirolo, and the 
Exeontivo Engineer, ArraU Division, have tbe powers of magis- 
trates of tbe third class and try oasos oonneoted with broaobes of 
Irrigation laws. The Snb-divisionnl Officers ,at Bnxai', Sasai’ain, 
and Bhabiyi aro almost invariably officers vested with first class 
powers, and eaob of the first two is assisted by a Sub-Deputy 
Magistrate of tbo second class. In tbo muuioip)nUties of Arrah, 
Bbabufi, Buxar, Dumraon, Jagdispin and Sasoram there are 
benches of Honorary Magistrates, of which those at Arrah, Buxar, 
JagdTspur and Sasaram ai’e vested Avith second class powers and the 
others with third class powers. At Arrah foim, at Bhabua one, 
and at Sasaram two Honorary Magistrates are authorized to sit 
singly for the trial of oases and exorcise the powers oE a magistrate 
of the second class ; at Dumraon one of the Honorary Magis- 
trates is authorized to sit singly for the trial of snob oases as 
may ho made over to Mm and also to take oognizanco of oases 
uncler section 34, Act V of 1861 ; wMle two members of the 
Sasaram beiioh and an Honorary Magistrate at Nasiiganj are 
empowered to sit singly at Dehri for the trial of oases under the 
same section. In all, there are 58 Honorary Magistrates, of whom 
11 sit singly, and they aro reported to render useful assistance to 
the oriminal administration of the district. 

Statistics showing the work of the Criminal Courts and the Ovimo. 
class of offences dealt with will ho found in the Appoendix: the 
latter call for no sppoolal comment. -Tlie district was formerly 
notorious for tlie number of daooita it sheltered and for tlia bold- 
ness of their depredations ; and its evil reputation on tMs account 
has been perpetuated in the proverb “ Do not go to Shahabadj if 
yon go, do not stay; if you stay, do not sleep.’^ Dacoity is not 
now so prevalent ; and, as in other poarts of Bihar, burglary is 
the commonest oflenoe. The soft mud walls of the houses, the 
weary sleep of the inmates, the negligence (or often the aoqtiies- 
oenoe) of the ohauMdars oombine with the adi’oitness of the 
burglar to render his trade easy and Ms identification a rare ooour- 
renoe. Further, the poropoerty stolen generally consists of brass 
j.itensils, trumpery ornaments, clothing, cash, or grain ; and when 
the same poatteim prevails throughout a Province, the identifioation 
of the pjroperty is as dififibult as the oonoealment of it is easy. 

Cattle lifting is another common form of crime, pmaotised oMefly 
by Ahirs, and this district has long been notorious for its preval- 
ence ; it is more frequent than would apopear from the statistics of 
conviction both because of the difficulty of tracing the offenders, 
who remove the stolen cattle to great distances, and also because it 
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is usual for the tbieves to 'restore them for a consideration. Cattle 
theft is in fact recognized by the people as part of an organized 
system of levying blackmail ; they frequently know to whom to 
apply, and hence a considerable portion of the oases which actually 
oociu- are not reported. 

Disputes about land and irrigation are a fruitful source of 
offences against the public tranquillity; and violent broaches of the 
peace are common when the crops are on the ground or the reservoirs 
are full of water. "With a large proportion of turbulent Rajputs 
and truculent Babbans, the people of the district have always boon 
prone to this form of crime, and in earlier days such disputes led 
to desperate riots which were more like pitched battles. 'Wo 
learn from Twining’s “Travels in India” that in his time the 
people of Ohainpur and Sasaram had a great dispute about an 
immense embankment wHoh the latter had made across a valley in 
their territory in order to amass water for their lands. Neither 
party, he says, being disposed to give way, the men of Ohainpur 
determined to arm, and go in a body and possess themselves of 
• the “bund ” and destroy it. The Khan of the city of Sosaram, 
a powerful and brave chieftain, was nothing loath to lead forth 
his dependants to oppose this aggression. Eventually 3,000 armed 
men on either side were assembled and preparing for battle ; and a 
sanguinary conflict was only averted by a compromise olFected by 
the Collector, who mentions that in a conflict which took place 
under his predecessor, a few years before, between the same 
parties and for the same object, 400 lives were lost. The people 
are still as ready to settle their disputes in this primitive fashion ; 
and one hundred years later (1902) there were only eight and 
in 1904 six other districts in Bengal in which more oases of 
rioting ooourred. 

Por police purposes, the dish’iot of Shahabad is divided into 
11 police circles (thanas), viz., (1) Arrah, (2) Shahpur, and 
(3) Pirn in the Sadar suh-division ; (4) Buxar and (6) Ditmraon in 
the Buxar sub-division; (6) Bikramgauj, (7) Kargahar, (8) Dehri 
and (9) Sasaram in the Sasaram suh-division ; (10) Bhahna and 
(11) Mohania in the Bhabua sub-division. Subordinate to the 
thanas 'are 18 outposts, of which a list will be found in the 
Appendix; and there are therefore 29 centres in all for the 
investigation of crime. The force engaged in the prevention and 
detection, of crime consisted in 1904 of the District Superinten- 
dent of Police, 4 Inspectors (one in each sub-division), 43 Suh- 
Inspeotors, 46 head-constables and 626 constables ; and the rural 
force for the watch and ward of villages in the interior had a 
strength of 801 dafaddrs and 4,254 ohaukidars, The coat pf 
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the regular force was nearly Es. 1,12,000, and there was one 
policeman to every 10^ square miles and to every 4,69G persons, 
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as oomparqd with the average of 
square miles and 6,403 persons 
for the whole of Bihar. In addi- 
tion to the rural and regular 
polioe, tliero is a force of town 
police employed in the muni- 
cipalities under head-oonstahles 
The strength of the town polioe 


in 1904 is shown in tie margin. 

Besides the three subsidiary jails at the head- quarters station Jails, 
in each of the three sub-divisions of Buxar, Sasaram and Bhahua, 


there is a District jail at Arrah and a Central jail at Buxar. 


Statistics vdll bo found in the Appendix. The subsidiary jails at 
Buxar, Sasaram and Bhabua are merely look-ups ; and in 1904 the 


daily average of prisoners was only 12, 14 and 8, respectively. 
At Buxar male prisoners are sent to the Central jail on conviction, 
and female prisoners to the District jail, as there are no female 
wards in the Central jail; in the other snb-divisions all hut short- 
term pnisouers are sent to the Arrah jail, where on tbe average 
234 prisoners were confined daily in 1904; this jail is a fairly 
healthy one, and tlie deatli-rato was only 19‘6 per mille of its 
average strength. The prisoners are employed on oil pressing, 
thread twisting, carpet -weaving and tent making, the industry 
last named having been recently introduced as a nSw branch 
of work. The Buxar Central jail is one of thie largest jails in 
. the Provinoe, and in 1904 the average daily strength was 1,238 
prisoners, of whom about half were employed on manufactures. 
The principal industries are tent making, cloth weaving, and the 
manufacture of prison clothing and of uniforms for the regular 
. and rural polioe and the Opium and Jail Departments; the net 
profits have for several years past averaged more than a lakh 
annually and were over Es. 1,12,000 in 1904. The jail has 
always been exceptionally healthy ; in 1904 the death-rate was 
only 16'9 per miUe and the average for the preceding ten years 
was 20T per mille. 
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LOCAL SELP.GOVJiKNMENT, 

OuTsiPK municipal areas, local ailairs aro managed by the Dis- 
iii'ioi; Board wliiolL bas jurisdiction over tbo wliolc district, and 
by the Local Boards wbioh havo been constituted for oaob sub- 
division. TJio District Board is responsible for tbo maintenanco 
of roads, bridges and roadside rest-houses, and has the general 
superintendence of primary and middle schools. It is also 
ontnistod with the management of pounds and publxo femes, the 
control over dispensaries, the provision of a proper water-supjDly 
and village sanitation. To the Local Boards, whioli work in 
subordination to it, Ixavo been delegated tire administration of 
small sums allotted for the construction and repair of village 
roads and the disohargo of certain functions which will be 
mentioned later. 

nisrmoT The Listrlot Board was established in the year 1887 and 

Boiiuj. consists of 25 momhers. The District Magistrate is an 

member of the Board and has been its Chairman since its oonati- 
tution. There are 5 other ex-officio momhers, 7 members are 
nominated by GoVornmoiit and 12 are elected. The Appendix 
shows, for the 10 years 1892-93 to 1901-02, tlie prinoi^xal 
sources from which this body derives its inoome and tljo objects 
on which it is spent. Its 'average annual inoome dui'iug this 
period was Rs. 2,28,000, of which Rs. 1,66,000 was derived from 
Provincial rates ; and the average expenditure rvas Bs. 2,32,000, 
of which 1| lakh was spent on civil works, Rs. 20,000 oii educa- 
tion, and the same sum on medical relief. In 1901-05 the 
Board had an opening balance of Bs. 86,600, and its income 
was Rs. 2,62,500, or annas 2-3 per head of the population; the 
expenditure in the same year was Rs. 2,06,600. .Hero, as 
elsewhere, the Provinoial rates form the chief source of income, 
bringing in over two lakhs of rupees. The inoidenco of taxation 
is annas 3-6 per head of the population, a flgure higher than in 
any other district of the Patna Division. 

The Board maintains altogether 189 miles of metalled and 
627 miles of unmetallcd roads, besides 1,197 miles of village 
tracks, the immocliato administration of which is vested in the 
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District Engineer ; that officer is also responeiWe for the mamge- 
ment and repair of 16 inspection houses and 2 d^k Tbungalows 
kept np by the Board. It also controls 41 jjounds and 17 ferries, 
which ai’G generally leased out. For the relief of sickness it 
maintains two dispensaries and aids seven others; and when 
cholera breaks out in the interior, despatches native doctors with 
medicines to the affected villages and takes measures’ to dis- 
infect the worst of them ; altogether 4*9 per cent, of its ordinary ' 
income is expended on medical relief and sanitation. One of 
its most important lanctions is the supervision of feduoation ; it 
employs an inspecting staff of 4 Sub-Inspectors and 11 Inspecting 
Pandits, and maintains 0 middle schools, and aids as many others, 
besides 29 upper primary and 4d6 lower priinary aohools. 

In subordination to the District Board are the Local Boards of Local 
Arrah, Buxar, Sasaram and Bkabuh, the jiu-iediotion of each 
corresponding with that of the suh-divisional charge of the same 
name. The system of election which obtains in most of the 
districts in Bengal lias not been introduced, and the members 
of these Boards are appointed by G-ovemment. At Arrah the 
Batwara and Settlement Deputy Oolleotor is the Ohairman, and in 
the other throe Boards the Sub-divisional Magistrates bold this 
office. The Local Boards were established at the same time as 
the District Board and receive annual allotments from its funds. 

They are entrusted with the maintenance of village roads, the 
upkeep of a certain number of wells and pounds, the control of 
certain local dispensaries, and with the care of roadside trees. 

There are six, municipalities in this district, viz., Arrah, BhabiiS, Mnaioi- 
Buxar, Dumraon, Jagdispur and Sasaram. The number of rate- 
payers is 16,421 out of a total population of 118,106, the ratio 
being 13*9 per cent, as compared with the Divisional average of 17*7 
per cent. Taxation takes the form of a tax on the persons residing 
in mnihcipal areas, according to their circumstances and property, 
which varies from lie, 1 to Ee. 1-9 per oeut. of the income of the 
assessees ; besides this, a tax is levied on Government buildings 
at 7i per cent, of their annual value, and in Arrah there are a 
water and latrine rate. The incidence of taxation varies between 
annas 12-7 in Arrah. and 6 annas in Sasaram; the latter town is 
the most lightly taxed of all the municipalities in the Patna 
Division, the average for which is annas 12-7. Statistics of the 
annual income and expenditure of each municipality dining the' 

10 years 1892-93 to 1901-02 will be found in the Appendix. 

It is reported that the general want of the municipalities is 
the improvement of roads, drainage and conservanoy arrangements. 

The towns of Arrah and Sasaram, in particular, suffer from a 
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congestion of blocks of bouses ill- 2 )lanned and ill-ventilalod, -wbioli 
stand in urgeut need of improvement. Q-enerally speaking, all 
the munioipalities axe badly aligned, the roads are narrow and 
the system of drainage is defective. 

The Arrah Municipality was constituted in 1865, and the 
municipal board consists oC 18 mombors, of whom one is an 
ex-nffioio memher, 12 aro olootod and 5 are nominated. The area 
within mnnioipal limits is 0 sguaro mile.s, and the number of 
rate-payers is 6,677 or only 12‘2 per cent, of the population, one 
of the lowest percentages in the Patna Division, The avorago 
annual income for tho dooado ending in 1901-02 was Us. 62,000 
and the expionditure lls. 47,000. In 1904-05 they wore 
Es. 68,060 and Es. 63,130, respectively ; besides this direct expen- 
diture, Be. 8,330 was paid in advances and the repaj’^mont of 
loans. The incidence of taxation per head of tho popmlation 
is annas 12-7 ; it was formerly annas 11-6, and the increase is 
due to a revision of- assessment which has recently (1903) been 
conducted. The main heads of income aro a tax on persons 
aocording to their oiroumstanoos and pu’opcerty at 1;| per cent, 
of their income, which yielded Es. 16,260 in 1904-06, a water- 
rate (Es. 10,470), a tax on animals and veJiioles (Es, 4,850) and 
a latrine rate (Es. 1,730). The principal items of expenditure are 
oonservanoy, medical relief and pubho works, which accounted 
respectively for 16'6, 21'5 and 19-4 per cent, of the expenditure, 

Arrah is the only munidpality 'in the Patna Division which 
is provided with a sujcply of filtered water. When tho then 
Lieutenant-Governor visited the town in 1891, he, was slruok with 
its insanitaay condition and particularly with the want of a 
supply of pure drinking wafer. The town depended at that time 
for its water-supply on 6 wells, and most of them were 
condemned by medioal authorities as unfit for di’inking purposes. 
Year afte:^ year as the rainy season oame round, cholera broke 
out in epidemio form, and in each succeeding year with increased 
virulence. To remedy this state of affairs, it was dedded to 
supply the town with filtered water from the Son ; and nearly 
4 lakhs was contributed for the construction of water- works. Of 
this amount the District Board and Munidicality each contributed 
one lakh, and the late Eaja Bajeswari Prasad Singh of Surajpura 
gave a generous donation of 1^ lakh, the balance being raised by 
local subscriptions. The works woi’e begun in 1893 and were 
opened a year afterwards. During the year 1904-08 nearly 
28,326,000 gallons of filtered water were supplied to the town, 
giving a daily average of 77,606 gallons, or about If gollona per 
head daily. 
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The -water-TVorhs are managed by a Joint Committee of the 
Municipal Commissioners and District Board members, and the 
municipality contributes lls. 4,600 annually towards the cost 
of maintenanoo. The inoomo received from the water-rato has 
hitherto been insuiTiciont for their upkoop, and the loss on tlieir 
worldng has only beon made good by the Dislriot Board paying 
a largo contribution (its. 4,000) every year, llecently, liowever, 
there lias beon a revision of tlio aesossmout, which has resulted 
in on increase of Its. 6,450; and in 1903-04 the receipts from 
the water-rate for the first time exceeded the maintenance charges. 

Owing to the burden imposed on it by those water-works, Arrah • 
is one of the few mnnioipalities in the Patna Division financially 
emhtu’rassed. In order to provide for their oonatruotion, it borrowed 
. a loan of one lakh from Government, and Its. 3,173 goes 
towards repaying the interest and Its. 2,580 towards tbs prmoijpal. 

Its rosouroes have also been severely strained of lato years by the 
annual visitation of plagiio ; and though good oonservanoy and 
■ drainage are two very pressing wants, the funds of the muni-oipality 
are at such a low ebb that it has been unabld to provide them. 

The Bhahua Municipality was constituted in 1869; and there Uhabus. 
are 10 niemhera on the municipal hoard, of whom one is an er- 
q^oio member, 6 aro elected and 3 are nominated, The area 
within municipal limits is a little over a square mile. There 
are in all 1,002 tax-payex’S, or 17'7 per cent, of- the population, 
who pay a tax as 80 s.sed according to their oiroumstanoes and 
jiroperty at 1 per cent, of their income, n 1904-06 this tax 
realized Es. 2,140, the inoidenoe of taxation being annas 7-3 per 
head of the population, in the munioiqxal area. The total inoome 
was'Rs. 5,360, and no less than Es. 2,020, or 4P6 per cent, of ' 
the direct expenditure, was spent on medical relief, and Ea. 630 ■ 
on oonservanoy. 

The municipality of Buxar was constituted in 18p9 ; and the Buxsr. 
municipal board consists of 13 members, of whom 8 are elected 
and 5 nominated. The area in municipal limits is nearly 2j 
square miles, and there aro 2,679 tax-payers or 19 '2 per cent, of the 
population. A tax on persons is levied, the assessment being made 
according to oiroumstanoes and property; this tax brought in 
Bs. 6,630 in 1904-06 out of the total income of Es. 12,710, and 
besides this Es. 860 was derived from a oonservanoy rate, the 
inoidenoe of taxation being annas 9-7 per head of the population. 
Altogether Es. 4,340 was spent on medical relief and Es, 3,020 
on oonservanoy. 

The municipality of Dnmraon was constituted in 1869. There Timmaon. 
are 9 municipal commissioners,, of whom 6 are elected and 3 
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nominated. , The area -within iminioipal limits is 2 square miles 
a-nd the number of rate-payers is 2,688, or 16’5 per cent, of the 
population. A tax is levied on persons, which is assessed, according 
to their oiroumslanoes and property, at Be. 1-9 per cent, of 
their income and at 7| per cent, on tiro annual value of Govern- 
ment biiildings ; in 1904-06 the receipts from this impost were 
Its. 6,160 or three-fifths of the total inoonie (lls, 10,060) ; and the 
incidence of taxation on the ijopulation was annas 6-7 per head. 
Nearly 30 per cent, of the direct expenditure (Us, 8,330) was spent 
on conservancy and 24‘ 6 per cent, on public works such as roads 
and buildings. 

Jagclispur. The municipality of Jagdispur was established i'u 1869. The 
municipal board consists of 9 members, of whom 6 are elected 
and 3 nominated. The area -within municipal limits is one square - 
mile, and there oro 1,663 rate-payers or 14‘6 per cent, of the 
population. In 1904-05 the total income was Es. 6,280, of whicli 
the tax on persons (or property tax) accounted for Bs. 3,900 and 
a tax on animals and vehicles for Bs. 1,100, the incidence of ‘ 
taxation being as low as annas 7-1 per head of the population. 
The piincipal items of expenditure were roads (Bs. 1,300), . 
conservancy (Bs. 776) and medioal relief (Bs. 700). 

SaenrSin. The municipality of Sasaram was constituted in 1869. The 
municipal board consists of 22 members, of whom one is a member 
ax-officio, 7 are 'nominated and 14 are elected. ’ The area within 
munioii^al limits is If square miles and the number of rate-payers 
is 2,712, or ITd per cent, of the population, an extremely low 
proportion for this Division. The tax levied is assessed according 
to oiroumstanoes and property, at Be. 1-8 per cent, of the income of 
‘the assessees; in 1904-05 Bs. 6,160 was realized from this tax,*and 
the incidence of taxation of all kinds was only 5 annas per head 
of the pop-ulation. The other chief source of income is the revenue 
from a largi municipal market, which in that year amounted to 
Bs. 4,100. The total income Avas Es. 19,260, and altogether 
Bs. 3,650 was spent on medioal relief, Es. 3,600 on conservancy 
and Bs. 4,600 on pubho works, such as roads and buildings, 
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EDUOATIOK, 

Ebuoatiok is ill a backward condition in Skahabad, as accord- 
ing to the figures oi the last census it stands 29th in order of 
literacy among the distriota of Bengal, The sole test of literacy 
was the ability to read and waite, and only 83,696 persons, or 8‘6 
per cent, of the males and 0-3 per cent, of the females, could 
satisfy this simple qualification, in spite of the fact that the distinct 
contains 43,300 Kayastha, of whom a large proportion are edu- 
cated. Nearly half of the total number (39,263) were residents 
•of (he head-quarters sub-division; and Bhabua was the least 
advanced from an educational point of view, as out of a popu- 
lation of 30(5,401 persons only 8,185 could read and write. 
Backward, however, as the district still is, education has made vast 
strides during the last century, and more particularly during its 
latter half. Buchanan Hamilton found that though the persons 
of the Bhojpur family could read and mute both Persian and 
Plindi, half the owners of land could do neither, and,of the other 
half not above one-fifth part could do more than sign their name 
and guess at the meaning of a revenue account. Ten or twelve 
Hindu ladies had “ acquired the dangerous art of reading and 
wTiting letters,” and about 20 more oould sign their name and 
understand an account ; but, he added, “ these acquirements are 
considered by the grave as improper, and the obildloss widowhood 
of two ladies of Tilothu, who ‘not only write a fairJiand, but 
understand tbe poetical effusions of Tulsi Das, is attributed to the 
divine wrath irritated by their lu’osnmptuous search after the 
forbidden fruit of knowledge.” Even by the year 1860 there 
were only 16 schools with 569 jpupils; but after 1870 there was. 
a great extension of primary education, many indigenous patlisalas 
were brought within the scope of the Departmental system, and 
in 1872-73 there were 6,133 pupils attending 316 schools. By 
1888-84 the number of pupils under instruction had risen to 
20,883 ; and though the attenclanoo fell to 10,922 in 1892-93, 
it had again grown by 1901-02 to 22,962 pupiils studying in 914 
schools : statistics of tffe number of institutions and soholai’s and 
of the expenditure on education during that and tbe pDreoediug 
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9 years mil bo found in the Appendix. The succeeding two years 
witnessed a further growth in the number of pupils under 
instruction; and in 1903-04 altogether 26,218 boys and 440 
girls wore at school, or 18*6 and 0*28 per cent., respootively, of 
those of sohool-going age. The percentage of boys is still very 
low, as Shahabad stands only 4l8t in this respoot out of 49 
districts in Bengal, while the proportion of female students is 
insignifloant and far below the I’rovincial average of 2*8 per 
cent. It is notiooable that, in spite of tiro fact that secular 
instruotion is not very popular among Muhammadans in Bengal 
and that ns a community they are slower than the Hindus to 
grasp tho advantages of education, they contribute more than 
their share in this district of the students attending the Various 
schools. 

The total expenditure on education in tho year 1908-04 was 
Rs. 1,86,000, of which Rs. 69,000 was derived from fees, 
Rs. 40,000 from District, Rs. 17,000 from Provincial and Rs. 3,000 
from Mrxnioipal funds. The number of educational institutions 
was 1,004, including 23 secondary and 623 primary schools, 
besides 368 other schools. The increase during the last 10 years 
has been considerable, and it has been most marked in tho case of 
primary schools, as in 1893-94 the total number of “feohools was 
866 and of those devoted to primary education only 486. There 
are few schools of a special character calling for notice ; three 
stipendiary Sanskrit tols are maintained at Ai’rah, Buxar and 
Jagdispur, which are aided by contributions from the District 
Board and Municipal fuuds; Persian, Arabic and the Koran are 
taught at tho Madrasa Hanifla at Arrah, which receives a grant 
frOm the Mobsin Fund ; and the Sasaram Khanhah defrays the 
expenses of a Madrasa for Muhammadans, which prepares candi- 
dates for the Central Madrasa. examination. Two small schools 
for aborigines have been established at Rehal and Dahar which 
are attended by a few Dhangars and Kharwars ; the East Indian 
Railway maintains a school at Buxar for their coolies; a'nd 
instruction is given to the children of the workshop employes at 
a middle vernacular school at Dehri. Pour training schools have 
been established at Arrah, Buxar, Mohania and Sasaram, at which 
gurus are trained in the new system of vernacular eduoatibn. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


GAZETTEJill. 

Akbarpur.— A village on the banka of the Son, 30 miles south 
oO Dehrl, situated a sliort distance from (he rooky preoipice 
of Eobtasgarh ; to the nortli of the village stands Murli hill, a 
small hill, 200 feet high, consisting of limestone in thin strata. 
At the foot of the Rohtas plateau, there is a tomb of the kind 
kno^vn as chnnliwarrah, built between 1636 and 1638 A.E., whioh 
consiats of a four-walled enolosure containing a raised stone terra oe 
and 3 prayer niohes on the western sido, with seven stone saroopha^ 
on a stone platform. Over the gate is a long Persian inscription 
recording the fact tliat tlie tomb was built for liimself and his 
family by Malik Wisal, the daroga of Roht&sgarh, in the reign of 
Shah J ah aif, when Ikhlas Khan was its Jd/adar or commandant. 
It mentions Akbarpur as one of the pargmas forming ih.QjAg'tr of 
the liilddar. 

During the Mutiny Akbarpur and the neighbourhood were 
infested by the foUowera of Kuar Singh, and it was for some time 
a centre of disturbance. In October 1868 the mutineers of the 
Ramgarh battalion, on being defeated at Ohatra in Ohota Nagpur, 
took up a position in Akbarpur, where they were joined by some of 
Kuar Singh’s men. Here Captain Rattray attacked them with 
his Sikhs and sowars, and drove them with some loss into the 
jungles towards Rohtas. On this oooasion the cavalry of Rattray’s 
battalion, who had been deprived of their carbines on suspicion 
of ’being disaffected and were armed only with inlwars^ fought 
with Buoh gallantry that their carbines were restored to them in 
recognition of the loyalty and courage they had displayed. 

Akbarpur contains a charitable dispensary, a police outpost 
attaohed to the Sasaram tbana, and the ofiBoe of the tahs'dddr of 
the Banskati Mahal. 

Arrah sub-division.— Head-qrrarters sub-division of the dis- 
trict, lying between 26° 10' and 25° 46' N., and 84° 17' end 84° 
51' E., and extending over 913 square miles. Its population was 
699,956 in 190i as against 743,682 in 1891, its density being 767 
persons to the square mile, as compared with the district average 
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of 449 persons ; in the Arrali thana the density is as great as 890 
inliabilants to tlie square mile. The northern part of tlio sub- 
division consists of the low lauds marking the old bed of the 
Ganges, Avliioh are annually inundated during the rains; in the 
■ remainder tho alluvial soil is of mow reoont origin. It is 
ostimatod that out of the total area 607 square miles are cultivated, 
of which 212 square miles are irrigated from tlio Son (Janala. 
It oontams 1,240 villages and two towns, Arrah and Jagdispur. 

• Arrah. town. — Tho head-quarters of the district, situated in ^ 

84° 40' east longitudo and 25° 04' north latitude, about 14- miloa 
south of the Gauges and 8 miles west of tlie Son. Thoro is a 
station here on tho main line of tlie Enst Indian Railwa)', 6(i8 
miles from Oaloutta. Arrah is the head-quarters of the liistriot 
Magistrate and Collector, of a staff of five Deputy Magistrato-Ool- 
leotors, and of the District and Sessions Judge, two Subordinate 
Judges and three Munsifs. Tho Disiriot Superintendent of Polico, 
District Engineer and Civil Surgeon are stationed here ; and it is 
also the' liead-quarters of the Superintending Engineer of the ' 
Son Circle and the Executive Engineer of the Arrah Division. 
It was constituted a municipality in 1866, and is supplied with 
filtered water from the Son. 

Legendavir General Cunningham* has identified Arrah with* tho place 

hiitory. mentioned hy Hiiten Tsiang as that at which Asoka set up a stupa 
to commemorate the conversion by Buddha of the demons of the 
desert who feasted on tho blood and flesli of men. Even to 
this day, a legend lingers that this part of tho country was 
the liome of a powerful demon named Bakra, whose daily 
food was a human being supplied either hy the village of Balcri 
or by Ohakrapur (or Ekacbakrat), as Arrah was then called. 
During their wanderings, the five Pandavas came to Ohakrapur 
and were entertained hy a Brahman whose turn it was to supply 
a victim for the demon. Bhim Pandava, on hearing this, declared 
that as he had eaten the Brahman’s salt, he would go himself 
to the demon; and setting forth, he fought ecnd kiEed liini’at 
Bakri, and then brought his body to Ohakrapur. This myth is 
found in a more complete fox*m in the Mahabharata ; and General 
Cunningham considers that it must have been one of the time- 
honoured legends of antiquity which the Buddhists adopted for the 
glorification of their great teacher. Tho village of Bakri still 
exists in the near neighbourhood of Airah, and though there are 


* See A, S. I., Vol. I'll, pp. 72—79 (Onloutte, 1873), 

t Elcacliakra is montiouod in tlie Maliawanso as one of tlie capital eltles of Tndia 
in the timo of BuddUn. 
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no ancient remains at either place, the Brahmanionl legend of 
Bakrasur is, in the opinion of Q-eiieral Oimningliara, so clearly 
identical with that of the man-eating demons described by the 
Ohinese pilgrim that he accepts Arrah as the site of the stupa 
and Hon pillar erected by Asoka. He further considers that * 
the name of Aramnagar preserved in the modern Jain inscription 
at Mas&r was given to the town by the Buddhists wdien they 
adopted the Brahmnnioal legend ; Aramn agar meaning the oity 
of ropose or monastery oity, as dram (repose) was the special 
term used by the Buddhists to designate n monastery. 

Another account derives the name of the town from. Aranya 
or desert ; and an old temple standing between the old and new 
portions of tire town still goes by the name of Aranya Devi. 
Various other legends, which have been devised to account for 
the name and which give more or less fanciful derivations of it, 
will be found in General Ounningham’s article on Arrah in 
Vol, III Reports, A. S. I. 

The Emperor Babar is said to have marched to Arrah after 
his victory over Mahmud Lodi and his rebellious Afghan follow- 
ers. Local tradition st£l points to a place near’ the Judge’s court 
as that on which he pitched his camp and celebrated his assump- 
tion of sovereignty over Western Bihar; and it is said that 
the spot, which until recently used to be called Sb&hah&d in 
commemoration of this event, was also the site occupied by the 
residence of the local Subahdar who was in charge of sarMr 
Shahahad under the Mughal Emperors. 

The most notable event, however, in the history of the town The 
is the defence of Arrah House during the Mutiny of 1867, when 
Arrah was the scene of a defence and a reHef which will bear House, 
comparison wdth any of the achievements called forth by the 
rebellion. The outbreak of the sepoy I'egiments at Dinapore on 
tho 26th July 1867 resulted in the flight of most of the mutineers 
across the Son into Shahahad. Many of them had been recruited 
in this district ; and they found here a leader ready to put himself 
at their head. This was Kuar Singh of Jagdispur, a Rajput of 
much influence, nearly fourscore years of age, who assumed the 
title of Raja and drew to his banner the whole fighting popu- 
lation of the district. The following account of the struggle 
which ensued is taken from Holmes’ History of the Indian 
Mutiny. 

The European residents had been duly warned of, their 
danger, but the warning would have' availed them little if 
Tayler, the Commissioner of Patna, had not already sent fifty 'of 
Rattray’s Sikhs to help them in case of an attack. Even with 
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this reinforoement, the whole garrison were only* G8 in number ; 
and their fortress was nothing but a small building, originally 
intended for a billiard-room, belonging to Vicars Boyle, the rail- 
way engineer, who, regardless of the jeers of his friends, had 
fortified and provisioned it to resist the attack which ho had all 
along deemed possible. Ilis dwelling-house (now the Judge’s 
house) was about 40 yardsf off ; and to deprive the enemy of the 
cover which it would have affordocl, ho had demolished its front 
parapet. The Enropoau women and oliildren had already hoen 
sent away; and on tho evening of the 20th the small band of 
Europeans and Eurasians, with one native Deputy (Jollootor, went 
into the billiard-room and bricked themselves up. Boyle, whoso 
foresight had rescued the others from instunt destruction, was 
naturally one of the loading spirits in the crisis ; and associated 
with him was Herwald Wake, the Magistrate, who assumed 
command of tlio Sikhs. Next morning the small garrison were 
•standing at their posts behind their improvised defenoes; and 
when the mutineers, after releasing the prisoners in the jail and 
plundering the treasury, advanced to the attack, as to an assured 
victory, they wore hurled back in astonishment and disoomfituro 
by a well-directed fire. From this moment they only ventured to 
discharge their muskets from behind the cover of the walls and 
trees that surrounded the house ; and anyone who ventured into 
the open was sure to be struok down by a bullet from Ibe garrison, 
who aimed securely from behind the sand-bags wliioh they had 
thrown up on the roof. Baffled in fair fight, the assailants began 
to try a succession of stratagems for the destruotion of their foe. 
They strove to oorrupt the fidelity of the Sikhs by threats, by 
appeals to their religious feelings, and by offers of a share in ’the 
plunder. But the Sikhs, confident in tlie resources of their com- 
mandant, were proof even against this last argument. Then tlie 
rebels tried to suffocate the garrison by setting on fire a heap of 
ohillies outside the walls i but a favourable wind arose aud blew 
tho stifling^ smoke away. The same wind carried off the disgusting 
stench arising from the rotting carcases of the horses belonging to 

* Tlio garrison cousistod of 9 Europaans, 6 Eurasiima, 3 Indians andSo'iikh 
Police. The names of the principal defenders are Messrs. Uttledaio, Ooombe, 
Wake, Colvin, Halls, Eiold, Anderson. Boyle, Dacosta, Godfrey, Cock, Tait, . 
Delpeiroux, Hoyle, DeSouza, Sayid Aaim-ud-din Hussain, and Jomadar Hukum 
Singh. 

+ The distance between tlio Arrnh bouse and tlio Judge’s bouse is stated by 
Holmes to be 70 yards; other accounts niako it 60 or 20 yards. Prom actual 
ineasurcmeut, it appears that the distance from the outside wall of tlie Arrali House 
to tlio edge of the verandah of the Judge’s house is 44 yards 1 foot, or from wall 
to wall 60 yards. 
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the garrison, wliioh the rebels had killed and purposely piled up 
round the house. Pinally, Kuar Singh unearthed two guns, 
which he had kept hidden ready for emergencies, and prepared to 
batter down the little fortress. If he had had a good supply of 
ammunition, he might have forced the garrison to attempt to out 
their way out ; but he had no round shot at first (though he after- 
wards procured some <tlb, shot for ono of the guns), and was 
obliged to use the brass oastora belonging to the pianos and sofas 
in Boyle’s house as projectiles. 

The small defending force was now iu a desperate plight ; a 
relieving party of about 400 men, who were sent by water from 
Dinapore, fell into an ambuscade when they had almost reached 
Arrah ; and as time passed away and no help arrived, provisions 
and water began to run short. A. hold midnight sally resulted in 
the capture of 4 sheep, and wafer was obtained by digging a well 
inside the house. A mine of the enemy was met by counter- 
mining. On the 2ncl August, the besieged party observed an 
unusual excitement in the neighbourhood. The fire of the enemy 
had slackened and but few of them were visible, The sound of a 
distant cannonade was heard. Before sunset the siege was at 
an end, and on the following morning the gallant garrison 
weloomed their deliverers — Major Yinoent Eyre with 150 men of 
the 5th Fusiliers, a few mounted volunteers, and 3 guns with 84 
artillerymen. 

The blockade bad lasted 8 days, during whioh the little band 
of Europeans and Sikhs had held out against 2,000 sepoys from 
Dinapore and a multitude of armed iusurgonts about four times as 
numerous. They were reduced to the last straits, and to quote 
Yinoent Eyre’s account: — “The relief of the garrison proved 
to have been most opportune, for tbeir position had been so 
effectually mined that a few hours’ delay must have ensured 
their destruction. The position whioh they had so miraculously 
defended against the three mutineer regiments, aided by Kuar 
Singh’s levies, was a small upper-roomed house of substantial 
masonry belonging to Mr. Boyle, by whose skill it had been 
fortified and provisioned in anticipation of some such crisis. But 
the strongest position is of little avail where stout hearts and an 
• efficient leader are wanting to defend it, and, in the present ease, 
snob hearts and such a leader were forthcoming. To Mr. Wahe, 
as Civil Magistrate of Arrah, who possesses in a rare degree some 
of the highest qualities of a soldier, no less than to the unflinching 
fortitude with whioh his able efforts were supported by his 
brave associates, may bo attributed the salvation of the garrison. 
During eight days and nights they were incessantly harassed, and 
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BO closely watched that not a loophole could he approached with 
• safety. At one period their water failed, and they owed their 
supply to the prompt energy of the Sikhs, who, in one night, 
contrived with most inefficient tools to dig a well on the ground 
floor, twenty feet deep, whereby abundance of good water was 
obtained. During the last three or four days their position had 
been rendered doubly perilous by the fire of some guns of small 
calibre, which the enemy had mounted within fifty yards of the 
house, the walls of which wore perforated by their balls in all 
directions. The defeiioo of Arrah may be considered one of the 
most remarkable feats in Indian history,” 

Although martial law had been proclaimed in this district. 
Byre left the execution of justice in the hands of the civil 
authorities, except in the case of certain native officials, who 
had transferred their servioes to Kuar Singh, and had been 
taken prisoners in arms against the State. These men were 
tried by a drum-head court martial, composed of the Judge, 
the Magistrate and two captains, Byre himself presiding over 
the court ; and being found guilty, they were hanged as an 
example. The inhabitants of the city and its environs were 
ordered to deliver up their arms in camp within 48 hours, and 
long before that time had elapsed, a pile of 7,000 miscellaneous 
arms had been collected and broken up. 

Copies of three reports submitted by Herwald Wake regarding 
the loyalty of Kuar Singh, the defence of Arrah and the 
measures taken after its rehef -Bdll be found in the Appendix at 
the end of this chapter. 

L’niUlings A.S the head-quarters of the district, Arrah contains all the 
offices usual to such towns, as well as the offices of the Superin- 
tending Bngineer, Son Canals, and of the Executive Engineer, 
Arrah Division ; the distillery is situated at Satpahari on the 
outskirt of the town. It contains few buildings of any great 
arohseologioal or historical interest. The Jama Masjid, a Saracenic 
building with 4 minarets and a quadrangle 96 feet by 81 feet, is 
said to have been erected in the time of Aurangzeb. There is 
another mosque attached to the Maula Bagh Endowment, which 
was built in 1814 A.D. under the auspices of John Dean, a 
member of the East India Company’s service. The structure is 
of the mixed Saraoenio style with 3 domes and 8 minarets ; and it 
is maintained by an endowment fund under the Sajjada-nashin 
of Sasaram (q. v.). The Jains .have several shrines in the town, 
and their chief temple is endowed and governed by the Jain 
pamhayat ; three miles from Arrah at Dhanupra on the Arrah- 
TCoelwar road is another Jain temple, built in 1816, at which the 
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troops halted during their march to relieve Arrah in 1857. A 
colossal statue of Vishnu,- feet high, which is popularly 
called the image of Banasura, hut appears to he of the Q-upta 
period, stands in the garden of the MahSrfini of Dumraon ; this 
was brought here in 1882 from Masslr, where Buchanan Hamilton 
saw it in the beginning of last century. The Church contains 
memorial tablets of officers who died during the Mutiny, and east 
of the Treasury on the Eamna road is a monument erected in 
memory of the men of the 36th Eegimont who fell on the 23rd 
April 1868 in the disastrous attack on Jagdispur. 

Baidyanath. — A village, 6 miles south of H&ingarh in the 
north-east of the Bhahua sub'divisiQn, containing a modern Saivite 
temple built on a large mound, which was excavated in 1882 and 
found to cover the remains of an ancient temple. The ungainly 
little temple has been constructed from the materials of this old 
shrine, and is a medley of sculptures in every imaginable position, 
used haphazard in lieu of bricks or stones. On the mound, 
which, like the temple over it, is literally built up of sculptures, 
an inscription of Eaja Madan Pal Deva of the Pal dynasty has 
been found ; close by are several sculptured obelisks and pillars ; 
and round the village there are a large number of buildings 
dating haok to early and mediseval Brahmanism. Baidyanath 
is believed to have been a centre of the kingdom of the Savars, 
and has been described* as perhaps one of the most interestmg 
sites in India — not so much for its present architectural remains, 
hut on aooount of its hiatorioal associations, as it is surrounded 
on oil sides by numerous structural relies illustrating the earliest 
Brahmanical arohiteoture of which we have knowledge. ^ 

Bhahua sub-division. — The south-western sub-division of the 
district, - lying between 24° 32' and 26° 25' N.,^ and 83 19 and 
83° 54' E., and’ extending over 1,301 square miles. Its popula- 
tion was 306, 4U I in 1901 against 344,902 in 1891, its density 
being 236 persons to the square mile. The Kaimur hills in the 
south afEord little space for oultivation, and the Bhahua thina 
with 181 persons to the square mile has the scantiest population 
of any tract in South Bihar. It is estimated that out of tbo 
total area, 606 square miles are cultivated ; only 20 square 
miles are irrigated from the Son Canals. The whole of the sub- 
division is very unhealthy, and it also suffered severely in the 
famine of 1896-97. It contains one town Bhahua, its head- 
quarters, and 1,427 villages. An old Hindu temple stands on 
Mundeswari hill, and Ohainpur also contains antiquities of some 
interest. 


u 2 


# A. S. I., Vol. XIX, pp. 27—48 (Calcutta, 188S). 
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Bhabua town.— Head-quarters town of tlie sub-division of tbe 
same name, situated in 2fi° 3' N., "and 83‘^ 37' E. Population 
(1901) 5,660. It is connected by road with Bhabua. Road station 
on tbe Mugixalsarai-Gaya section of tbe East Indian Railway. 
Bbabua was constituted a municipality in 1869, and the area 
within municipal limits is a little over oiio sepmro milo. The 
town contains the usual public buildings ; the sub- jail baa accom- 
modation for 14 prisoners, 

Bbojpnr.— A pargana lying in tbe nortli-west of tbe district 
in tbe Bu.var sub-division, wbiob derives its name from Raja 
Bboj of Ujjain in Malwa, who invaded tbe district with a 
band of Rajput followers and subdued the' aboriginal tribe of 
Oberos which tlicn hold tbe country under its own chieftains. 
The Bajas of Bbojpur long held tbe position of semi-independent 
rulers ; and the pargana, gave its name to one of the two revenue 
m'hars, Bobtas and Sbababad-Bbojpur, into which the district 
was divided under tbe Mughal Emperors. The Muhammadan 
cbronioles indiapriminately refer to the district as Sbababad and 
Bbojpur, and the author of tbe Sair-ul-Mutakba'rin states that in 
bis time tbe zammdara of the sarhar or province of Sbababad all 
went by tbe name of Bbojpuris. Politically Bbojpur belongs 
to tbe United Provinces rather than to Bih&r ; it was from this 
neighbourhood that the Bundelkband heroes, AlhrS. and Udan, 
traced their origin ; and all its associations and traditions point 
to tbe west and not to the east. 

The locality has given its name to a language, Bbojpuri, ' which 
has spread far beyond its limits and is spoken by some 20,000,000 
people. On tbe north it roaches across the Ganges, and even 
beyond the Nepal frontier, up to the lower ranges of tiie Hima- 
layas from Ohamparan to Basti. On the south, it has crossed the 
Son and covers the great plateau of Ohota NSgpur, where it 
ultimately finds itself in contact with the Bengali of Manbhum 
and the Oriya of Singhbhum. 

Bibia, — A village in tbe head-quarters sub-division, situated 
on the Bast Indian Eailway, 382 miles from Calcutta. Population 
(1901) 764. Bihia is an important trade centre, but is best known 
for the iron roUer sugar mills worked by bullook power wbiob 
'were invented in 1874 by Messrs. Thomson and Mylne, grantees 
of the large confiscated estate at Bibia whioli formerly belonged to 
Kuar Singh (v. Jagdispnr). 'Some years elapsed before their 
great superiority over the rude machines then in use was reoog- 
nized, and the inventors had to contend against wholesale piracy, 
but the popularity of the Bihia mills is now firmly establidied. 
The use of these m'aohiues as well as of countless native-made 
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imitations has become general throughout Bengal; and their 
introduction has given a powerful stimulus to the production of 
sugarcane and has led to a groat extension of the area under that 
crop both in this and other districts. Bihia was formerly the home 
of a branch ol Ilarihobans Rajputs. According to their own 
tradilions, they wore originally settled at Rataupur in tHe Central 
I’rovinoos, but in 850 A.D. thoy migrated northwards to Manjha 
on the Gogra in I ho Saran district, whoro thoy waged successful 
war with the ahnxiginal Oheros. About 200 years afterwards, they 
left Manjha and settled south of the Ganges at Bihia, and after 
a struggle lasting several hundred years subdued the Oheroa who 
then held the country. In or about the year 1628 A.D., the 
Raja, Bhoput Deo, violated Maliini, a Brahmau woman, who 
thereupon burnt hersolf to death and in dying imprecated the 
most fearful curses on the Harihohans Rajputs. After this 
tragedy the clan loft Bihia and moved across the Ganges to 
Ballia. The tomb of Mahiui lies under a tree close to the 
railway at Bihia and is visited by large numbers ol women who 
come cither to invoke her as a deified being or to offer oblations 
in commemoration of her. It is said that nothing will induce 
memhors of the Harihohans sept to enter Bihia, though it 
was once the chief seat of their clan and the remains of their 
ancestors’ fort may still be seen there. 

Buxar sub-division. — Horth-westein sub-division of the dis- 
trict, lying between 26’ 16' and 26'^ 43’ N., and 83° 46' and 
84° 22' E., and extending over 669 sq^uare miles. Its population 
was 416,704 in 1901 as against 438,739 in 1891, its density being 
623 persons to the square mile. It contains 937 villages and 2 
towns, Buxar, its head-quarters, and Dumraon. Out of the total 
area, 408 square miles are under cultivation, 167 square miles 
being irrigated by the Son Canals. 

Buxar town. — Head-quarters town of the sub-division of the 
same name, situated on the north bank of the Ganges in 25° 34' 

N., and 83° 58' E. Population (1901) 13,945. It is a station on 
the East Indian Railway, 411 miles from Caloutta, and is a con- 
siderable centre of trade. 

Buxar is said to have been the home of many of the authors Legendary 
of the Vedio hymns and io have been called originally Yedagarhha, history. 
i.e,, the womb or origin of the Yedas. Another account, preserved 
by local tradition, derives the name from a tank near the temple 
of Gaurisankax whioh. was originally called aghsar or efiacer of 
sin, but in course of time came to be called haghsar. The story 
runs that a rishi or sage, called Bedsira, ‘having transformed 
himself into a tiger to frighten the rishi Durvasa of whom he 
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• vas jealous, was doomed by (he latter to retain that form for ever. 
_ He was restored to his original shape by bathing in the holy tank 
■ of aghsar and then worshipping Qaurisankar, and in commemora- 
tion of this event the spot was called VyagJmscir or Baglmr, 
the tiger tank. Buxar is an old Brahmanioal site and various 
parts of It have ancient names such as Eameswar, Viswa- 
mitra-ka-asrama and Parastt Kama; bitt it has few remains of 
aroheeological interest. The most notable temple in the town is 
that of Eameswar Nath Mahadoo, to which pilgrims resort from 
distant places. 

The battle Buxor is famous as the scene of the defeat in 1764 of Shuja- 

of Buxar. ^d.^aula, Nawab Yizier of Oudh, and Mir Kasim, tlie last inde- 
pendent Nawab of Bengal, in the battle which finally won the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal for the British. After their repulse 
at Patna the allied forces fell back on Buxar where they strongly 
entrenched themselves; and while the Nawab-Yizier was indulging 
in luxury in his camp, Sir Hector Munro rapidly advanced against 
him. By a skilful manoeuvre, he crossed his force over the 
Son on the' 11th of October, and after a sharp skirmish of cavalry 
on the 13th, the main body of the* enemy were encountered 
on the 23rd, on the plains of Buxar. Shuj5-ud-claula placed his 
troops in front of the fort, having the Q-onges on his left. Prom 
this position he moved unexpectedly towards the British line, 
posted towards the east, and having the Ganges ondts right. The 
battle began at eight in the morning and lasted till midday, when 
Shuja-ud-daula retreated towards and crossed a small nullah 
about 2 miles to the west of Buxar. The native army had 
suffered very severely both during the engagement and the 
retreat ; but its principal loss is said to have been at this spot, 
owing to a temporary bridge breaking down before all the troops 
had passed. Great numbers of men, whose retreat was thus out 
off, perished by the sword'of their pursuers, but more in the water 
and mud of the nullah. According to the Sair-ul-Mutakharin, 
five or six thousand men were slain in the action, but ten 
thousand more stuck in the mire or perished in the retreat; 
and two years afterwards the town of Buxar, the fields and the 
muddy banks of the nullah, for miles together, were littered with 
bones. 

In this action we had 867 Emropeans, 6,297 sepoys and 918 
Mughal horse engaged, making a total force of 7,072 ; of this force 
only 71 were artiherymen, although the number of guns on the 
field was twenty-eight. The combined force of the enemy ten 
times outnumbered' that of the English, amongst them being 
the disciplined battalions of Somru and Madoo; with field-pieces 
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worked by Eturopeans, the powerful batteries of the Isfawab 
Tizier’s artillery and the splendid Durani horse. Our loss was 
101 Europeans and 847 natives, killed and wounded; and ■when . 
we oompare this loss with that in the action at Plassey, where we 
had 1,100 European infantry and ai'tillery in the field, and had 
only seven killed and thirteen wounded, it will at once be evident 
which was the harder nnd more important action. For the 
battle of Plassey, though it did much, left much to bo done. 

That battle, though fatal to Siraj-ud-daula and deoisive of the 
fate of Bengal, was, perhaps, more calculated to excite alarm 
and resistance among the native States than to produce their 
discouragement and submission. Treachery was Icnown to hare 
had a oonsiderable share in the decision of that action ; the small 
number of British troops engaged in it had not been niaterially 
increased since ; and iriotory here was scarcely loss import- 
ant to the British than at Plassey, for defeat, at so great a 
distance from Calcutta, would probably have been fatal both to 
the army and to our power in India. 

The fort of Buxor, standing as it does on a high bluff Tho fort 
above the Ganges and effectually commanding the reaches of that 
river, was long position of oonsiderable slrategio importance. 

After this victory it passed into the hands of the British, and 
the land round it which now forms the fort bazar estate was 
acquired for military purposes in 1770, Both remained under the 
Commandant of the fort until 1804, when the bazar estate was 
handed over to the civil authorities ; but the fort land remained 
under the military authorities as a cantonment until 1842, when 
it was handed over to the Stud Department. In 1873 the Stud 
Department was directed to give up farming and purchase grain 
and forage in the open market, and by 187 6 all the land held by 
it had been banded over to the civil authorities ; sinoe that year 
it has been managed as a Government estate. A large body 
of soldiers was stationed at Buxar for a long time ; and at the 
time of Bishop Heher’s visit (1824) the garrison amounted 
to 600 men, of whom no less than 150 were Europeans, He 
described the fort as consisting of a small square with a high 
. rampart cased with turf, four oiroular bastions, a deep and wide 
ditoh, a good glacis and a sort of lower fort extending to and 
commanding the river. It is now used as the residence of the 
Executive Engineer, Son Oauals, Buxar Division, 

Chainpur. — At Ohampur, a village 7 miles west of Bhabu4 in 
the Bhahua suh-division, stands tho great mausoleum of B a kh- 
tiyar Khan, a noble monument of Sher Shah’s time, Local tradi- 
tion asserts that his son married’a daughter of Sher Shah, hut 
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there is no record of what pari; Bathtiyar Khan played in the 
history of the Siiri kings ; he must olearly have keen a personage 
of rank, and Chain pur was protahly his jaglr. There can ho 
no question, liowover, that the tomh helongs to the Siiri time, 
as it is the exact counterpart of Iho tomb of Hasan KhSn Siir 
at Sasai-am, but of larger dimensions and with a small cupola 
instead of a pinnacle on its. dome. Government has recently 
undertaken the oousoi'vation of the struotnro and has oxoouted the 
repairs necessary to preserve it from decay. Similar tombs 
of a smaller size are found in the neighbourhood, but call for no 
special notice. The JamaMasjid (1608-00 A.D.) is a building of 
no special interest, but is regai'ded with groat veneration by tho 
Muhammadans of tho place. Tho fort at Ohainpur is surrounded by 
a moat and defended by a stone rampart flanked with hastions ; 
from the style of the principal gate, which is the only portion now 
intact, it is evidenfthat it is a building of the time of Sher Shah or 
Akbar, Inside the ramparts there is a small Hindu shrine, where 
a piece of stone is worshipped under the title of Harahn Brahm. 
In his Introduction to the Popular lloligion and I’olklore of 
Northern India, Mr. Crook© says that Harshu Panre of llarshu 
Baba was a Kanaujiya Brahman, the family prio^ of Eaja Sali- 
vahana of Chainpur. The EaJa had two queens, one of whom 
was jealous of the priest’s influence. About this time (1427 
A.D.), the priest built a fine house close to tho palace; and one 
night the Eaja and Bani saw a light from its upper storey 
gleaming aloft in the sky. The Rani hinted to tho Eaja that the 
priest had designs of ousting the monaroh from his kingdom, so 
the Raja had his house demolished and resumed the lands which 
had been conferred on him. The enraged Brahman did dharnS, 
in other words, fasted till he died at the palace gate. When they 
took his body for cremation to Benares, they found Harshu 
standing in his wooden sandals on the steps of the burning ghat. 
He informed them that he had become a Brahm or Brahman 
ghost. The Raja’s family was destroyed except one daughter who 
had been kind to the Brahman in his misfortunes, and through 
her the family continues to this day. Harshu is now worshipped 
with tho fire sacrifice and offerings of Brahmanioal cords and sweet- ■ 
meats. If any one obtains his desire through bis interoession, he 
offers a golden Brahmanioal cord and a silken waist-string, and 
feeds Brahmans in his name. It is said that this worship is 
spreading rapidly over Northern India and promises to become ’ 
widely diffused [see Report, A. S. I., for 1902-03]. ' 

Chausa. — Village in the Buxar sub-division, situated on the 
East Indian Railway close to the east bank ' of the Karamnasa 
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rirer, 4 .miles west of Buxar town in 25° 31' N,, and 83° 54' E. 
Population (1901) 1,108. Ohausa is famous in Indian Mstory as 
the scene of the defeat of Huraayun by Sher Shah in J une 1639. 
On learning that Humayun was leading his army haok from Q-aur, ■ 
Sher Shah oolleoted his Afghan troops, and having thrown up 
entrenchments on the hanks of the Xaramnasa river, o]f()Osed the 
further progress of the Emperor, For nearly three months, the 
M.rrghal army remained in this situation, in a state of inactivity, 
neither daring to storm the Afghan entrenchments nor possessing 
the means of crossing the Ganges. Thus out off from Delhi, the 
Emperor readily aooepted the overtures of peace made by Sher 
Shah. A treaty was drawn out, by which Humayun resigned to 
Sher Shah the sovereignty of Bihar and Bengal, on condition 
that he would no longer oppose his march nor assist his enemies. 
This treaty having been duly ratified, muoh rdoioing took place 
in both camps, hut espieoially among tho Mughms, who exhausted 
hy continual alarms, and exposed to constant rain, and exoessiv* 
fatigue, were anxious to return to their^ homes. But the very 
night on which the treacherous Afghan had sworn by the Koran 
not to injure the Mughals, he suddenly attacked their camp, 
and took them cqpipletely by surprise. Resistance was hopeless, 
and the whole army fled in confusion. Humayun himself escaped 
by swimming across the Ganges on an inflated mamh or water- 
bag, which a friendly water-carrier provided ; but 8,000 of his 
soldiers perished in attempting to follow him. The water-carrier, 
it is said, was afterwards rewarded for his loyalty hy being 
permitted to sit for half a day on the Emperor’s throne with 
absolute power. 

Darauli. — A village 5 miles north-east from the village of 
Eamgarh, in the north-eastern corner of the Bhabua sub-division, 
containing some remains popularly assigned to the Savars, the 
principal of which are two old temples with oarved stone obelisks 
and a large tank, a little more than three-guarters, of a mile long. 
From the character of the remains, Ur. Buchanan Hamilton 
0 onduded that the Oheros had a temple here, whioh the Savars 
destroyed, and that the obelisks found were probably erected to 
commemorate its destruction. Later investigation has shown that 
the temples and sculptures are clearly Brahmanioal in style and 
conception [see Vol. XIX Reports, A. S. I., 1885]. 

Dehri. — Village in the Sasaram sub-division, situated on the 
■west hank of the Son, in 24° 66' N. and 84° 11' E. Population 
,(1901) 4,296. It has a station on the Mughalsarai-Gaya section 
of the Bast Indian Railway and is a trade centre of some local 
importance. The Grand Trunk Road here crosses the broad 
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Bandy bed of the Son on a etone causeway 2 i miles long ; and 
just below this the river is spanned by a vast railway bridge. 
It is made of iron girders laid on stone-built pillars and com- 
prises 93 spans of 100 feet each, its total length over abutments 
being 10,062 feet. This bridge is not only the longest in India, 
but next to the Tay Bridge (10,627 feet) is believed to be 
the longest in the world. It was opened in February 1900, 
exactly 3 years from tho date on which the work was commenced. 
The chief importanoo of Dehri is due to the fact that it is 
the site of the head-works of the Son Canals, where tho Main 
"Western oaual branches off from the anient thrown across the 
main channel of the river. Dehri also contains workshops designed 
to oonstruot and maintain the various works in stone, wood and 
iron which 'are soattered over the canal system. They are 
substantial stone^ buildings with iron roofs, and embrace a 
foundry, saw-mill, blacksmith’s shop, fitting shop and a boat-yard. 
At Admapur, 3 miles to tho west, is a small cemetery on the 
side of the Grand Tranjk Boad containing the graves of a number 
of men of the 77th Eegiment who died here in 1869. 

Deo Barunarak. — A village in the head-quarters sub-division, 
6 miles north-east of Mahadeopur and 27 niiles south-west "of 
Arrab, containing two temples of considerable age. In front of 
the larger one stand 4 pillars of the Gupta style, on one of 
which is an inscription of Jivita Qmpta (740 A.D.) of the 
later Qnpta dynasty, which records the dedication of the temple 
to Barunarak. "The shrine, although originally dedicated to 
the sun, now contains an image of Vishnu flanked by two 
small statues of the sun-god. The second temple also has an 
old pedestal of a statue of Surya, and evidently belongs to the 
same time ; both are built of brick with very little ornamenta- 
tion and are in fair preservation, though the spires are broken. 
Another interesting pillar of the Gupta period stands close to 
the temples. Its capita^ is square, and has on its four sides 
figure^ of Indra, Yama, Baruna and Kubera, the presiding" 
deities of the east, south, west and north. Around the oiroular 
shaft are eight rather indistinct figures, which are evidently 
representations of the planets, as E&hu can be recognized among 
them [see Eeport, A. 8. B. 0., for 1903-04]. 

Deo Markandeya.— At Deo Mftrkandeya, a village in the 
Sasaram sub-division, 6 miles north of Nasriganj, 87 miles to the 
south of Arrah and a few miles west of the Son near the Sasaram- 
Arrah road, there are 3 temples and 8 isolated lingas standing 
on a large mound covered with bricks. The principal one 
enshrines statues of Vishnu and Siirya, of very crude fabric 
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and probably of a late period. The second temple merely baa 
an image of Siiirya, and the tbird, wHob ie still a place of 
religious worship, has a linga with 4 heads {GlmmuhU UaMdeo)- 
The inhabitants quote a Sanskrit verso wbioh says that the 
main temple was built, in Bilcrama Sambat 120 (A.D, 63) by 
Q-obh&vini, the qnoon of RajS Pbnlobnnd Ohero ; and General 
Cunningham assigns the temides to the rule of the Oboros over 
Sb&b&bad in the 6th or 7th century. Later invcstigat ion shows, 
however, that they are not very old and are of little interest 
[see Reports, A. S. I., Yol. XIX, 1885, and Report, A. S. B. 0., 
for J9O3.04]. 

Dumraon. — Town and municipality in the Buxar Buh-division, 
situated on the East Indian Railway, 400 miles from Calcutta, in 
26° 33' N., and 84° 9' E. Population (1901) 17,236. The town, 
which contains a charitable dispensary, veterinajp dispensary and 
High English school, is best known in connection with the 
Dumraon Raj, to which family it has given its name. The 
principal huildinga arc the palace and pavilion of the Raj, and a 
garden house which is sot apart for the reception and accommoda- 
tion of officers visiting Eumyaon ; the former are both exoelleut 
examples of mo(Jpm Hindu architecture. The former residence 
of the family is said to have been destroyed by Mir Xasim AH, 
Within the palace grounds stands a temple dedicated to Sri 
Bihariji, where great religious festivals are celebrated on the 
birthdays of Ram and Krishna, to which are invited from 

all parts of India. The Raj maintaias an agricultural farm, 
where experimental farming is carried on and agrioultm’al students 
receive training, and also an economic museum oontoiuing selected 
specimens of grain grown in India, of agricultural implements 
and tools, and of numerous economic products, such as fibres, dyes 
and spices. 

Dumraon Eraj.— An estate covering an area of about 485,000 
acres, owned by an old Rajput family, the head-quarters of which 
have been successively Karur in pargannldmvrhx, Dawa in 'pargana 
Bihia, Bihta, JagdJspur, Bbojpur, Buxar, Mathila and Dumraon. 
They trace their pedigree back to Raja Bikramajit, from whom 
the Sambat era of the Hindus is reckoned ; and 69 of their 
ancestors were rulers of Ejjain in Malwa. The founder of the. 
family in this district was one Santana Shahi, who is said to have 
settled in the village of Karur when retmning from Gaya where 
he had gone to offer pindas in 1320 A.D. During the Avar between 
Sher Shah and Humayun (1634 — 1840), Gajpati, or Gajan, Shahi 
and Dalpat Shahi, two rival princes of the family, joined opposing 
sides, and each succeeded in obtaining rewards for their services ; 
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Q-ajan Sli&M receiving extensive ./afl'Jrs and the title of EajS, from 
Sher Shah, while Dalpafc Shahi was made a manmbddr or com- 
mander of horse when HumaySn re established his supremacy. 
During the reign of Akbar, ^ajpati and his brother Baii’i Sal 
defied the Mughal armies for several years; the rising of Dalpat 
Shahi ended in his defeat and imprisonment, but having obtained 
his liberty on the payment of a largo ransom, he continued in 
rebellion under Jahangir until his caiutol was sacked by the 
Mughals. Raja Narayan Mai, who suooQoded in 1607, was the 
sole proprietor of Bhojpur and ;Jagdispur till 1621, was granted 
the title of “liaja Mai Mansabdar” and was allowed to ketjp a 
body of 7,000 troops. On his death the estate passed to his 
brother, Raja Rudra Pratab Narayan Singh, who removed tho 
seat of the family to Naya Bhojpur, where some remains of 
his palace still e^ist. This village remained the head-quarters 
of the house till 1746, when Raja Horfi Singh removed liis 
residence to Dumraon ; while his nephews, Babu Buddha Singh 
and Babu'Udwant Singh, settled in Jagdispur and Buxty.’, res- • 
peotively, and there founded two rival families. Iloril Singh 
was succeeded in 1746 by Raja Ohhattardhari Sing)], and the 
next great chief of tho Duim’aon family was^Eaja Bikram5,jit 
Singh, who played an important part in the troubled times which 
marked the rise of British power and followed their occupation of 
the district. Ho joined the British before the battle of Buxar 
and raised a body of troops to help them against Obait Singh; 
was granted an allowance of Rs. 4,000 a year by Warren 
Hastings on account of some villages near Zamania from which 
he had been expelled by Raja Balwant Singh of Benares; and 
was one of the great farmers of the revenue in the early days of 
British administration. , 

The heads of the house have enjoyed the title of Raja from 
the time of the Muhammadan Government. Narayan Mai for- 
mally obtained the title of Raja from the •Emperor Jahangir ; his 
successors in turn were confirnied in the title; and when the 
British occupied Bihar, they confirmed the prerogatives of the 
family and the title of Raja wbioh had been granted to Raja 
Bikramajit Singh by the Emperor Shah Alam in 1771. On ids 
death in 1816, his son Jai Prakash Singh received the title of 
Maharaja Bahadur from the Marquis of Hastings. He was twice 
presented by the Governor- General with a liMlat or robe of 
honour, together with a commendatory during and after 

the war with the Nepalese; and he also received lihilaU from the 
Governors- General, Lord William Bentinok and Lord Auckland, 
when on their way to the North-Western Provinces, On his 
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death, in 1838, the property passed to his grandson, Janki Prakash 
Singh, on ■whom the Gtovernor-Greneral also conferred a hhilal-, 
and when ho died in 1843, apparently before he came of age, he 
was snooeeded by his uncle and guardian, Maheswar Baksh 
Singh. He was recognized as Raja by the Government of India, 
and a hhilat was forwarded for presentation to him, on condition 
of his presenting a na%a"Sna of 78 gold mohurs and ■ Rs. 2,000 
in cash, ns had been done by Ida predecessor. In subsequent 
O'fBeial correspondence he was, however, styled iVIaharaja, and 
in Bihar he was 'roooguized as second in rank among the 
Maiiarajas of the Patna Division; the first place having been 
assigned to Raja Bhuj) Singh Bahadur, whose ancestor rendered 
eminent services to the East India Company during Lord Olive’s 
time, and held the post of Naih Nazim of Bihar. In 1872 ho 
was formally recognized as hobling the higlier title of Maharaja, 
which he had in fact enjoyed _for 28 years before it was officially 
conferred on him ; nml at the same time the title was declared 
■ not to*be hereditary. He was oi-eateil a iC.O.S.I. shortly before 
his death in November 1881 and was succeeded by his only 
son, Rfidba Prasad Singh, who already had received the title of 
Raja for his services during the famine of 1873-74. In 1882 
the Raja was granted a of the title of Maharaja Bahadur 
on the reoommendatiou of the Bengal Government, wliich re- 
presented that, as he was the liead of the Rajputs in Shalmbad 
and took preoodonoe of the zamindars of Bettiah, Hathwa and 
Darbhanga, who possessed the title of Maharaja Bahadur, he 
should have a title not inferior to that of those noblemen. 
Maharaja Radha Prasad Singh -tvas subsequently made K.O.I.B., 
and died in 1894. His widow, Beni Prasad Kuari, who was left 
as sole heiress and exeoutrlx of the estate for his only daughter, 
the present Maharani of Rewah, is styled Maharani by courtesy, 
but the title has not been formally conferred upon her. 

The Government revd'nue demand of this estate is Es. 4,80,000 
and its rent-roll stands at over 12J lakhs. 

Garo-hat. — A Ohero chief, named Mancla, is popularly believed 
to have had his citadel at Garo-hat in the valley of the Katana 
near Eamgarh, 7 miles south-west of Bhabua in the sub-division 
of the same name. Various ruins, tanks, reservoirs and the 
remains of hriok buildings are found extending over an area 
of about Ij miles from east to west and half a mile from north 
to south; and other works, also ascribed to the Oheros, stretch 
to the east and west along the northern side of the hills. 

Gajrajganj. — A village close to Arrah at which Vincent Eyre 
finally dispersed the rebel troops which opoposad his advance to the 
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relief of the Arrah garrison. The following acoount is condensed 
from Eyre's* own description of the battle. Eyre arrived at Guj- 
rajganj on the 18th August 1857 and bivouacked for the night 
outside the village. At dayhrealc the force again moved on and 
had just cleared the village when hngles were hoard sounding the 
* assembly ahead, and it was evident that (he enemy had come out 
of Arrah to dispute his advance. They soon showed thomsolvea 
ooonpying the wood in front, and large bodies were seen to extend 
themaelvoa along the woods on either flank with the evident 
intention of surrounding the little force opposed to them. •Eyre 
thereixpon opened fire with his three guns and caused •the 
enemy to screen themselves behind some broken ground in front. 
Erom this they opened a heavy fire of musketry, hut galled 
by the accurate fire of Eyre’s skirmisbing parties, they gradually 
fell hack to tbe shelter of the woods. Meanwhile, Eyre directed 
the full fire of bis artillery on their centre ; they scattered them- 
selves right and left, leaving the road clear; and under .cover of 
the Enfield rifles, the guns and baggage were promptly #moved 
forward and pushed through the wood. 

Emerging from this, tbe road became an elevated causeway, 
bounded ou their either side by inundated rioe-flelds, across wMob 
tbe baffled enemy could only open a distant fire. Finding their 
intentions thus frustrated,, they hurried haok to intercept the 
force at Bibig anj about 2 miles ahead, where they had effectually 
destroyed a bridge, and completely commairded the approaches to 
it from the houses of the village and the breastworks they had 
thrown up. Eyre sent out scouts to search for a ford across the 
river Banas, which separated him from the enemy, hut no ford was 
discovered ; and as it was x>laiuly impossible to effect a passage 
over the bridge, Eyre determined on making a flank march to tbe 
nearest point of tbe railway embankment, distant only one mile, 
along which there was a direct road to Arrah. This movement 
■was for a time masked by tbe guns, wbicb opened a brisk fire upon 
the village ; but no sooner did tbe enemy discover tbe manceuvre, 
than they hastened in great numbers to intercept the force in a 
thick wood which abutted on the railway. En route, Eyre 
discovered a ford ; hut as his force had already passed it, he pro- 
ceeded, followed up pretty closely by a large body of infantry and 
cavalry ; while the three mutineer regimenls pursued a course 
]-iarallel to his own on the opposite side of the stream. On reach- 
ing the railway, it became necessary to dislodge the mutineers 
from the wood, from wb^oh they opened a very galling musketry 


* See Qubbln’* MutlnieB in Oudh. 
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fire. For a whole hour the force was hotly engaged at a great dis- 
advantage, owing to the abundant cover whioh soreejaed the enemy. 

' Twice, during this period, the mutineers, seeing the guns left 
almost without support, rushed impetuously upon them, and y ere 
driven back by discharges of grape. At this juncture. Byre learn- 
ing that the 6tli BusHiers were losing ground resolved on trying 
wbat a bayonot charge woidd do. Bushing forward with a cheer, 
the troops cleared the deep stream at a bound, and charged impe- 
tuously on an enemy twenty times their own number. Taken 
completely by surprise, the mutineers fell back in the utmost 
disorder, the guns opening fire upon their retreating masses, and 
in a few minutes not a man of them remained to oppose the 
passage of the force. Thenceforward an open road was available, 
whioh ■ skirted the railway to within four miles of An-ah, where 
the force was compelled to halt by an impassable torrent. The 
night was employed in bridging this over, and next day the guns 
and baggage marched, without further opposition, into the station 
of Arrah ; and the relief of the beleaguered gamson was acoom- 
plished. It may be added that the scene of Byre’s action on the 
banks of the Banas is the identical spot where Major Munro 
first encountered the troops of Shuja-ud-daula, following them up 
from thence to Buxar, where he so signally defeated them on the 
23rd of October 1764, 

Gnpteswar.— The caves of Gupteswar are situated in a narrow, 
precipitous glen in the Kaimur plateau, about 8 miles from Sher- 
garh. The entranoe lies a little way up tbe hill, and is about 18 
feet wide by 12 high ; the mouth hasj however, been built up into 
an arohway on whioh ai’e some rough paintings of figures. The 
first cave, a damp, slimy place with a slippery floor of rook, 
extends almost due east from the mouth for about 120 yards, 
with steep descents at the end. About half-way, a branch leads 
off to the south-east, which, after running 90 feet or so, rejoins 
the main gallery, A narrow passage again leads from this into 
the west end of a second gallery similar to the first, whioh is about 
370 feet long. This latter, about 140 feet from »its west end, 
is crossed at right angles by a similar gallery, the soirth arm 
of whioh is the largest, being 80 yards long. Stalactites are 
numerous, and one of them, on which water drips incessantly, is 
worshipped as the god Mahadeo. Aooording to popular tradition, 
subterranean passages oonneot the oaves with Benares on the west 
and the Vishnupad temple at Gaya on the east ; these passages 
are extremely small and oan only be tntered by scrambling on 
one’s hands and knees through puddles of mud and water. A fair 
is held once a year at!the_oaves. 
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Hariharganj.— See Nasriganj, 

JagdiSpar.— Town in tlio head-quarters sub-division of the 
ShahShad district, Bengal, situated in 26” 28' N. and 84® 26' E. 
Population (1901) 11,461. The town was formerly surrounded 
by dense jungle, from whioh the mutineers long defied the attempts 
of the British to dislodge them. This was the stronghold of 
Kmr Singh to whioh he retreated on the relief of Arrah ; and 
as it was necessary to break his poAver effectually, Vincent Eyre 
resolved to follow up his victory and drive him from his jungle 
fortress. On the 12th August 1867 the enemy were found in 
strong position, having a river in ihoir front, the village of Djilttr 
in their centre, partially protected hy earthworks, and in tlieir 
rear the formidable belt of jungle whioh covered the approach to 
Jagdlspur. The action was short hub deoisive. The enemy’s 
right was oonoealed behind broken ground and low jungle; but as 
soon as Eyre located their position, he opened upon them mtli 
grape; and the men of the lOth Eoot following this up with a 
bayonet charge drove them panic-atrioken into the jungle. Mean- 
while the Sikhs, the 6th Pnsillers and tire Volunteers from Arrah 
held in oheok the mutineers’ loft, oonsisling of Kuar Singh’s 
irregulars] and as soon as a howitzer was brought up against them, 
they too gave way, and a hot pursuit ensued, terminating only at 
Jagdlspur itself. Kuar Singh had barely time to effeot his escape 
in the direotion of Sasaram, leaving his stronghold in our hands. 

In April 1858 Kuar Singh, who had been driven out of 
Azimgarh hy Sir E. Lugard, again made Iris way to the jungles 
of Jagdiapur ; and the officer commanding the troops at Arrah 
determined on an attack, before the enemy, broken and dispirited, 
should have time to recoA’-er his energies or make any efficient 
preparation for defence. Aooordingly, Avith two companies of 
H. M.’s 36th, 140 strong, 60 European sailors and 100 Sikhs, 

5 artillerymen and two guns, he made a night march, arriving 
in the neighbourhood of Jagdlspur before daylight. When 
day dawned he entered the jungles, into which he had not 
penetrated far, when, meeting with some slight opposition, he 
ordered a retreat. The retreat on the part of the Europeans 
degenerated into a panic flight. No entreaties of their officers 
could induce the men again to form and face their pursuers, whilst 
heat and fatigue did their work and proved fatal enemies. Man 
after man dropped from exhaustion; and out of nearly 200 
European soldiers and seamen who loft Arrah, not more than 59 
returned alive. Guns, ^ammunition, tent-equipage, etc,, fell 
into the enemy’s hands; but it is due to the artillerymen to say 
that they fought their guns to the last, and out of the five only 
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oae escaped. The Siklis behaved with the greatest bravery, 
forming a rearguard and covering the retreat ; and perhaps it is 
not too much to say that but for them not a European would 
have returned to Arrah. 

The jungle, which formed part of the confiscated property of 
Kuar Singh, was finally cleared by the present proprietors of the 
Bihia estate. Mr. Burrows, a contractor on the Bast Indian Rail- 
way, had boon presented with the lease of tho jungle, on condition 
that ho cleared a certain portion within two years ; but as it still 
afforded an asylum to the mutineers, more active measures became 
necessary, and Government offered Rs. 6 a blgha for land cleared 
by a certain date. With 4,000 men at work, a broad path a 
half-mile wide was driven right through the jungle, while ininor 
gaps were out at right angles, rendering the whole accessible, and 
the further concealment of rebels impossible. The estate was 
rapidly developed hy Messrs. Burrows, Thompson and Mylne, the 
grantees; large number of wells were sunk; later the Bihia 
hranoh canal was constructed through the entire length of the 
jungle mah&l; and the estate is now one of the most prosperous 
and highly cultivated areas in the district. 

Koath,— A village in the extreme north of tho Sasaram 
Bub-divisiou, 10 miles from Bikramganj on the Saaaram-Arrah 
road. It contains a dispensary and is the head-quarters of an 
Assistant Engineer of the Public Works Department. The prin- 
cipal familj'', known as the Murtazas of Koath, came from Bilgram 
in Oudh with Nawab Nurul Husain Khan, from whom they are 
descended. The latter, who was the first lieutenant of Shuja-ud- 
daula, Nawab of Oudh, was given a large grant of land, with a 
revenue amounting to 2 lakhs, on making peace with the English, 
The family have lost nearly all their property and are now 
impoverished. 

Mahadeopur. — A village in the extreme south of the head- 
quarters sub-divisiou, 10 miles south of Piru, containing the ruins 
of an old brick temple which General Cunningham considered 
the most curious specimen of hriok arohiteoture he bad ever seen. 
It is 42 feet high, containing an. upper and a lower chamber, 
and the top is crowned by a pinnacle of singular design, which 
in general appearance resembles two huge mushrooms one above 
the other. This pinnacle is similar to that which is believed to 
have crowned the fane at Bodh-Gaya, and the temple corre- 
sponds in many features with that shrine as it existed before 
its restoration [see Vols. XIV and XIX Eeports, A. 8. 1.]. 

Masar. — A village 6 miles west of Arrah, which has been 
identified with the place, Mo-ho-so-lo, visited by Hiuen Tsiang. 

I 
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The Chinese syllables Mo>ho-so-lo have been transcribed as Maha- 
s5.ra, and that tliis was tbe ancient name of the present Masar is 
proved by seven inscriptions nearly 500 years old in the Jain 
tomplo at ParasnSth, Prom the language of the Chinese pilgrim 
it appears that Mas&r must have been close to the Ganges and 
tliat it was inhabited by BrSbmans who had no respect for the 
law of Buddha. This aooonnt agrees with the modern village, 
as ihough the Ganges now flows 9 miles to the north, there are 
oloar traces in the neighbotirhood of tho high hank of tlie old 
Ganges, and though there are no Buddliist relics, ihoro are numer- 
ons images of Brahmauieal gods. TJie remains at Mas&r am 
confined to these images, the foundations 'of some small temples, 
and a Jain temple completed in 1819 A.D. The latter contains 
eight Jain statues, on which are seven inscriptions going hack 
to 1386 A.D., when some B&htor Jains of Marw&r appear to 
have settled in the village ; another figure of Pai’asnSth oon- 
tains an inscription stating that tlie image was dedicated by Bahu 
‘Sankar L§1 of Aramnagar “during tho prosperous English 
rule over Karusha-desa.” This record, though modern (1819 
A.D.), is of interest as it identifies the distiiot of Shahabad with 
the ancient K&niaha-desa of the Buranas, whilo tho town of Arrah 
appears as Aramnagar, which is probably tho true form of tho 
name as handed down in the Jain hooks [aeo Yol. Ill Beports, 
A. S. I.]. 

Mtindeswari. — The oldest Hindu monument extant in tho 
district is the ancient temple of Mundeswarl, wliioii stands on 
the summit of an isolated hill, 600 foot above the plain, oloso to 
the village of Eamgarh, 7 miles south-west of Bhabua. Exter- 
nally and internally it has the shape of an octagon, with doors 
or windows] on four sides and small niches for the reception of 
statues in the remaining four walls. The principal entrance 
was to the east, where a few pillars still remain which evidently 
once supported a portico. Inside the temple is a linga with four 
hesAs, {Ohaumukhi Mahadeo) and'a statue of Durga, together with 
a large stone vessel shaped like a kettle and a stone chest which 
was probably used for hoarding the temple treasui-e. The 
windows were formerly filled with latticed stone work, which 
is still preserved in the northern one, round which are graceful 
carvings of the Gupta style. Till recently tho shrine lay buried 
in debris and was overgrown to the roof with rank vegetation ; it 
has now, however, been cleared, and steps are being taken to 
preserve the essential features of the building. From an inscrip- 
tion found in situ we learn that the temple dates from 686 A.D. ; 
it refers to Ud;]^aseiia as the|ruling chief and records various 
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donations made to Maudales'Waia, a name probably for an incarna- 
tion of Sira wbioh was worshipped here. Several ancient statues 
have also been uneai’thed ; and all along' the eastern slope of hill 
various other remains are met with, such as small briok bnildinga, 
statues, rock-oarved figures, and the names of pilgrims chiselled in 
the stone. From the reHos stiU existing it is clear that the hill 
was once covered with a cluster of temples, of which only the main 
temple has smwived [see Reports, A. S. B. 0., for lflOl-02 and 
1903-04, and Report, A. S. I., for 1902-03]. 

Nasriganj. — A large village (formerly a municipality) in tlie 
north-east of the Sasaram sub-division, situated in 26“ 8' 15*' N., 
and 84° 22' 26*' E., about a half-mile from the Son, on the 
Koelwar-Dehri road. It contains 3,707 inhabitants ; but if the 
adjacent village of Hariharganj, which practically forms part 
of it, is included , the population amounts to 6,279, Nasriganj 
is a large Government estate, forming part of the Nasriganj 
escheated to Government in 1867 on the death, without 
heirs, of Musainat Maula Baksh. With Hariharganj it is the 
seat of a large trade ; and was formerly a considerable manu- 
facturing centre. It has lost the commercial importanoe it 
possessed 30 years ago, when there were 21 manufaoturers of 
paper and 42 sugar refineries; but it still contains two sugar 
factories, and the manufacture of paper is carried on on a small 
scale. 

Patana. — ^At Patana, a few miles south of Garo-hat in the . 
Bhabufi sub-division, are a number of ruins attributed locally 
to the Savars or Suits. The chief of these is a mass of rude 
stones, broken bricks and earth, 780 feet long from east to 
west and 1,080 feet from north to south, reaching in some 
pcarts to a height of 40 or 60 feet above the ground. East of this 
again is another mass of similar length, but of smaller height and 
breadth ; while north of the village of Srirampnr is another 
elevation, consisting of stones, bricks and earth, "and to the south 
is a circular mound called Baghb'an [sec List of Ancient Monu- 
ments in Bengal, 1896]. 

Rohtasgarh. — Perhaps the most interesting place in the Legmiaary 
district, from an historical point of view, is the ancient hill fort of 
Eohtas or Rohtasgarh, so called from the young Prince Rohitaswa, 
son of Raja Haris Ohanclra of the solar dynasty, to whom the hill 
is sacred. Haris Ghandra, is the hero of one of the most beauti- 
ful legends of Hindu mythology. The story runs that Haiis 
Chandra, a powerful monarch owning vast dominions, once went 
to hunt in a forest in which a rtWif, Viswamitra, lived, and that 
while engaged in the chase, he disturbed the contemplations of the 
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reoluse. The hermit saint, offended at this intrusion on his retreat, 
resolved to punish Haris Chandra, and appearing one day when 
he was dispensing charity, induced him to promise to give what- 
ever he ashed. He then asked for his kingdom and all his worldly 
possessions ; and the Eaja bound by his vow at once fulfilled his 
promise. Thoroupon, the importunate n'di demanded dakshina to 
complete the gift, and, in order to comply with his request, tho 
destitute hut pious was obliged to sell his wife and son, 

Eohitaswa, to a Brahman; finally, as the purehase money was 
still insufficient to satisfy Viswamitra, he sold himself to a Dom at 
Benares. The Dom placed Haris Chandra at the Manikarnika 
burning ghat with orders to collect feos from all who came to 
burn their dead ; and shortly afterwards Eohitaswa having died 
from snake-bite, his body was brought to the ghat. True to his 
master, Haris Chandra humbly demanded his dues, which owing 
to her poverty his wife was unable to pay. All that she could 
offer was the ragged cloth which covered her, and Haris Chandra 
then insisted on her giving at least a piece of this. At this 
moment, Yiswamitra appeared, and, pleased at the piety of Haris 
Chandra and satisfied with his expiation, restored Eohitaswa to 
life and gave back his kingdom to his father, It is possible 
that this legend embodies in a mythical form an account of the 
early power of the aboriginal Doms ; in East Bengal it is the 
belief of some Dorns, calling themselves Haris Chandis, that, in 
return for their forefather’s kindness, Raja Haris Chandra con- 
verted the whole tribe to his religion ; and it is noticeable that 
the earliest traditions attached to Eohtasgarh point to its being 
the home and stronghold of autoothonous races. The tradi- 
tion that Eohtas was once the seat of their race lingers among 
the Kharwars, Oraona and Cheros; the Kharwars call them- 
selves Suryabansi and allege that, like Eohitaswa, they are 
descended from the sun ; while the Cheros* claim that they held 
the plateau till they sallied forth for the conquest of Palamau. 
Similarly, the Oraons assert that Eohtasgarh originally belonged 
to their ohiefs and was finally wrested from them by the Hindus 
who surprised them at night during one of their great national 
festivals, when the men had fallen senseless from intoxication, and 
only women were left to fight. 

The only, records of Hindu times oonneoted with Eohtas- 
garh are a few short rock-cut inscriptions at various places on the 


* The Oheros of the Vhidhyan plateau claim desoont from the Nng or aarperit. 
As Buchanan Hamilton quaintly puta It, they “claim the honour of being descendod 
from the great serpent, who is king of hell, that is to say the devil, which is con. 
siderad as a very ancient and honourable conneotloh,” 
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plateau. The first, at I’liulwari, dates back to 1169 A.D, and 
refers to the construction of a road up the hill by Pratapadhavala, 
the Nayaka or chief of Japila. Japila is evidently the modern 
Japla, qn the opposite side of the Son, in the district of 
Palamau ; and Pratapadhavala appears to have been a local chief, 
who is also known to us from two other inscriptions on the 
Taraohancli rook near Sasaram and at Tutrahi, 5 miles west of 
Tilothu. From another short inscription at Eohtasgaih we loam 
that this chief belonged to the K/iayarava/avansa ; and Professor 
Eielhorn has pointed* oirt that this name appears to survive in 
that of the tribe of Kharwars. The only other record of Hindu 
rule over the fort is an insoriirtion near the Lai Darwaza, dated 
3223 A.D., which mentions a descendant and successor of 
Pratapadhavala, called like him Pratapa. 

In 1539 A.D. it passed from the hands of its Hindu rulers to Muham- 
Sher Shah, who at that time was in revolt against Humayiin. 

The story current is that Sher Shah, having lost Chuuar, determined ^ ' 
to get possession of Eoht§sgarh, and as the fort was impreg- 
nable, he was obliged to secure it by stratagem, He aocor'dingly 
sent to the Hindu liaja who was in possession of the fortress, 
and begged him to allow his family and treasure to remain there 
while he was engaged in the oonpuest of Bengal. On his consent 
being obtained, ' Sher Shah sent several hundred dolis, in the first 
few of which were a few old women and in the remainder 
Afghan soldiers and a quantity of arms. On the arrival of the 
train at the outer gate, the leading doHs were examined, and 
when they were found to contain only the women, the remainder 
were allowed to enter. The Afghans then sprung out aud at- 
tacked the guard, while the bearers used their staves until they 
obtained arms from the dolis. The guard were easily overpower- 
ed ; Sher Shah, who was in camp close by, was admitted ; and 
the Hindu Ilaja fled, leaving the Afghans masters of the fort. 

. During his campaigns against Humayun, Sher Sh&h left his 
women and children in this secure retreat ; and throughout his 
reign it was held by a strong garrison of 10,000 matchlock-men, 
and was made the repository of “ treasures without numbering or 
reckoning.” Henceforth, BohtSsgarh is frequently mentioned by 
the Muhammadan historians, who dilate on its strength and. ad- 
vantages. The Ain-i-Akbari refers to its great circuit of 14 kos 
and states that the enclosed -land was cultivated and full of 
springs and lakes, while in the rains there were no less than 200 
delightful cataracts. Prom other chronicles we leam that the 


• HfiyrajiMa Indica, Vol. IV, p. 8Il,Kote 10, 
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steep asceftt was guardcd by 3 gates, one aTjove the other, delcnd* 
ed by guns and rolling atones; on the summit were towns, 
villages and corn-fields, and water was spid to have been found 
in such abundance that if a peg was driven into the ground or a 
hole was diig, it welled up at onoo ; in these oircumstancos, it is 
not altogether surprising to learn that the garrison had to be 
changed every 4 months. 

Man Singh, on being appointed viceroy of Bengal and Bihar, 
selected Bohtas as his stronghold ; he had the fortifloations put in 
complete repair, deepened , and repaired the reservoirs, orootod a 
palace for bis own residence, and laid out a handsome garden in the 
Persian style. When he died, the • fortress was attached to tbo 
office of Waair of the Emperor, by whom the govemors were 
appointed. In 1644, the governor of Eoht5,sgarh protected Shfih 
Jahan’s family when that prince was in rebellion against his 
father. The fort was immediately under an officer known as 
a kilailar, who had a guard of 400 or 600 men and defrayed 
all expenses from the revenues of the estates which formed 
his j&gir ; these estates were managed by the diw&n who was an 
officer of considerable authority in the fort. Besides those, there 
were about 4,000 matchlook-men, whose duties consisted in 
guarding different parts of the plateau ; they were recruited from 
outside and had to he constantly relieved because of the unheal- 
thiness of the place. The regular garrison consisted of artillery- 
men who were permanently settled with their families in a village 
near the palace and were inured to the climate ; they were under 
an officer known as th.e hazdri or commander of 1,000 men. After 
the defeat of Mir Kasim- at TJdhua Nullah in 1764, he despatched 
his wife with 1,700 other vnomen and children, and much treasure, 
to Eohtas ; hut shortly afterwards, on Mir Kasim’s final defeat at 
Buxar, the Begum left Eohtas with the treasure and joining her 
husband at Tilothu accompanied him in his retreat. 

Shah Mai, the cUwan, then peaceably surrendered the fort to 
the English who advanced under Colonel Goddard from Tekari. 
Colonel Goddard remained there for about two months, destroying 
meanwhile all military stores; after which a native guard remained 
for one year, when the place was finally abandoned. Since that 
time it has enj oyed a tranquillity broken only during the Mutiny, 
when Amar Singh and his followers infested the neighbourhood 
and several shai’P m§lees took .place. Finally, as it appeared 
that the mutineers ■ intended to hold the place- in force and to 
use it as a rallying point, a levy of 250 men was raised to 
-ticeupy.ths -fort, and a garrison remained there till .the end of tie 
Mutiny. . ■ , 
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RoMasgariL is pioteesquely situated on an- outlying spur of Tiio 

the Kaimur hills, 30 miles from Dehri and 1,490 feet above sea 
level. To the left of the spur winds tlie valley of the Son_ with 
low -wooded hills on its opposite bank and a higher range in the 
distance. To the right, the hills sweep round forming on im- 
mense and beautifully wooded amphitheatre about 4 miles deep, 
bounded with a continuation of the escarpment; and at the foot 
of the crowned spur is the village of Akbnrpur nestling in the 
midst of undulating hills. The x’emains of the fortress occupy a 
part of the plateau about 4 miles, from east to west, and 6 
miles from north to south, with a ciroumferenoe of nearly 
28 miles. It is separated from the table-land on tbe north 
by a deep and wide recess, called the Kariy-ari Kboh, a branch of 
which, Qalariya Khoh, also separates it from the tahle-land to tho 
west, leaving between its south end and the rook overhanging 
tho Son a rooky peninsula or nook, about 200 yards wide, with 
perpondioular sides. There are about 80 paths up the rook acces- 
sible to men, which were all more or less fortified ; while strong 
defensive works were oonstruoted at tlie 4 great ffhais from which 
aooess to the summit was most easily obtained. The principal 
fortifications now existing are at Raja Q-hat and Kathautiya, as 
the narrow neck joining Rohtas to tho tahle-land is called. The 
latter was the most vulnerable part of the fortress, ond tho Hindus 
are said to have' cut a moat across it as a defence against 
invasion. Man Singh still further strengthened the defences in 
1607 by adding some massive works which are the finest remains 
of the fortifications still extant. These consist of two gates on 
the northern side of the neck about 30 - yards apart with many 
winding passages and bulwarks attached; both they and the , 
ditch are commanded by a double line of ramparts and bastions, 
which, rising along a low hill, tower 60 or 70 feet above the moat 
for a length of 400 yards, Rurthcr to the north across the plateau 
ran another line of defences ; hut the only part now standing is 
a fine gate, called the Lai Darwaza, from the red stone of which 
it was built. 

The ascent- from Akharpur, which is the one most^ commonly Tho 
used, is over dry hills of limestone, covered with a sornhhy 
brushwood, to a crest where are the first ruined defences ; and 
this is succeeded by a sandstone oHff, out in places into rough, 
steps, which lead from ledge to ledge and gap to gap, well 
guarded with walls and an arohway of solid masonry. Passing 
througH this to the summit, a walk of about 2 miles leads to tbe 
palace, which was dosoribed by Sir J oseph Hooker as follows : — 

“ Tbe buildings are very extensive and bear evidence of great 
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beauty in, the architeoture; light galleries supported by slender 
colunms, long oool arcades, screened squares and terraced walks 
are the principal features. The rooms open out upon flat roofs 
commanding views of tho long endless table-land to the west and 
a sheer precipice of 1,000 feet on the other side, with the Son, 
the amphitheatre of hills and tho village of Akharpur below. 
This estimate of the arohitootural merits of the palace is somewhat 
high, as tlie buildings cannot compare with relics of the same 
period in other parts of India; hut on tho other hand they are of 
unique interest as being the only spooimen of Mughal civil archi- 
tecture in Bengal, and as affording a striking example of the 
conditions of militai’y life under that empire. The palace is an 
irregular medley of buildings extending from north to south, and 
is entered from the west through a great courtyard enclosed hy 
high walls. On the inner side of this courtyard were the quarters 
• which served as barracks for the troops ; and at its north-eastern 
corner is the chief gate of the palace. This consists of a massive 
aroh flanked on either side by the figure of an elephant carved 
in stone, from which it derives the name of HMhiyfi. Pol or the 
elephant gate; an inscription over tho arch records that it was 
erected in 1697 by Man Singh. It opens on to a large vaulted 
guard room, passing through which one comes to the Baraliduari, 
the best preserved structure , in tho palace, which is believed to 
have been used hy the viceroy as his hall of audience. In 
front is an open verandah, supported hy four double columns, 
« which leads into a large hall with a vaulted roof overlooked 
by a corridor running along its entire length. Staircases at 
either side lead to tho rooms on the upper floor, and to the flat 
roof which is orowned by small cupolas. Towards the centre of 
the palace is the Aina Mahal, the residenoe of tho governor’s 
chief wife, which stands in the middle of what was onoe Man 
Singh’s Persian garden. Of the other buildings, the most impos- 
ing is the TalM Pddshahi, or Governor’s residence, which rises 
to the height of 4 stories and is crowned with a graceful cupola. 
On the second floor are a handsome hall and gallery supported by 
solid pillars with carved oornioes; on the third floor a small 
cupola leads to a covered balcony overlooking the terraced roof 
of the ladies’ apartments; while tho topmost cupola gives a 
magnificent view of the surrounding country and commands the 
whole palace area. 

Other Scattered over the plateau are the remains of various buildings, 

■bmldmgs, which Can be attributed to the time of Shdi' Shah, 

viz., the Jama Masjid or AlamgJri Masjid, a mosque with three 
domes, and the large mausoleum of Hahsh Khan, generally known 
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as the rau£d of Hawas Khan ; tihe latter building, -which in style 
resembles the monument of Hasan BZhan at Sasaram, is possibly 
the tomb mentionod by Buchanan Hamilton as that of the 
dai'oga or superintendent of works of Sher Shah. In front 
of this stands a mosque built in 1680 by a eunuch bearing 
the same name, and close by there are a number of tombs 
also dating from Mughal times. The most interesting of those 
is the tomb of Shaft Sultan (1678), who died suddenly, when he 
was expecting to be promoted to the rank of Khan. It has some 
fine stucco ornamentation, and, like several of the other tombs, is 
covered by a dome supported on pillars. Similar structures are 
frequently met with in Itajputana, where they are called Ohattris ; 
and evidently this style of building, which is never found in Bengal 
proper, was introduced by the garrison of the fort, who were 
largely recruited from Eajputana. A similar importation from 
the North-West is the octagonal open pillared halt covered by a 
hemispherical dome, which stands in front of somf of the Hindu 
temples found on the plateau. The most picturesquely situated 
of all these temples is the Eohtasan, or temple of Eohitaswa, 
It stands at the edge of the precipice on a small peak at the 
north-eastern corner of the plateau and is approached by a long 
flight of 84 stops; little of this temple now remains, and the 
tower and mandnpa which once formed part of it have long since 
disaiopoared. The image of Eohitaswa is said to have been 
worshipped here until it was destroyed by the iconoclastic zeal of 
Aurangzeb, who erected a small brick mosque just behind it : 
the latter was a wretched buildiug which has recently been 
demolished. Close by the temple of Eohitaswa stands the shrine 
sacred to his father Haris Chandra, a graceful building consisting 
of a small pillared hah covered with 6 domes ; the image formerly 
worshipped here was also removed by Aurangzeb, 

At a little distance from th© palace, at the head of a great 
ravine on the western side of the plateau, is a cave overlooking a 
sheer precipice about 1,000 feet high. A Muhammadan saint is 
said to be buried here, and local legend relates that he was thrice 
thrown down the precipice bound hand and foot, but each tirn ft 
reappeared unhurt. At the foot of the plateau there is a large 
tomb with a long Persian inscription over the gate, which throws 
some hght on the management of the hill fortress, as it states that 
at the time it was erected (1638) Ikhlas Khan was its kiladar with 
the rank of a commander of 3,000, and fatigdltr of Makrai and 
the pargams of Siris and Benares, and that his Jdglr consisted of 
the jmrganas of Jiwand, Sakror, Tilothu, Akbarpur, Belajmja and 
Japla. The par gams mentioned now lie in the modem districts 
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of Shahabad, Gaya, Palamau and Benares, and most of the names 
still exist \m also Eastern India by Montgomery Martin, 
Vol, I, 1838 ; Eeports, A, S. B. 0., lor 1901-02 and 1903-04, 
and Eeport, A. S. 1., for 1902-03]. 

Sasaram sub-division. — South-eastern suh-division of the 
distriot, lying between 24'^ 31^ and 26° 22 N., and 83° 0^ and 
84° 27' E., and extending over 1,490 square miles. Its population 
was 630,(330 in 1901 against 638,366 in 1891, the density of popu- 
lation being 362 persona to the square mile. The Koimur hills 
in the south afford little space for cultivation, and this part of 
the sub-division suffered severely in the famine of 1896-97. 
Altogether 480 square miles are reported to be under oultivation, 
of which 224 square miles are irrigated by the Son Canals, The 
sub-division oontoins one town Sasaram, its head-quarters, and 
1,906 villages, one of which, Dehri, is important as the site of 
the head-quarters of the Son canal system. There are old forts 
at Shergarh and Hohtasgarh, and Sasaram itself contains 
antiquities of great interest. 

Sasaram town. — Head-quarters town of the sub-division of 
the same name, situated on the Mughalsarai-Gaya section of tho 
East Indian liailway, 406 miles from Calcutta, in 24° b7' N. and 
84° 1' E. Population (1901) 23,644, of whom 13,647 wereHindrrs 
and 9,994 Musalmans, Tho full name of Sasaram (Sahasram) is 
said to be Sohasra Arjanpura, because the thousand-armed Hai- 
haya Chief Arjuna died here. His thousand arms are said to 
have been cut off by Pai’asu llama, when he fled with all his 
followers to this place. Here he died, and his followers gave his 
name to tho town which they had built. The town lies aboxxt 60 
miles from Arrah and commands a fine view of the north 
escarpment of the Kaimur hills, 2 miles distant to the south. 
It is about a mile in diameter and consists of a mass of old brick 
houses closely packed along narrow lanes. 

During the Mutiny Sasar&m was a centre of distuihance. In 
August 1858 it was attacked and plundered by a body of 2,000 
rebels from Arrah ; and the part played by the people in driving 
this force away was recognized by Government in officially giving 
the town the title of Sasaram N5sir-ul-hukkam, i.e., Sasaram the 
loyal town, while Shah Kahir-ud-din, the Sajjada-nashin, who was 
their recognized leader and who loyally supported Government 
throughout the crisis, was rewarded with a Milat of Es, 10,000 
and a samil under the seal and signature of the Governor-General. 
Amar Singh and his followers infested the neighbourhood, and 
a large British force had to be stationed in tho town in order to 
meet marauding parties, to secure the tranquillity of the south 
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of the district, and to keep open oommunioations along ilie Grand 
Trunk Road by whiob tbo troops were marching to the north. 

It was for some time the head-quarters of an independent com- 
mand composed of 200 to 300 European soldiers with 70 artil- 
lerymen and four 9-poundor guns, besides a levy, 260 strong, 
which had been raised for the occupation of Rohtasgarh. The 
inhabitants still point to a rising knoll to the north of the town 
whore tliose rebel leaders who were captured were executed ; and 
the cemetery close by at Koraioh contains a number of graves of ^ 
European soldiers who died here during the Mutiny. 

The most ancient monument at Sasaram is an Asolta insorip- Monu- 
tion, inside a small cave near the top of Ohandan Pir’s hill to mon-ts. 
the east of the town. The inscription, which is referred 
either to the year 232 or 231 P.O,, the last year of the aged 
Emperor’s life, probably contains a date referring to the death 
of Buddha ; but no absolutely convincing interpretation* of it has 
yet been found : other versions of the same edict exist at ROpnath 
in Central India, at Boirat near Jaipur, and at SiddSpur in the 
Mysore State. The hill where .the inscription is found was 
evidently an old Buddhist site, which appears to have been appro- 
priated later on by ‘the Muhammadans. The latter call the 
cave the chiragdSn or lamp of the saint, Ohandan Pir, whose 
(largah is on the summit of the hill ; they know nothing, however, 
of his life and history, although they insist upon liis being 
called Shahid, or martyr, and worship at his tomb. General 
Cunningham, however, quotes a legend which seems to have been ** 
suggested by. that of Sahasra Arjun. According to this story 
a Muhammadan saint living at Benfiros had his head cut ojS by a 
PEndu. named Chandan, and fled away without his head till he 
reached Sasaram. Here ho asked a woman for some betel to eat, 
but she replied “ What is the use of giving you betel when your 
head is gone ?” On this, the holy man at once dropped down dead. 

A small building close to the ' dm-gah was erected by a tobacco- 
seller in 1804, and at the foot of the hill is a ruined mosque of 
the time of Jahangir (1613 A.D.). On the Tarachandi rock, one 
mile to the south, is an inscription of Pratapadhavala engraved 
on the rook close by the figure of Ohandi Devi. 

The magnificent mausoleum of Sher Shah inside the towm 'romb ot 
and the smaller one of his father, Hasan Khan SOr, east of it, 
are among the most important ancient monuments in the Province. 

The former, w;hioh is one of the noblest speoimejis of Pathan 

* See, liowoYOVj.C'oryws Jnecripiiomim Indicarum, Vol. I, p. 13(^ Asoka, p. 138, 

by Vinonnt A, Sinitli, and Early History of India, p, 154, by tlio same author, 
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arohiteoture in India, is an imposing straoture of stone, standing 
in the middle of a fine tank about 1,000 feet square and rising 
from a large stone terrace. This terrace, ■whioli is 30 feet high 
and 300 feet square, rests on a large stone platform with a 
flight of steps leading to the water's edge, and, for some unknown 
reason, was not built squarely upon it, hut placed obliquely 
to its sides, The following description* of the tomb gives an 
account of the building as it existed between 1780— 88:— 
“ The plan of this mausoloum is a square base, rising from 
the centre of the lake, having at each angle pavilions crowned 
with domes and finished with a cullus ; from this base was 
a bridge that, from the ruins now remaining, must have 
consisted of 6 pointed arches which communicated to the side 
of the lake, and on two sides are a double flight of steps to 
the water; on the base is raised an octagon building, having 
3 pointed arches in each face, and on each angle are pavilions 
finished like the former. Somewhat behind this runs an octagon 
93 feet in diameter, and from the extremes spring the dome, 
which is finished on the top by a small pavilion, like those already 
described.” When Buchanan Hamilton saw the tomb, the only 
means of access to it was a raft made of a bamboo frame-work on 
gharas and the dome was crowned by a small cupola supported 
on four pillars. 'When the building was restored by Government 
in 1882, this cupola was pulled down and replaced by a pinnade 
similar to that on Hasan Khan Bur’s tomb ; and a causeway, 
360 feet long, was huilt to connect the tomb with the northern 
side of the tank. 

Mounting from the causeway to the terrace, the building is 
entered through a wide verandah, running all round the build- 
ing with three arches on each side. The interior of the tomb ' 
consists of a large octagonal hall surrounded by an arcade of 
Gothic arches, from which springs a second octagonal storey, and 
above this rises the dome with a span of 72 feet. The grave of 
Sher Shah lies in the centre with the right side turned towards 
Mecca, and is distinguished from the other graves near it by a 
small column placed at its head ; the latter are ranged in two 
rows at its foot, and are said to belong to the Emperor's favourite 
ofllcers. The hall is Lighted by a series of windows above the 
verandah filled with stone tracery, and the Mecca niche is richly 
ornamented with passages from the Koran carved in stone. Two 
broad terraces, at each corner of which are cupolas supported on 
stone columns, lead round the -building, the first being over the 


• TraveU in India during 1780—88, by WiUiam Eodge8,_ E. A., londop, 1788. 
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verandali and the second at the base of the dome. Traces of 
coloured enamelled tiles still exist on the domes of the different 
■kiosques and the walls of the tomb. Its height from the floor 
to the apex of the dome is 101 feet and its total height above the 
water is over 150 feet; the octagon forming the tomb has an. 
interior diameter of 75 feet and an oxteinor diameter of 104 feet. 

In the design of tliis great struoturo two features have been 
introduced which apx')oar to point to a Hindu arohitoot. Both 
tho lofty basement and tho siuTOunding lake are common features 
of the Hindu temple ; and when we find them combined with 
Hindu corbelling and flat architraves in the inner doorways, it is 
difldoult to resist the oonohision that the architect must have been 
a Hindu. Not only is the tomb remarkable for the great span 
of its dome, which is some 13 feet wider than the dome of the 
Taj Mahal, but for grandeur and dignity it is said to be quite 
unequalled in Northern India. 

In the centre of the town is the mausoleum of Hasan Khan 
Siir, tho father of the Emperor (1638 4-B.). It stands in a 
largo courtyard, enclosed by a high wall of out stone with towers 
at the four corners and a gateway to the ^east. The tomb 
consists of an octagonal hall surmounted by a large dome and is 
surrounded by an arcade with three Gothic arches on each side. 
This arcade is crowned on each side by three small domes and is 
richly ornamented with plaster engraved with sentences from the 
Kofan ; above it is a terrace running round the basement of the 
dome with a piUared kiosque at each angle. The tomb was once 
adorned with glazed pottery and profuse stucco ornamentation, 
but few traces of these are left. 

In the middle of a large tank, about half a mile to the north- 
west of Sher Shah’s tomb, is situated the tomb of his son, the 
Emperor Salim Shah, where his body was brought from Gwalior 
(1663 A.D.). The building was never completed, and all that 
can be seen is an octagonal-shaped building, about 10 or 16 f.eet 
high, with some of the arches turned. In the centre of the build- 
ing is the grave of Salim Shah ; on its left is a second grave, and 
at its foot five others of smaller size, the whole being surrounded 
by a wall about 7 feet high, rudely built of rough stones and 
clay. Probably the body of Salim Shah was deposited here in 
state to wait for the completion of the tomb ; but the downfall of 
his family shortly afterwards prevented the building ever being 
finished. Enough remains, however, to show that it was intended 
to construct a large octagonal hall, 140 feet in diameter, covered 
with a dome and surrounded by an arcade, while at each corner 
was an octagonal projection on which kiosques or minarets would 
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hare been oreoted. Perhaps the most striking' part of the 
remains is a stone bridge, of pure Hindu oonstruotion, oonneoting 
tile island witii the soutbern side of the tank; it consists of 
olevott nrolies formed by large stone slabs laid from abutment 
to abutment and has ten small balconies projecting from each 
side, wliich would ham been ci'owned with cupolas, iiad the 
, design been carried out. 

Touib oE Outside the town to the south is the ruined tomb o£ Allwid 
Kllrmf Khan who, according to local tradition, was the oflioer in charge 
of tho building of Sher Shah’s mausoleum and took advantage 
of his position to appropriate tho finest stone for his own tomb. 
The eastern and western walls, wluob are sinmoimted by cupolas 
are in fair preservation, and the principal door has some fliue 
carving round it. 

OUior Of the other buildings in Saaaxam the only ones worthy of 
bxnUVmga. mention are the building known as the ZrVd, the Idgah and the 
Turkish bath. Tho former is popularly supposed to be the old 
house of Hasan Khan Sfir, and though in a ruinous state is a fine 
building. Tho Idgah near Sher Shah’s tomb was built by 
Mujahid Khmimthe time of Sh&h Jahan (1033 — 1630 A.D.). 
The Turkish bath, which, like the tombs el Sher Shuh and Hasan 
Khan Sur, is maintained by Q-ovornmant, is ascribed by local 
tradition to tho time of Sher Shah. Mr. Twining, who was Col- 
leotor of Shahabad at tho beginning of the 19th century, alludes 
to the bath as the old imperial hath and states that it was decorated 
with mosaic, similar to that of Delhi aud Agra, composed of 
oornelians from the Sou ; no traces of tliis mosaio are left. The 
bath was constantly used by travellers along the Gbaud Trunk 
Eoad before the coustruotion of tho railway ; and an old visitors’ 
book contains records of their appreciation of it [see also .Eeporta, 
A. S. I., Vol. XI; List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal, 1895 
and Report, A. S. B. 0., for 1901-02]. 

‘Sosaram contains a Muhammadan religious endowment, whiob 
is, after the Mohsin endowment, the most important institution of 
The file kind in Bengal, The Sasaram khankah* was founded at the 
kh&nUh. oommencement of the 1 8th century by a devout Muhammadan, 
named Sheikh Kabir Darwesh, the ancestor of the present Sajjada- 
nashin, or superior of the institution. It was endowed in the year 
•171 7" A.D. by the Emperor Earrukhsiyar with 18 villages, given 
rent-free and produoing the computed iuoorae of a lakh of cldnis, 
or about Rs. 940 a year, “on account of the expenses of the 
/rtoMi ” without further specification. In tho year 1762 A.D., 

■* See Roparfc of the Mah.niim.ulftn Bilucatioiial Eiuluwinents Comiviiltao, 1883, 
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the Emperor Sh&h Alam added 41 villages, producing Rs. 3,000 
a year, also assigned free of revenue “ to the holy saint Sheikh 
Zia-ti^-din for the expenses of travellers and oomers.” There 
were also some gifts of smaller value made to the superior of the 
hMnMh for the time being by authorities inferior to the Emperor 
but claiming the right to exempt land froiji the public revenue] 
The validity of the proceedings purporting to make the assigned 
villages revenue-free was examined by the resumption authorities 
in 1830, with the result that the order of Farrukhsiyar was 
declared to be good, while that of Shah Alam was found to be of 
no force, inasmuch as possession of the land assigned by it was 
not obtained until after the establishment of the Company’s 
administration, when Shah Alain’s right to make such gifts had 
passed away. No revenue was, however, assessed, on the ground 
that the lands were attached to a useful institution, which was 
declared by Government to bo of a charitable, not of a religious, 
ohaxaoter. The grants of the subordinate rulers were likewise 
approved, except in two instanoea in wMoh the exemption from 
revenue being declared invalid, the land tax was assessed at 
half the usual rate. 

As to the nature of the institution for the support of which 
this provision was primarily made, it has been ruled by Uie High 
Court that the Jchdnkdh is a religious foundation, being a place 
in which persons exclusively devoted to a spiritual life reside and 
carry on their pious exercises. It includes a mosque, where custom- 
ary ceremonies are performed at certain festivals, and the tombs 
of devout persons at which prescribed observances are followed ; 
and arrangements arc made for teaching religious books and for 
distributing alms to the poor. This description would apply with 
little modification to most mediaeval monasteries, with which 
institutions Muhammadan IcMnkdhs seem to correspond in many 
respects. 

Local agents for the control of the endowment under Regu- 
lation XIX of 1810 are mentioned at an early period, but it 
appears that if any were appointed in addition to the CoUeotor, 
who held the position eat-offloio, they never enjoyed real power, 
as in 1843 we find the Sajjada-nashin altogether denying their 
authority, on the ground that the institution was of a private 
character. In that year Government insisted on the existence of 
the right to supervise, hut directed that its exercise should he con- 
fined to the land granted hy Shah Alam, aboiit half the whole, 
the rest being left to the Sajjada-nashln, without control or inter- 
ferenoo, as his personal remuneration for the duties performed hy 
him, This arrangement did not work well, owiug to friction 
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between the local agenls and the Superior, and in 1849 (JoTern- 
ment definitely withdre-w from all oonneotion -with the endowment, 
reserving only the right to intervene in the event of any 'future 
abuse or misappropriation. Attention was again drawn to the 
matter in 1865, when there was a dispute as to the succession, 
and the Board of il.6Yonue, to whom the Oollootor referred the 
question whether the secular portion of the endowment should 
not be separated from the'religious under Act XX of 1863, decided 
that tho endowment was exclusively secular, and re-appointed 
local agents to oxeroiao supervision under Regulation XIX 
of 1840. These local agents assumed a Jmstile attitude towards 
the Superior, Shah Mohi-ud-din Ahmed, who openly challenged 
their assumption of authority as illegal, and also ojflered an 
irritating opposition in detail to every attempt at interference. 
The Board in 1868 passed rules for his guidance, regulating how 
much he shordd spend on each branch of the endowment, such as 
education, alms and religious ceremonies ; but in 1870 they greatly 
modified these rules, on the ground that in their original form 
they deprived him of all initiative. On the rules being changed, 
the members of the Oemmittee resigned, but not before they had 
sent in a report a oousing the Superior of mismanagement. New 
agents were appointed, who in 1876, after a protracted ooufliot 
with the Superior and after an investigation at which he deohned 
to be present, reported that he was guilty of misfeasance, in 
neglecting the rules laid down by ijie Board. Qn this finding, 
Q-overnment dismissed Shah Mohi-ud-din from his office. 

From 1875 to 1884 the endowment was praotioEdly managed 
by Government through the OoUeofcor as local agent. Tinder 
this system very satisfactory results were obtaiued, A cadastral 
survey was made of the estate, a record of rights was prejoared 
for the protection of the ryots, the system of management by 
middlemen was abolished, and the income was thus greatly 
increased without raising the cultivators’ rents. A 'fine stone 
building was erected for tbe Madrasa, whiob was raised to tbe 
first position in its class and affiliated to the Oaloutta Madrasa ; a 
new dispensary was also erected, and charitable works generally 
were prosecuted with vigour. The religious observances were not 
neglected, Shah Mohi-nd-din being restored to the position of 
Superior expressly to direct. them, and receiving a handsome 
allowanoe for so doing. 

For some years Shah Mohi-ud-din acquiesced uuder protest in 
this arrangement, but just before the expiry of the period of limit- 
ation he brought a suit for the restoration to him of the property 
of the endo-wpient, on the ground that he was n'ot to blame in 
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any way and that the institution being of a religious and family 
oharaoter, Government had no juHsdiotion to eject him from hi a 
position. The Subordinate Judge found that not only had there 
been no mismanagement, but also that the dismissal was invalid, 
as the executive Government was not authorized to remove a 
manager of an endowment for misconduct, and that in the absence 
of any express enactment the power of dismissal vests in the Civil 
Courts. Shall Mohi-ud-din was therefore restored and the Court, 
making the’ division between secular and religious objects which 
the Board of Revenue is. empowered to effect under Act XX of 
1863, declared that the villages granted hy Shah Alam, about half 
the entire in’operty, should be held for. temporal purposes, subject 
to the su_perintendeaoe of the local agents, and that the profit of 
the rest*of the lauds should be devoted, free from all external 
control, to religious acts and uses, including the maintenance of the 
Superior and of his family. The disti’iietion thus drawn was 
founded partly on the words of Shah Alum’s gi’ant, and partly on 
the fact that Government in freeing these lands from revenue 
had declared them to he atfached to a secular charity, and again 
in 1842 had placed them under special supervision, to which the 
Superior of the day yielded for a time. This decree was afterwards 
confirmed on appeal hy the High Court. 

Much of the property of the endowment has been lost, as one 
of the Superiors of the khanhah dying without mole issxre alieuated 
most of the land of the endowment to his descendants in the female 
line.' The property was recovered for the foundation after pro- 
longed litigation, whioh ended only when an appeal was made 
to the Privy Oounoil. Five of the 17^villages granted by Farrukh- 
siyar and eight of the 41 villages given by Shah Alam remain 
in the possession of descendants of former Superiors and are still 
held hy them as their private property, as t]ie legal advisers of 
Government, to whom a reference was made, were not in favour 
of an atte’inpt being made to recover them so long after the 
original malversation. The total income of the endowment is now 
about Es. 30,000, of whioh Rs. 7,000 is available for educational 
purposes. 

•Shergarh — Situated 20 miles south-west of Sasaram, is a 
ruined hill fort, whioh, according to Buchanan Hamilton, was 
built hy Sher .Shah, after he had ah-eady begun fortify ing 
Eohtasgarh, as he was struck with its superior advantages as a 
site for a fortress. In the absence, however, of any authority 
for the stcitement, and in view of the fact that Sher Shah carefully 
maintained a large garrison in Rohtasgarh, it seems equally pro- 
bable that in hixilding this fort he was observing, his vow that, 

M 
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if Ms life lasted long enougli, lie -would build a fort in every 
sarHr wMoli would in times 'of trouble become a refuge for the 
oppressed and a obeols to ibe oontumacious. 

Tbo plateau of Sbergarh, which is mtiol^ lower than that of 
Rohtasgarh, is about 4 miles in oh’ouniferenoo, and is' sm-rounded 
by a stonewall with several bastions find fortified glt&is. The 
chief ascent is to the north, whore a flight of broad stone stops 
winds uj) to a great gate oixthe lower part oC tho pflateair; i)assing 
through this, the road passes over a depression, wlioro there is a 
large tanli, and leads through Im'o more strongly fortified gates to 
tho summit of a hig'hor slope on whioh the pialaoo stands. It is 
situated on the odge of a prociphoe and commands a beautiful view 
over the valley of theDargauti and the hflls beyond ; the buildings 
'' consist of two square open oom’tyards, surrounded by 4 open 
galleries, which are supported' by pillars in. front and open into 
a few closed rooms behind. Owing to the slope of the ground, 
the southern oourtyard is much higher than the northern one, and 
again the northern gallery in tho latter is lower than tho other 
three. Local tradition assorts that this arrangement was adopted 
because the northern court was oooupiod by the ladies of the 
zanana who could thus easily be watched by tho men, while they 
were prevented from looking into the male apartments. Some of 
the carvings on the poillar’s supporting the galleries are of good de- 
sign and much better than anything of tho same kind at Rohtes. 

The taikhanas or underground rjoins inside the palace con- 
stitute the most remarkable feature of the building. Most of them 
received no light from above, and may have been used as store- 
rooms j one at least was used as a water-reservoir. One room' in 
the northern oourtyard, which, as already stated, is supposed to 
have been the zanana, was well lighted by moans of a sliylight, 
and may have been intended as a pdaoe of retreat for the ladies in 
time of siege or during the heat of the day. Just outside the 
palace are two open pillared halls, whioh are said to have been 
used as a diwdn-khdm, or offices j while close to one of the gates 
leading into the palaoe there is a mosque. 

Tilothu — At Tilothu, a village half way between Sasaram and 
Rohtasgarh, is a mosque of the time of Anrangzeb, the date of 
wMoh corresponds to 1677 A.D. The plaoe is, however, mentioned 
in older records, and -from the inscription on a tomb at the foot 
of Eohtasgai-h (1638 A.D.), we learn that it was a part of \kQjdgir 
of Ikhlas Khan, who was then the Mlddar or commandant of tho 
Eohtas fort. 

Tutrahi — About 6 miles west of Tilothu, where the TutraM, 
a branch of the ICudra river, leaves the hills, is a place of the same 
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name saored to the goddess Sitala. It lies at the head of a gorge 
half a mile long, where the stream falls over a sheer preoipioe 180 
to 260 feet high, and oolleots in a pool at the bottom. High upon 
the rooks, _ on a squall natural terrace, stands a small statue of 
Mahishnmardini, or Jagaddhatri, as the goddess is called in an 
insoription close by. From this inscription (1168 A.D.) we learn 
that the NSyaka Prat§,padhavala, a local chief of whpm there are 
other records at •Rohtasgarh and on the Taraohandi rcTok near 
Sasaram, made a pilgrimage to the Tutrahi falls aooompanieij, by 
his whole househbld, five female slaves, his treasurer, his door- 
keeper and his Govixi pandit. Other inscriptions several centuries 
later are found at the some place round the figure of a female 
deity rudely carved in the rook. 
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I TtAVB tlae honour to report, for the information of His Honour 
the .lieiitenant-Governor, that the quiet of this district remains 
undisturbed. On the other hand, I am sorry to say that I have 
not been more sucoessEul in the apprehension of deserters or muti- 
neers. The influential zamindars, unlike those of neighboiuing 
districts, have not given me the slightest assistance; but while they 
endeavour to keep up appearances by sending in numbers of 
sepoys on leave, not one deserter has been apjrrehended by them, 
nor has any informatioB. of the arrival or presence of such been 
given by them. I have hitherto refrained from noticing in my 
reports tke conduct of the Bajah of Dumraon and the Bubo Koor 
Sing in this respect, because I was in hppes they Avould yet by 
zealous co-operation and assistance redeem their good names. 
Their influence throughout their very large estates is so great that 
if they chose they could be of the greatest assistance, while, on 
the other hand, without that assistance I can get no information at 
all, and therefore cannot hold them liable for neglect. With 
regard to the Babo there have been, ever since the commencement 
of the present disturbances, reports, some of them tending to 
implicate him seriously. Hitherto, however, no one has oome 
forward to accuse him, and I have had no reason to believe them. 
The Oommissioner has the highest opinion of his loyalty, and I see 
no reason to doubt it, but I am of opinion, and I have urged it 
strongly on the Oommissioner, that his piosition is such as natur- 
ally to np.ake him restless and eager for change. He is nominally 
the owner of vast estates, . while in reality he is a ruined man and 
can hardly .find money to pay the interest of his debts. As long 
therefore at law and order exist, his position cannot improve : take 
them away and he well knows that he would become supreme in 
this district. I do^not think he will ever openly oppose the 
G-ovemment as long as he thinks that Government vill stand, 
but I do tbink that, Aould these districts' erver be tbe scene of a 
serious outbreak, be may take it into liead that it is time to 
strike a blow for his own interests, and his feudal influence is such 
as to render him exceedingly, dangerous in such an event. I am 
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narrowly watoliing Ms conduct, and the Gommissioner has sent for 
him to Patna to speak to him. -on the subject of the reports about 
him. He is said to be ill, and I daro say will object on that 
plea, but I have hoard that he iias stated that he not go to 
Patna and will resist if ho is sent for. I hope soon to bo able to 
speak with more oertainty on the subj&t. 

July 19lh, 1857. Hbkwald 0. Wake. 


'I HAVE the honour to forward, for the information of His 
Honour tho lieutenant-Governor, the following narrative of our 
extraordinary defence and providential escape. On the evening 
of Saturday, July the 2Cth, I received an express from Hinapore 
warning us that a disturbance was apprehended on that day, but 
giving us no other information. On the morning of July the 
26th, a sowar whom I posted at Koelwar Ghat on the Soane came 
in and reported that numbers of sepoys had crossed and that more 
were crossing. I found that Mr. Palin, the Railway Engineer 
stationed at Koelwar, had contented himself with sending over for 
the boats to tho Arrah side the night before, but when leaving 
had failed to destroy them, as he had promised to do.. Tho police, 

I imagine, bolted at the first alarm. All efforts to ascertain the 
amount of the force of the rebels were unavailing, and the police 
left the city on Sunday, the 2Gth. 

Tliinlring it Mghly inadvisable to abandon the station when 
the rebels might be few, and having 60 Seikhs on the spot and 
finding the rest of tho offioers of the station of • the same opinion 
and the few residents in the distiiot who had come- in to us wil- 
ling to remain, we, on the night of Sunday, the 26th, went into a 
small bungalow previously fortified as much as possible by Mr. 
Boyle, the District Engineer of the Railway Company. Our 
force consisted of 1 J emadar, 2 Havildors, 2 Naiks, 46 privates, 
a bhisiee and oook of Captain Rattray’s Seikh Police Battalion, 
Mr. Pattledale, Judge, Mr. Ooombe, Officiating OoUeotor, Mr. Wake, 
Magistrate, Mr. Colvin, Assistant, Dr. Halls, Civil Assistant 
Surgeon, Mr. Field, Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Mr. Anderson, his 
Assistant, Mr. Boyle, District Engineer to the Railway Company, 
Syed Azumoodeen Hosson, Deputy Collector, Mr. Dacosta, 
Moonsifi, Mr. Godfrey, School Master, Mr. Oook, Officiating Head 
Clerk of the GolleotoratOjMr. Tait, Sooretary to Mr. Boyle, Messrs. 
Delpeii’o and Hoyle, Eailwg.y Inspectors, and Mr. D’Souza, • We 
had enough otta and grain for some days of short allowanoe and a 
good deal of water for ourselves, but, owing to the shortness of ^ 
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6tir noCioe, notMng tut the barest neoossarieB could be brought in, 
and tlie Seikhs had only a fe-w days’ water ; but, as we expected 
the rebels to be followed ' up immediately, we had not much 
anxiety on that score, 

On Monday, tho 27th July, about 8 A.nr., the insurgent sepoys — 
the whole of tlie 7th, 8th* and 40th Native Infantry — arrived 
in tho station, and, having flrat released the prisoners, rushed to the 
Oolleotorate, whore they wore at once joined by the Nujeebs and 
lootpd tho treasure amounting to Rs. 85,000. iftiis did not take 
long, and they then charged our bungalow from every side, but, 
being met with a steady and well-directed fire, they changed 
their tactics, and hiding beliind tho trees with which the com- 
pound is filled and occupying the out-houses ond Mr. Boyle’s 
residonoe, which was unfortunately •within 60 yards of our forti- 
fication, they kept up an incessant and gaUing fire on us dining 
the whole day. They were joined by numbers of Koor Sing’s 
men, and the sepoys repeatedly deolared that they were acting 
under bis express orders, and after a short time he was seen on • 
the parade and remained during the siege. Every endeavour 
was made by the rebels to induce tho Seikhs to abandon us ; heavy 
bribes were o'ffored to them, and their own countrymen were em- 
ployed as mediators. They treated overy_ offer with derision, 
showing perfect obedience and discipline. On tho 28th two small 
cannons were brought to play upon our bungalow, ' one throiring 
4 Ih. shot, and those were daily shifted to what the rebels thought 
to be our weakest spots. Einally, the largest was polaoed on the 
roof of Mr. Doyle’s dweUing-house, completely oommanding the 
inside of our bungalow tod the smaller one behind it, at a 
distance of 20 yards. Nothing hut cowardice, want of unanimity, 
and the ignorance of our enemies, prevented our fortification 
being brought down about our earn. 

During the entire siege, which lasted seven.days, every possible 
stratagem was practised against us. The cannons were fired as 
frequently as they could prepare shot, with' wMoh they wei’e at 
first unpirovided, and incessant assaults were made upon the 
bungalow'. Not only did our Seikhs behave with perfect coolness 
and patience, hut their untiring labour met and prevented every 
threatened disaster. Water began to run short ; a well 18 feet by 
4 was dug in less than 12 hours. The rebels raised a barricade 
on the top of the opposite house ; our own grew in tho same pro- 
portion. A shot shook a weak place in our defence ; the place 
was made twice as strong as before. We began to feel the want 
of animal food and short _ allowance of grain ; a sally was 
made at n^ht and 4- sheep brought in ; and finally, when w'e 
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ascertained beyond a doubt that tbe ejiemy -were undefniining 
us, a cotmteiinine was quickly dug. 

On tke 30th troops sent to our I'oHef from Dinaporo wore 
attacked and beaten back close to the entrance of tlio town. On 
the next day the rebels returned, and, tolling us tiiat they had 
annihilated our relief, offered the Sbiklis and the women and 
children (of whioli there woro none with us) their linos and liberty 
if they would give up the Qovommen^ othcors. On August the 
1st wo woro all offered our Uvea and leave to go to Oaloutta if we 
would give up oiir arms. On tlio 2nd the greater part of the 
sepoys went oid to moot Major Eyre’s field force, and on their 
being soundly thrashed, the rest of them deserted the station, and 
that night we wont out and found their mine liad reached our 
foundations, and a canvas tube filled witli gunpowder was lying 
handy to blow us up, in which,- however, I do not think they 
Would have succeeded, as their powder was bad and another stroke 
of the. pick wotdd have broken into our countermine. • We also 
brought in the one gun which they had left on the top of the 
opposite house. During the whole siege only ono man, a Soikh, 
was severely wounded, though two or three got scratchos and 
blows from splinters and bricks. Everybody in our garrison 
behaved well, but I shoidd be neglecting a duty did I omit to 
mention specially Mr. Boy;le, to whose engineeering skill and 
untiring exertions we, in a great measure, owe our preserwation, 
and Mr. Colvin, who rendered the most valuable assistance and 
who rested neither night nor day and took on himself far more 
than his share of pvery disagreeable duty. In conclusion, I must 
earnesUy beg that His Honour the Lieutenant Governor will sig- 
nally reward the whole of our gallant little detachment of Seikhs, 
whose service and fidelity cannot he overrated. The Jemadar 
should at once bo made a Subadar, and many of the rest are fit for 
promotion, and when required I will submit a Kst with details. 

H, 0. Wake, 


I HAVE the .honour to inform you that the latest intelligence 
infoima us that the Babo Koor Sing has determined to hold out 
in the junglcfe of Jugdesporo, whei-e he has still a large force, 
They appear, however, to he short of ammunition, especially caps, 
but it is rumoured that he has good hopes of the 65th joining him 
and the Irregulars from Segowlee are now in ihe district of Sarun 
and may also repair tp his assistance. I have sent oixt to sink aU. 
the boats between this and 0 upxah and have scouts along the * 
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boundary. A reinforcement of 200 of the 10th Queen’s are 
expected to-morrow, aad Major Eyre’s present plan is to move on 
to Jugdespore. If this is carried out, we of course must adoom- 
pany him, and I can act both magisterially and in command of 
my 60 Seikhs. Mr. MoDonell and the detachment of Seikhs with 
him have been I'ooallcd by you. I would strongly urge upon you 
tlio importance of protecting the stud botli at Buxar and Karanta- 
dee, and this could bo olfected by moving the Suddor station to 
Buxar, putting the fort into thorough repair and leaving me a 
small force of Europeans and Seikhs with 'six garrison guns or 
more, if they can bo spared, which might easily be broiight up by 
ste^mor. 'It is useless keeping up the force of the Zillah PoUoe ; 
they bolt on the first alarm aud are of no possible use. I have 
ro-estahlished the usual thana amlah and police here with the 
additional force appointed at the. commencement of tbo disturh- 
anoe, hut I am oortain that they will again holt the day the 
foroe leavgs the statton. 

Wo have formed a Court composed of Civil and Military 
officers, and have tried aud hung nine of the mutineers, a Maho- 
modan vakeel who was appointed Magistrate by Koor Sing dining 
my temporary Petirement, also a young Mnhomedan who has 
acted as Jemadar and in that capacity pointed ont, and aided in 
the murder of Ahmed Ally, late a jail Darogah and a faithful 
servant of Government, also a Government ohupraseo who took 
service under the Baho ; aud we severely flogg'ed and I’cloased a 
number of petty marauders. We burnt the village of Enyail close 
to the town, from which quantities of European property were 
taken, and the inhabitants of which assisted the rebels in the* 
attack of our bungalow. The Sessions Judge records all our pro- 
ceedings. The entoherries ate in ruins, the records destroyed, 
and, except a few of the Colleotorate hooks,* there is not a vestige 
of Gov'ernment property left, and there is nothing to make it 
desirable that AiTah shoidd be maintained as the Sudder station. 

I hope I ne'ed not urge any more the claims of my gallant 
little band of Seikhs, who have set an example to the whole of 
the country. 

■Atigusi 7ih, 1857. 


H. 0. Wake. 
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A. 

Aboriginal mcea, 17 ; education of, 121. 
Administration, General, 111-117; Judi- 
cial, 114-116; Revenue, 102-106, 
Administrative charges, 111, 

Afghans in Shahahad, 3. 

Agates, 7. 

Ago of people, 84. 

Agliani cropis, 61 ; rice, 51, 

Agralmri caste, 86. 

Agricultural elassos, 02 ; labourers, 88, 02_ 
Agriculture, 49-68. 

Agriculturists, economic condition of, 
86-91. 

Agriculturists Loans Act, 68^ 

Aharis (artiOcial reservoirs), 60, 66, 81. 
Aliir caste, 39, 

Akbar, history of district under, 30-21. 
Akbarpur village, 24, 71, 72, 100, 126, 
161, 163 j dispensary, 47-48. 

Alawal Khhn, tomb of, 168, 

All Varcli Khan, subjugation of district 
by, 21 ; assessment of revenue by, 102, 
Alluvial tracts, 3, 4, 49. 

Amar Singh, 27, 160, 154. 

Amils, 103. 

Anicut at Dohri, 63, 

Animals, domestic, see Cattle. 

Animals, wild, see Fauna. 
Anti-kiue-killing agitation, 86-37. 
Appraisement of crops, 82. 

Aramnagar, ancient name of Arrah, 
127, 146. 

Aranya Dovi tomfij^ 127. 

Araii Line, 41, 108. 

Archseology, 30, 


Aron of district, 1, 111; area cultivated, 
variations in, 67 ; under cultivation, 
60 ; under irrigation, 67. 

Arrnli canal, 63, 64, 98. 

Arrah sub-division. 111, 125, 

.Arrah thana, 116. 

Arrah town, 09, 113, 110, 126-127; 
Arrah House, defence of, 25, 127, 166 ; 
dispensary at, 47-48 j jail at, 116. 
Artifleers, see Industrial classes. 

Asoks, inscription of, 18, 164; stupa and 
piillar setup by, 126-127. 

Anrangzch, destruction of temples by, 163. 
Awadhi dialect, 35. 

B. 

Bohar, invasion of 1, 20, 127; memoirs 
of, 127, 

Babhon caste, 41, ^ 

Baidyanath village, 131. 

Bais Rajputs, 40. 

JBajra (spiked millet), cultivation of, 63, 
Bakhtiyar Khdn; tomlr of, 136. 

Bakri village, 126. * 

Sal or lenga (soil) -60. 

Salmat or lalsmdar (soil) 60. 

Balwant Sliigli, power of, 23. 

Bamboos, export of, 7, 69, 

Bands river, 142. 

Bans-i-khoh valley, 89. 

Bnnskati Mahal, 108-110, 126. 

Barahpur fail', 97. 

Barap ghat, 4. 

Barley, cultivation of, 49,64. 

Basaun, Irrigation Dispensary at, 47-48, 
Bafai systeip, 82, 



Xawag rice, cultivation of, 62. 

Belauti tliana, 111. 

Bell-mcfal articles, ninnufactare of, 04. 
Besain Rajputs, 40, 

Bhabutt sub-diviaion, 111, 131 ; irrigation 
in, 69. 

* 

Blinbna tliana, 116. 

Bliabuii town, 118, 121, 182 j diaponsa:^ 
at, 47, 4i8 j jail at, 117^ 

Shadoi crops, 61, 62, 63. 

Bhagwanpur, Baja of, 40. 

Bbnliini fair, 97. 

Mdng, consumption of, 118. 

Jj%ioU system, 81 , 83. 

Bhars, 17. , 

Bhoj Raja, 19, 40, 182. 

Bhojpur, 21, 28 J Rajas of, 21, 24. 
BhojpUri language, 34, 132, 

Bhojpur pargana, 106, 182, 

Bbuinhars, see Babhan cnato. 

Bibiganj, battle at, 26, 142. 

Biobia, syphon at, 10. 

Bihar, Muhammadan conquest of, 19, 
Bihiiri Hindi, 84, 

Bihia canal, 64, 

Bihia ostato, 108, 144 j village,* 05, 132' 
183. 

Bihia sugar mills, 67, 93, 131. 

Bihiara, villngo, 71. 

Bijaigai^ shales, 11. 

Biltramajit Singh, Raja, 24, 40, 103, 130. 
Bilcramgauj thiina, 116. 

Bikraraganj village, 100,.113, 

Birds, ««* Fauna.' 

Birth-rate, see Vital statistics. 

Blanket making, 93, * 

Blindness, prevalence of, 46. 

Hero rice, 62. 

Botany, 12. 

Boundaries of district, 1. 

Boylo, Vicars, 128. 

Brahman caste, 89. 

Brahmo Samaj, 36. 

Brass manufacture, 94. 

British power, rise of the, 21-28, 
Buddhism in Shahabad, 18. 


Burglary, prevalence of, 116. 

Buxar canal, 64, 101. 

Buxar sub-division. 111, 188, 

BuxttV tbana, 116. 

Buxar town, 96, 118, 121, 188-137; jail, 
117 j fort, 28, 186; dispensary, 47-48; 
Central jail, 96 ; battle of, 28, 184, 

0 . 

Canals, Son, 62-09; ndmiiiistration of, 
67 ; distributaries of, 03-64; rovonuo, 
64 ; ofCects of aystoin, 84. 

Carpet making, 98. 

Cnsb rents, 81, 84. 

Castes, principal, 89-42. 

Cataract operations, 47. 

Cattle, 68 ; Cattle theft, 116, 

Cattle fairs, see Fairs. 

Oontros.of trade, 96. 

Cesses, 112, 

Chainpur village, 40, 185. 

Ohait Singh’s rebellion, 28-24. 

Chakrapiir, 126. 

Chamar caat%42. * 

Chandan Fir’s hill, 18, 156. 

Chandaninir villago, 98. 

Character of the people, 89. 

Charitable dispensaries, see Diapqnsarios, ' 
ChaiikidSrs, 116. 

Chansn. canal, 64. 

Chausa^aryona, 102, 107. 

Chausa village, 100, 186 j battle at, 20, 137. 
Cberos, 17, 19, 132, 183, 187, 148. 
Chhanpathnr ghat, 4, 

China (millet), cultivation of, 64. i 
Cholera opiclcmics, 46. 

Christian missions, 86. 

Christians, number of, 86. 

Civil justice, 114, 

Climate, 16, 

Clive, Lord, 22. 

Coal, import of, 96. 

Commerce, see Trade. 

Communications, 98-101. 

Condition of people, material, 86-91. 
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Oonflsoated estates, 108, 

Censer vttnoy, municipal, 119,. 120, 121, 
122 , 

‘Copper, inanuEacturo of, 94. 

Cotton cultivation, 63 ; weaving, 98. 
Country spirit, manufacture of, 112. 

Crime, prevnlaneo of, 116. 

Criminal justioo, 114-116. 

Crops, principal, 61-66 j failure of, see 
Famine. 

Cultivation, extension of, 60 ; improved 
methods of, 67, see also Agriculture. 

D. 

Daoolty, prevalence of, 115. 

Dcifadars, 116. 

Dahar village, 124. 

DAk bungalows, 119. 

Dinabandi system, 82. 

Darauli village, 187. 

Dargauti river, lOj 22, 100. 

Death-rate, see Yital statistics. 

Dehrl thana, 116. 

Dehri village, 68, 94, 96, 9^ 100, 187 
dispensary, 47-48. 

Deo Barunarak' village, 18, 188. 

Deo Markandeya village, 188. 

DevaUtigari character, 35. 

Dhahupra, temple at, 180. 

. Dhandhanr quarries, 11, 94. 

Dhoba river, see Kao river. 

Dhns (soil), 60. 

Dialect, see Language. 

Didr a lands, 86, 105. 

Digestive organs, diseases of, 48. 

Diseases, 44-46. 

Dispensaries, 47-48, 119. 

Distilleries, 112-118. 

District Board, 118-119 j roads, main- 
tained by, 98, 99, 100. 

District staff. 111. 

Division of crops, 82-88. . 

Dorns, 147. 

Don (water-lift), 62, 

’ Doras (soil), 60. 


Drainage, lines of, 60. 

Droughts, see Famines, 

Dubauli village, 93. • 

Dumraou canal, 64, , 

Dumraon, Maharajas of, 40, 

Dumraon Kiij, 80, 139. 

Dumraon thana, 110. * 

Dumraon town, 93, 100, 121, 199 j dispon- 
sary, 47-48. 

Dysentery, prevalence of, 46. 

E. 

Ear, diseases of, 48. 

Early English administration of dis- 
trict, 102. 

East Indian Railway, 100. 

■ Ebony, 69. 

Education, 34, 128-124 ; supervision of, 
by District Board; 119. 

Ekaobakra, 126. 

Embankments, 61. 

Emigration, 33. 

Endowments, religious, 130, 168, 
Eubaucement of rents, 80, 

' Epidemics, see Diseases. 

Erannoboas, ancient name of the Son, 7, 
Excise revenue, 112. 

Exhibitions, agricultural, 97. 
Experimental farms, 67, 189. 

Bxpoi’ts, 96, 

Eye, diseases of, 48. 

Byre, Vincont, 26, 129, 130, 168, 169. 

<Si 

F, 

Factories, 93, 95. ” 

Fairs, 97. 

Famines, 78-79; effects of, 89; expen- 
dituro during, 76, 78-79; famine of 
1866, 73; famine of 1874, 74-76; 
famine of 1896-97, 76-79; relief 
works, 99. 

Formers of revenue, 103-104. 

Fauna, 14. ^ 

Female population, see Sex, 

Ferries, 101, 119. 
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Pover, prevalence of, 82, 44. 

Plooas, e, 71-72. 

Poreeto) 18, 68-B9. 

Prnlti,, 00, 

Pnrrukhsiynr, Emperor, endowment of 
Sasarum KliinMh by, 167. 

* 

G. 

Qnlariya Kholi, 161. 

Gangea river, 4, 99. 

Gangi river, B, C5. ’ 

OUnJa, consumption of, 118, 

Qnrobiit valloy, 141, 

Geology, 11. 

CHlanddii, 68, 81. 

Goiila caste, sss Ahir caste. 

Gonbua rivet, 11. 

Qorakshini Sabbits, influence of, 37. 
Government estates, 108-110. 

Gram cultivation of, 64 j trade )u, 90. 
Ghrand Trunk Road, S18-99. 

Gujrnjganj, liattlo of, 26, 41, 141. 

Gupta dynasty, 18. 

Guptoswar, oaves of, 10, 12, 148. 

Q-xtrmat (soil), 60. 

0uiasMiddrs, economic condition of, 81, 
86, 91. 

QwiasMd tenures, i06-108.l 

H. 

Handicrafts, res Manufactures. 

Hariliarganj village, 93, 144, 

Hnrihobans Rajputs, 40. 

Hnris Chandra, Raja, 147, 183. • 

Hasan Khan Sir, 19 j tomb of, 166. 

SaiUyS, ndvlihattra, 62, 63.84 ; rains, j 
61, 60. 

Health, public, 84, 43-48. 

Heber, Bishop, description of Buxar fort 
by, 136. 

Hemp drugs, 118. 

Hill system, m Kaimur Hills. 

Hindu population, 85 , 


History of Shohabid, 17-80. 

Hiuen Tsiang’s account of places In 
Sbababad,, 8, 18, 126, 148, 

Honorary Magistrates, 118, 

Houses, 90. 

Hnnulyan, Emperor, 20, 137, 149. 
Humidity, 18. 

I. 

Immigrants, 38. 

Imports, 96. 

Income-tax, 118. 

Indebtedness of agricultural classes, B7,' 
Indlan-oorn, cultivation of, 88. 

Indigo, cultivation of, 86. 

Industrial classes, 92. 

Industries, tee Manufactures. 

Inglis Line, 41, 108. 

Inspection houses, 119. 

Institutions, educational, sea Schools j 
religious, see Kh&nMh. 

Instruction, see Rducatlon. 

Immdation, see Floods. 

Irrigated area’s, rents in, 80. 

Irrigation, iadigenons niothods of, 60>62, 
81. 

Irrigation, systems of, 60-70. 

J. 

Jngdispur, 17, 27, 98, 118, 122,. 189, 
144-148 ; battle of, 22 ; dispensary at, 
47-48 ; Rajas of, 21. 

Jails, 117. 

Jains, 36 ; ISBiples of, 180, 146. • 

Janakpur shrine, 38. 

JanefS, cultivation of, ^S. 

Japla, 148. 

Jarasandha, king of Magadha, 41, 

Jhurl riv.gr, 8. 

Jivita Gupta, inscription of, 188, 

Jolttha caste, 42. 

Jovidf, cultivation of, 63. 

Judicial staff, 114 j stamps, 112, 

Justice, administratibn of, ll4’llB. 
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K. 

Kaoliuar estate, 109i 
Kadai (soil), 61. 

Kadhar IChoU valley, 10. 

Kaimur Hills, 2, 68, 98 j cultivation in, 
49. 

Kaimur sandstone, 11. 

Kaithi writing, 86. 

Kaithi distributary, 71. 

Kalyiin Singli, MahnrSja, 103. 

KamiySs, 89. 

Kamlabar, 93. 

Kanha/f, 94. 

Kao river, 0, 64, 100. 

Karail (soil), 60. 

Karainnasn. river, 8, 100 ; irrigation 
Bolieino, 69, 70. 

Karaundia quan'ios, 11, 94. 

Ifnrgahnr thfuia, 116. 

Kai'iyiirl Kholi valley, 161. 

Karur village, 189. 

Kdrmha-desa, 146. 

Kaseti caste, 94, 

JSew&l (soil), 60ii 
Khandaul Mahiil, 109. 

KMnMh, Sasarain, 124, 168, 

Klmtnf crops, 60. 

Kharlyari^'M#, 4. 

Eliarwars 17, 148 ; language spoken byj 

86 . 

Khds MaMh, see Government estates, 
KMxSnas, see Awards. 

Kheall Ham, Eaja, 103. 

Khesdri, cultivation of, 64. 

Khul gMt, 4. 

Kind, rents in, 81-84. 

Koatb village, 37, 144; dispensary, 47- 
48. 

Kodo, cultivation of, 63. 

Koelwdr village, 6, 71, 100, 113. 

Koiri caste, 42. 

Kora river, 11, 

Knar Singh, 24, 26, 127, 144, 166, 167, 
168. 

Kudra river, 10. 

oultivatipn of, 54. 


L. 

Labourers, 88-89 j mnteriai condition of, 
90 ; wages of, 84-86. 

Liil Kakdnd, 11. 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 68. 
Landiords, 86, 88 j share of crqps, 81-88. 
Land Eovonue, 102-108, 112 ; Todar 
Mai's assessment of, 102. 

Land tenures,* 105-108, 

Lnngnage, 84-86. 

Leases of lands, 106-106. 

Logond of Karamnilsa river, 6; of Kudra 
river, 10 ; of Eobitaswa, 147-148. ' 
Lentils, cultivation of, 64. 

Limestone, 94, 

Linseed, cultivation of, 65 ; trade in, 96. 
Literate population, 123. 

Litoratnre, see Language. 

Local Boards, 119, ■ 

Local Self-Government, 118-122, 

M. 

Madan Pal Deva, inscription of, 181. 
Madrnsas, 124 ; at Sasaram, 160. 
Mogodha, 9, IS. 

Magistrates, 114-116. 

Mahadeo piijd, 87. ’ 

Mahadeopur village, 146. , 

MaMjans, 87, 88, 96. 

Mahmild Lodi, revolt of, 127. 

Mahuar village, 98. 

Main Western cana], 68. 

Maize, cultivation of, 68. 

Malcai, cuItivaHon of, 68. 

Malarial affections, see Pever. 

Male population, see Sex. 

Man Singh, 20, 149, 160, 

’ Manufactures, 93-94. 

Marud, cultivation of, 61, 68, 

Masar village, 6, 180, 146. 

Masurl, cultivation of, 64, 

Material condition of people, 88. 

MatiySr (soil), 60. 

Mauld Bagh Endowment, 130, 
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Medical institntloiu, 47-<l8; relief, 118, 
119, 120, 121, 122. 

Migration, 88, 88, 91. 

Millets, cultivation of, BS. 

Minerals, 11-12, 94. 

Mines, 04. 

Mir Kasim All, 22. 28, 134, liSO, 

MolinniB thaiia, 110 j villiigo, MO. 
Mo-lio-so-lo (modern Masav village), ■ 18, 
145. , 

Money orders, popularity of, 91. 

Mortality, see Vital statietics- 
Moi'tgages, 114. 

Mortuary returns, tee Vital statiatics. 

Mot (water-lift), 62. 

Mountuins, see Hills. 

Mughalsaral-Gaya Bailway, 100. 

Mughal SahalidSre, 20-21. 

Muhammadans, assessment of revenue by, 
102 j invasion of, 19-20; Muhammadan 
population, 85 ; education of, 124 ; 
immigration of, 92. 

Muhammad Bahhtiyar Khilii, 19. 
Muhammad Kajsa Khiin, assessment of 
revenue hy, 102. 

Mundeswai'i temple, 18, 80, 181, 140-147. 
Municipalities, 119—122. 

Murli hill, 126. 

Museum at Dumraoii,,139. 

MuStafa Khan, revolt of, 22. 

Mustard, culHvatlon of, 65. 

Mutiny of 1857, 24-80, 125, 127-130, 150, 
154, 105-169. 

N. 

JHaoMaUras, observance of, 52. 

NagdA system, 81, 83, 84. 

Nasriganj village, 93, 100,’ 147; dispen- 
sary, 47-48. ^ 

Natural ealamities, 71-79. 

Navigable canals, 64. 

Navigation, 64, 95*96, 100-101. 

Naya Bazar village, 93. 

Nayil Bhojpnr village, 140. 

JViyor, 61. ■ ^ 

Non-judicial stamps, 112, 


o. 

Occupations, 35, 92-07. 

Oil, ninnutacture of, 04. 

Oll-seeds, cultivation of, 55. 

Opium, cultivation of, 56, 01 ; sale of, 
113. . 

Oraons, 17, 148, 

Outposts, police, 110. 

Outstills, 112-118. 

P. ' 

Fains (wster-clianuels), 60. 

Bablwan Singh, 22. 

Panjtaon branch canal, 64. 

Paper, manufacture of, 98, 147. 

Pasturage, 58, 

Patnna village, 147. ' 

Patoswar, 12. 

Pathiius of Sasarum, 85. 

Peae, cultivation of, 54. 

People, JCha, 81-42. 

Permanent Settlement, 106. 

Phulwaii, 149. 

PIru thane, 116. 

Plague, 31, 45. 

Plateau, Kaimur, see Keimur Hills. 

. Ploughmen’a hogging movement, 37-38, 
Police administration, 116-117. 

Poppy, cultivation of, 65, 67. 

Population, 81-84; fluctuations of, 
31-32 ; density of, 32 ; early estimates 
of, 31 ; rural, 33 ; urban, 83. 

Pottery, manufacture of, 94. 

Pounds, number of, 119. 

Pratapadhavala, 149, 163. 

Prehistoric peoples, 17. 

Prices, 85-86 ; in famines, 73, 76, 76, 77, 
78. 

Professional classes, 92. 

Public health, see Health, public. 

Pulses, cultivation of, 64 ; trade in, 06. 

0 

Q. 

Quarries, 11, 12, 04.95., ' ^ 
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R. 

Mali croits, Bl, HA, 60. 

Kiighiijl Wionslii ill Sliulu'ilirid, 2!J. 

Malar, cultiviilion of, 54. 

Jiiul-bonio trailo, 00. 

Kailwaya, 100. 

Kain, faihiro of, see I'liiiiiiio. 
liuiufiill, 16. 

Ifiuii-giuigo atatioiiB, 10. 
lifij Ifuiiv Itfijinits, 40. 

Hfijpnt, c'liate, 40-41; inuiiignitiuii of, 133. 
Rajputs, coiKpieat by, 10. 

Rriiiigavb village, 146. 
lialo-piiyevs, municipal, 119 — 122. 
Rogisti'aliou, 113. 

Kehal, 59, 124. 

Roliof-vvoi-lcs ill famiiu's, 73, 75, 78, 70. 
Jleligiuiia, 35—30. 

Religious moveiuouts, 30—39. 

Rental, see Rents. 

Roiit-payoi's, 92. 

Rout payment, systems of, 81—84. 
Ront-vec'oivors, 92. 

Rents, 80-81. 

Reservoirs, urtiHeiul, 00-01. 

Revaluation of cesses, 112. 

Revenue Chiefs, 102—105. 

Revenue Council of Control, establish- 
ment of, 102. 

Revenue history, 102—105. 

Revenue of district, 111—114. 

Rico, cultivation of, 49, 61 ; trade in, 96 ; 

varieties of, 52. 

Rioting, prevalence of, 110. 

River-borne trade, 05-90. 

Rivers of district, 4—11 ; communication 
by, 100 ; floods in, 71-72. 

Road and Public Works cesses, 112. 

Roads, 98, 118. 

Roads, village, see Village roads. 
Robitaswa, 147, 152. 

Uobtasgarb, 2, 17, 20, 22, 147--164. 
Robtas limestone, 11; $argana, 109; 
plateau, 69 ; sarlear, 20, 102, 104, 132 ; 
also see Eobtasgarb. 


Rural Sub-Rogislrars, 114. 

Ryots, see Agricnltuiists, 

Ryoti boldings, 114, 

s. 

Hair (n'aler-lift), 02. 

Kajjada-nasbiu of Sasarfiin, 86, 180, 154, 
158-101. 

Saksnkwii glial, 4. 

MCtl forests, 69, 

Salim SbSb, tomb of, 157. 

Saltpetre, manufacture of, 94. 

Salr, trade in, 00, 

Sandstone, 04. 

Sanititioii, 34, 46, 118-119. 

Sanskrit tots, 124. 

Sai'ld glial, 4, 

SnBarumy)a)7?rtHtt, 19. 

Sttsarira Bub-divisioii, 111, 154. 

Sasariun tlifma, 110. 

Snsariiin town, 22, 04, 100, 11-3, 122, 124,. 

154-101; dispensary, 47-48; jail, 117. 
Satpabfiri, 180. 

Savars, 17, 40, 181, 187, 147. 

Scarcity, see Puminos. 

School*, 119, 123-24. 

Sepoys of Sbribabad, 39, 41, 

Seringah fort, 24. . 

Settlement, Permanent, see Permanent 
•Settlement. 

Settlement prococdlngs, 103.' 

Settlements of revenue, see Revenue 
history. 

Sox, 34. 

Shrdiubad-Bliojpur sarlear, 102, 132. 
Shrihab.id, origin of. name, 1. 

Shah Alam, Emperor, 22, 159. 

Shah Jalifin, Emperor, 150, 

Shah Mai, Diwfm of Robtasgarb, 23, 150. 

^ Shiibpnr tbnna, 111, 110. 

Shareholders of estates and tenures, 112, 
Sbergarh fort, 10, 100. 

Sber Shah, Emperor, 19, 20, 135, 148, 
161; tomb of, 155. 

I Shuja Khun, assessment of rcvouuo 
hy, 102. 



Shuja-iid-diiiilii, invnsioii of Slittlinbttd by, 

22, J34. 

Sikhs, 3G. 

Sihraul Imgation disjieusary, ‘J?.48. 

Skin diseases, 48. 

SIttvos, sale of, f)0. 

Siiiall-i)ox, 46, 

Soils, 60. 

Swill'll, 28, 184, 

Son Cinmls, G, 02. 100. 

Sonpnra, llnjil of, 100. 

Son I'lvor, 6 j bridge'! ovov, 100. 

Spii'it, see Cuuntry spirit. 

Srinlmpur villiigo, 147. 

Stttinp revenue, 112, 

Staple orops, see Crops. 

Stations, police, 116. » 

Stupa of Asoka, 18, 126-127* 

Sub-divisions, 111. 

Sugarenno, cultiTntion of, 56, 67. 

Sugor, exports of, 06; mnuufacture of, 
140 j refining of, 82-fl3. 

Suits, see Savars. 

Sundari village, 71. 

Sutajpura, dispousary at, 47-48 ; llaiw 
of, 87. 

Surfi river, 11, 100. 

Surveys, 105, 

T. 

Taiir (soil), 60, 

Tardclmndi rock, 149, 166, 103 ; pass, 10. 
Taxation, 111—113, 118, 119. 

Temperature, 15. 

'J'enants, 87, SS. 

Tents, manufacture of, 95, 

Tenures, see Land tenures. 

Thtiuas, 116. 

TUatheri caste, 04. 

Thorii river, 6, 

Til, cultivation of, 63. 



Tilothu village, 23, 149, 150, 15.3, 102, 
Todar JIal’s asBossmeut, 102. 

Topography of district, 1, 

Ton'll poHco, 117. 

Towns, sanitary condition of, 84 j see also 
Muuleipnlitiea. 

Trade, 96-90 ; centres of, 96, 

Tree-daubing wystei'y, 88, 

Tnrkisb bath at Sasarani, 168. 

'J’ulnihl waterfalls, 102. 

u. 

Udyasena, 18, 146, 

Uijnin llajpuls, 40, 

V. 

Vaceinnlion, 40. 

Vegetables, 60. 

Veterinary dispensaries, 68.1 
Villages, 33 ; sanitation in, 46. 

Villago roads, 00. 

Vindhyan range, The, 2j goolngieal 
system, 11. 

Vital statistics, 43-44. 

w. 

Wages, 84. 

Wake, Uerwnld, 128, 130, 105—109. 
Warren Hastings, visit to Buxar, 24. 

Water channols, 60 ; communications, 
100-101; lifts, 62 ; rates, 68-60 ; supply, 
4, 46 ; works, 120. 

Waterfalls, 3, 

Weaving Industry, 96. 

Wells, 62. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 40, 64; trade 
in, 06, 

Winds, 15. 
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